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FURS  IN  THE  AMERICAS 


The  thrillin*;  stories  of  Polar  coiuiuosts  that  have  come  to  us 
in  recent  years  cause  tlie  thoughtful  mind  to  wonder  what 
those  barren  wastes  hold  in  store  for  the  human  family. 
The  finding  of  the  poles  has  served  to  awaken  interest  and 
to  send  numerous  adventurers  with  well-equipped  expeditions  to 
study  the  newly  discovered  lands  and  to  ascertain  if  possible  their 
practical  value  to  civilization. 

Ever  since  the  coming  of  man  the  subject  of  clothing  the  human 
form  has  occupied  much  time  and  attention,  and  some  of  the  less 
remote  lands  of  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Circles  have  long  contributed 
a  share  of  clothing  materials  for  the  peoples  of  the  more  temperate 
climes,  and  if  polar  exploration  should  serve  only  to  advance  or 
broaden  tlie  field  of  supjily  its  work  may  not  he  in  vain. 

When  the  traveler  reaches  the  world’s  southernmost  city,  Punta 
Arenas,  he  marvels  at  the  magnificent  furs  exhibited  in  the  local 
museum;  if  he  takes  a  small  steamer  across  Magellan  Strait  and 
lands  on  some  isolated  island  he  sees  the  Ona  Indians  arrayed  in 
splendid  furs.  These  semicivilized  members  of  the  human  family, 
forced  by  the  cold  blasts  from  the  Antarctic  and  the  storms  that  pre¬ 
vail  about  Tierra  del  Fuego,  have  appropriated  the  skins  and  furs 
of  animals  for  protecting  their  bodies.  Few  people  are  more  remote 
from  contact  with  the  world,  yet  these  savages  clothe  their  bodies 
\vith  coverings  similar  to  those  worn  by  Europe’s  royalty  or  that 
are  sought  by  the  kings  of  finance  or  the  ladies  of  fashion. 

Far  back  in  the  time  of  Marco  Polo  that  famous  traveler  speaks 
of  the  magnificent  furs  worn  by  the  Khan  of  Tartar\',  and  the  history 
of  the  struggles  of  the  American  colonies  is  interwoven  with  bartering 
with  the  aborigines  for  valuable  furs;  even  the  story  of  the  founding 
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HIGH  AND  LONELY  MOUNTAINS  AVHERE  THE  CHINCHILLA  THRIVES. 


Ear  up  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  in  sections  of  I’eru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile  lives  the  little  chinchilla, 
whose  fur  has  gradually  Rrown  in  popularity, until  to-day  it  is  classed  as  “precious”  and  the  animal  is 
more  Renerally  htinted  than  ever  liefore.  The  itieture  represents  a  typical  habitat  of  the  chinchilla. 
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of  Olio  Amorican  family’s  vast  wealth  is  based  on  the  exchange  of 
musical  instruments  for  precious  furs. 

At  present  the  popularity  of  furs  as  an  article  of  dress,  especially 
among  the  ladies,  is  a  cause  that  annually  sends  the  hunter  and 
trapper  far  into  the  wilds — to  the  haunts  and  habitations  of  many 
fierce  animals.  Advancing  civilization  has  gradually  lessened  the 
area  where  these  fur-bearing  animals  live  and  thrive,  and  in  the 
United  States  to-day  the  seeker  of  tlie  finest  varieties  suitable  for 
domestic  uses  must  go  far  to  the  north  or  to  the  south,  or  even 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  country. 

Speaking  very  broadly,  there  are  only  four  varieties  of  animals 
that  supply  us  with  furs  suitable  for  domestic  uses.  These  are  known 
as  carnivora,  rodentia,  ungulata,  and  marsupialia,  the  first  two  being 
the  most  important  classes.  Under  the  first  name  are  included  foxes, 
bears,  skunks,  raccoons,  martens,  ermines,  cats,  lions,  leopards,  and 
others;  under  the  second  classification  are  found  chinchillas,  rabbits. 
Squirrels,  nutrias,  beavers,  muskrats,  etc.;  the  ungulata  group  com¬ 
prises  many  kinds  of  lambs,  goats,  and  iionies;  while  the  latter 
designation  includes  kangaroos,  wallabies,  and  opossums. 

The  increasing  demand  for  almost  every  variety  of  fur  naturally 
leads  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  sources  of  supply  and  how  long  they 
will  last.  Continued  warfare  upon  fur-producing  animals  can  not 
be  waged  indefinitely  without  seriously  diminishing  or  even  exhaust¬ 
ing  the  supply;  but  in  numerous  instances  nature  has  thrown  around 
many  of  her  animals  climatic  conditions  where  man  can  not  thrive, 
and  when  he  does  penetrate  the  animal’s  domain  he  is  soon  com¬ 
pelled  to  beat  a  retreat  to  more  healtllfid  climes.  The  Arctic  region 
has  long  supplied  the  world  with  some  of  the  finest  furs,  such  as  sable 
and  silver  fox,  ermine,  sea  otter,  etc.,  and  it  is  said  that  the  colder 
the  country  the  finer  the  fur  of  the  animal  that  lives  there;  the  former 
fact  bars  the  presence  of  man  in  great  numbers,  but  however  cold  the 
climate  the  hunter  will  eventually  reach  the  animal’s  habitat.  Again, 
the  discoveries  of  Amundsen,  Scott,  and  Skackleton  in  the  vast 
regions  of  the  South  Pole  may  open  to  the  huntsman  and  trapper  an 
undreamed-of  paradise  of  hunting  grounds  regardless  of  the  climatic 
conditions  prevailing  there.  It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  a  short 
article  to  enter  into  the  many  details  relative  to  the  animals  and 
where  each  species  is  found,  hence  a  mere  mention  of  a  few  sections 
producing  the  furs  known  to  the  trade  as  “precious.” 

The  American  sable,  one  of  the  finest  varitdies  of  fur,  is  found 
mostly  in  Canada,  the  best  grades  in  the  Hudson  Bay  section,  while 
Alaska  furnishes  a  poorer  variety.  The  price  the  pelt  originally 
brings  varies  from  $5  to  S75.  The  fur  seal  is  found  far  to  the  north, 
principally  on  Pribilof  and  Copper  Islands  off  the  Alaskan  coast. 
Other  fur  seals  are  taken  in  the  extreme  south  about  Cape  Horn,  the 
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I'alkJands,  and  as  far  north  as  Ijohos  Islands,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
La  Plata  lliver.  Tho  hair  seal  produces  oil  and  leather  rather  than 
good  fur,  hut  some  of  the  best  varieties  are  made  into  motor  coats 
which  are  especially  excellent  for  damj)  or  rainy  weather.  Of  the 
silver  fox,  the  finest  specimen  of  this  little  animal  is  found  in  Labrador, 
and  is  highly  prized,  the  pelts  often  bringing  in  market  $1,500, 
althougb  they  are  only  about  10  by  30  inches  in  size.  The  hair  is 
about  3  inches  long,  black  and  silvery.  The  white  fox  is  also  small 
in  size,  the  pelts  being  only  about  7  by  20  inches;  this  animal  is 
found  chiefly  about  Hudson  Bay,  (Ireenland,  Labrador,  and  Siberia. 
The  pelts  from  the  latter  country  are  rather  more  woolly  and  of  a 
whiter  color  than  those  of  America.  Ermine,  which  for  many  years 
has  formed  a  part  of  the  formal  dress  of  European  royalty,  is  a  small 
skin  about  by  12  inches;  it  is  jnire  white  with  the  exception  of  the 
tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  jet  black.  Canada  furnishes  a  large  supply 
of  these  furs,  but  the  very  best  quality  conies  from  Ishim,  in  Siberia- 

Next  in  the  classification  of  precious  furs  is  the  chinchilla.  High 
up  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  8,000  to  12,000  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  in  sections  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile  lives  this  little 
animal.  It  is  a  hopping  rodent  mammal  somewhat  resembling  our 
common  squirrel,  and  when  standing  upon  its  hind  legs  as  it  does  in 
eating,  the  similarity  is  even  more  noticeable.  Ordinaril3"  the  bodv 
of  the  animal  is  about  10  inches  in  length,  exclusive  of  tail;  it  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  grej'  fur,  soft  and  silkv,  which  on  the  sides  is  about  an 
inch  long.  The  animal  burrows  into  the  ground,  and  when  in  great 
numbers  this  burrowed  condition  of  tbe  earth  renders  it  dangerous  to 
ride  horseback  over  their  villages.  The  natives  of  the  Andean  table¬ 
lands,  who  are  the  chief  hunters,  emjdov  dogs,  and  often  the  grison, 
of  the  weasel  familv;  the  latter  is  trained  to  enter  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks  where  the  chinchilla  is  usually  found  during  the  daj'.  Com- 
merciallv  there  is  considerable  activitv  in  the  chinchilla  industrv, 
some  wide-awake  firms  keeping  a  purchasing  agent  in  the  field  during 
the  shipping  season,  which  is  from  Januarv  to  Juh’.  The  first  chin¬ 
chilla  skins  were  sent  to  Europe  early  in  the  nineteenth  century;  and 
the  price  of  them  has  steadily"  risen  from  that  time  until  to-dajq  when 
a  dozen  good  skins  will  cost  $150. 

The  nutria  or  coA’pu  is  a  little  rodent  animal  very  much  resembling 
the  ordinarv  muskrat  of  the  Ignited  States.  It  is  found  in  manj'  tem¬ 
perate  sections  of  South  America,  usually  along  the  fresh  water 
courses,  and  when  the\’  come  ashore  to  feed  in  the  evenings  the 
mother  animal  carries  the  little  ones  upon  her  back  with  almost 
human  intelligence.  The  hind  feet  of  the  nutria  are  webbed;  its 
chief  food  is  found  in  plants  along  the  streams;  and  unlike  the  beaver 
in  the  United  States,  the  nutria  builds  no  dams,  although  the  two 
animals  have  many  habits  in  common. 


THE  ('IlINCIIILLA. 


Ordinarily  the  animal  prows  to  a  lenpth  of  about  U)  inches,  its  fur  tnunp  very  soft  and  silky  and  of  a  l>eautiful 
pray  color.  Chinchilhvs  dwell  in  burrows  like  prairie  dops,  and  like  these,  collwt  in  villapcs.  Skins  were 
first  exported  to  Europe  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  have  steadils’  prown  in  popularity  and  in 
pricti,  so  that  now  they  brinp  from  $10  to  $1.1  each  in  the  fur  markets. 


A  TAME  CHINCHILLA, 


When  eaupht  young  and  tamed  the  chinchilla  can  be  made  a  household  pet,  much  like  the  squirrels  of 
North  America.  Its  soft,  fluffy,  rabbit-like  fur  grows  to  about  an  inch  in  length. 


■I 

YOUXG  VICUNAS. 

3  The  vieufuvs,  cuanacos,  llania,s,  and  alpaca  are  the  four  srwies  of  the  camel  familv  found  in  South 

America.  Of  these  the  fur  of  the  vicuna  is  the  most  valuable,  Iteini;  very  soft  and  delicate  and  of  an 
oranye-red  color.  The  animal  inhabits  the  hiijh  mountains  of  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  and  is 
'  usually  found  in  small  herds  or  droves. 

j 
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As  11  fur-lioariiij);  animal  its  rhicf  A'lilue  lies  in  a  product  that  ior- 
m(*rly  was  not  ('ivfjerly  soujxlit,  and  tlie  fur  was  exported  to  Europe 
and  .Vmerica  and  used  larj'ely  for  the  manufacture  of  hats;  even 
to-day  the  finest  felt  hats  on  the  market  are  often  made  wholly  or 
partly  from  the  fur  of  the  nutria.  The  increasin<r  scarcity  of  all 
varieties  of  fur,  however,  have  caused  dealers  to  <tive  more  attention 
to  the  nutria.  Improved  dre.ssim^  methods  of  the  furrier  now  make 
it  possible  to  produce  A'ery  <;ood  ladies’  coats,  muffs,  capes,  "loves, 
etc.,  from  the  nutria:  while  tin*  more  inferior  (jualities  are  coiu'erted 
into  liniii"  materials  for  heavy  clothin". 

The  size  of  the  dressed  skin  is  aliout  20  by  12  inches,  and  the  hide 
briiifrs  in  market  from  40  cents  to  SI. 50,  according  to  quality.  The 
length  of  the  fur  is  about  half  and  very  much  thinner  than  that  of 
the  fieaver,  and  it  is  also  a  coarser  "rade. 

The  viscacha  is  another  South  American  animal  helon"in"  to  the 
rodent  mammal  class.  It  is  found  on  the  Argentina  pampas  prin¬ 
cipally  between  the  Uruguay  River  and  the  Rio  Ne^ro  in  southern 
Arfrontina.  These  little  animals  build  mounds  coveriii"  .several 
hundred  square  feet,  and  then  burrow  into  the  mounds  from  various 
directions,  emer^iii"  usually  in  the  evenings  for  food  whicli  they  find 
in  "rass,  seeds,  and  roots.  Upon  the  approach  of  man  they  rush 
into  their  mounds,  and  if  pursued  utter  a  "rowliti"  sound.  Their 
little  villafjes,  known  locally  as  “ viscachera,”  are  cleared  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  around  their  habitations,  everythin"  in  the  way  of 
natural  "rowth  heiii"  finawed  down  and  heaped  upon  their  mounds. 

The  vicuna,  of  the  hi"ldands  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile,  supplies 
a  lar"e  and  attractive  fur  well  suited  for  ru"s,  robes,  etc.,  for  various 
domestic  uses.  This  animal  is  a  spe<‘ies  of  South  .American  sheep; 
it  re.sembles  the  "uanaco  found  farther  .south,  hut  the  fur  is  .shorter 
and  finer.  The  writer  recalls  Bolivian  experiences  in  purchasin" 
these  skins,  where  amusiii"  incidents  occurred  and  where  some  of 
the  finest  varieties  are  to  lie  secured  from  native  Indians  and  at  a 
very  reasonable  cost. 

The  color  is  a  "olden  brown,  very  rich  lookiii",  and  shading;  from 
li"ht  to  darker  hues;  they  are  hi"hly  prized  by  the  natives  as  well  as 
by  lorei"ners,  and  the  latter,  on  leaviti"  the  country,  are  pretty  sure  to 
include  in  their  l)elon."in"s  the  beautiful  skin  of  the  vicuna,  whicli,  as 
an  adornment  before  their  northern  fires,  is  sure  to  attract  attention 
and  he  "reatly  atlmired. 

Fur  seals  of  tlie  world  are  divided  into  two  "eneral  classes;  Those 
of  northern  waters  helongin"  to  the  "emis  callorhinus;  those  of 
southern,  or  Antarctic,  to  the  family  arctocephalus.  These  in  turn  are 
divided  into  smaller  {groups,  known  locally  by  numerous  names. 

PrihilofT  Islands  (Alaska)  is  the  name  of  the  lar"est  seal  habitation, 
althou"h  there  are  several  habitations  stretchiii"  from  Alaska  across 


THE  XI  TKIA  OR  COYIH'. 

This  little  rodent  resembles  the  muskrat  ot  thel'nited  Slates:  it  is  found  in  the  temperate  sections  of  South 
America,  usually  along  fresh-water  courses.  Food  is  obtained  Irom  plants  along  the  streams.  The 
animal  comes  ashore  in  the  evenings  and  it  is  customary  lor  the  lemale  to  bring  her  young  upon  her  back. 
Its  lur  was  formerly  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  ol  hats,  but  in  recent  years  nutria  lur  has  been 
largely  employed  in  the  making  ot  muffs,  capes,  gloves,  coats,  etc. 


t'uortesy  of  the  New  York  Zoological  8<H*lety. 

THE  SPECT.VCLED  BEAR. 


The  above  picture  repre.sents  “Federico,”  a  specimen  of  the  rare  tiTstu 
ornatus  or  spwtacl'>d  Itear,  as  he  appeared  upon  arrival  at  the  New 
York  Zool(4:ical  Hardens  several  years  ago.  This  animal,  which 
formerly  inhabited  sections  of  the  Andes  Mountains  in  large  numbers 
is  now  quite  rare,  and  this  is  probably  the  only  specimen  in  North 
America  to-day.  Federico  is  only  about  four  years  old;  he  is  small 
of  stature  and  when  the  picture  was  taken  weighed  only  100  pounds. 
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to  Russian  torritorv.  The  Pribiloff  seals  were  discovered  in  1786  by 
a  navigator  whose  name  the  islands  hear  to-day.  His  ship  was  lost 
in  a  fo",  and  the  bellowing  of  countless  numbers  of  seals  drew  the 
attention  of  the  mariner  and  his  men  to  the  proximity  of  land  and 
probably  saved  their  vessel  from  destruction. 

Soon  after  the  I’nited  States  acquired  Alaska  in  1867  seal  hunters 
from  various  countries  were  found  in  those  waters  in  increasing 
numbers.  A  few  years  later  the  Ignited  States  Government  leased 
the  seal  islands  to  a  commercial  concern  for  20  years,  with  the  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  seals  were  not  to  he  killed  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
endanger  their  extinction. 

Seal  hunting  off  Alaska  is  arduous  and  picturesque  in  the  extreme. 
I'nalaska  Harbor,  the  usual  starting  point,  with  its  few  houses  and 
background  of  snowy  mountains,  is  not  unlike  the  lonely  islands  and 
settlements  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  Once  the  seal  islands  are 
reached,  the  animals  are  to  be  seen  by  the  hundreds;  sometimes  there 
are  as  many  as  12,000  in  a  single  group.  The  larger  or  male  seal 
weighs  from  450  to  700  ])ounds,  and  when  on  land  usually  guards  a 
small  area  of  about  25  feet  square;  within  this  small  plot  the  male 
seal  may  wait  as  long  as  a  month  for  the  arrival  of  females,  and  often 
with  little  or  no  food.  The  breeding  grounds  are  the  rocky  beaches 
and  hillsides  along  the  shores,  which  reach  their  climax  in  seal 
population  about  the  middle  of  July,  when  probably  one-half  of  the 
seals  of  the  islands  are  upon  the  land.  The  young  seals  learn  to 
swim  at  the  age  of  4  or  6  weeks,  and  with  the  approach  of  winter 
they  are  old  enough  to  join  in  the  seal  migration  southward,  which 
often  extends  as  far  as  Lower  California.  The  fur  seals  find  their  food 
in  pollack,  squid,  and  a  small  smelt-like  fish  that  inhabits  deep  water. 

The  Pribiloff  herd  of  seals  produced  from  1868  to  1897,  2,440,218 
skins;  and  ))elagic-sealing  ships  during  the  same  period  caught 
651,282  seals.  From  the  first  date  to  1892  the  catch  was  valued  at 
about  $35,000,000. 

The  seals  on  Lobos  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Plata,  and 
those  on  islands  about  Cape  Horn  belong  to  the  otaria  australis  branch, 
and  all  of  these  seals  are  protected  from  extermination  by  the  coun¬ 
tries  to  which  the  islands  belong;  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and  Chile; 
they  yield  commercial  ‘'sealskin,”  hut  the  business  is  not  so  highly 
developed  as  that  of  the  northern  sealing  waters.  The  otaria  ursina 
family  of  Bering  Sea,  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  Commander  Islands  are 
better  known  in  the  commercial  world  and  are  said  to  produce  a 
higher  grade  of  fur.  In  1897  the  seal  catch  about  Cape  Horn 
amounted  to  only  1,265  skins;  that  of  Lobos  Islands  for  the  same 
tune  is  given  at  12,791 ;  while  the  total  of  all  Bering  Sea  islands  for 
1897  was  over  72,000. 


A  GUOVI’  OF  SKALS  OX  I.OHOS  ISLANDS,  LKUGUAY. 

From  1896  to  1908  the  I^ohos  patch  of  seals  amounted  to  201,694  animals.  During  recent  years  con- 
sideratile  attention  has  Inten  given  to  the  industry  and  tiy  judicious  legislation  their  further  incr(!a.se 
is  assured.  The  animals  app<iar  to  enjoy  basking  in  the"  sunshine  and  very  frequently  acres  of  the 
rough  coast  line  are  almost  covered  with  them. 


The  large  bull  seals  often  weigh  4.M)  to  700  pounds  and  are  fierce  in  combat  among  their  sex,  often  fight¬ 
ing  until  one  or  the  other  is  killed.  The  male  upon  arriving  at  the  breeding  grounds  usually  guards 
an  area  of  about  25  feet  square  and  will  remain  there  for  days  without  food. 


ON  LOBOS  ISLAND,  L'RVGUAY 


The  fur  seal  family  of  the  world  is  divided  into  two  general  clas.ses,  and  each  class  is  subdivided  into 
various  familics'or  species.  The  scaling  industry  is  more  exteasively  developed  in  the  North  I’a- 
cific — on  the  islands  lying  oil  the  Alaskan  coast' and  those  of  the  Siberian  coast.  On  som»!  of  the 
rookeries  as  their  habitations  are  called,  the  seals  gather  in  i‘nomious  numl)crs  during  the  breeding 
season,  which  is  during  the  summer  months  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
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Owiu<i  to  tlu'  projjressivo  coininerciul  policies  of  the  iTiited  States 
Department  of  (’ommerce  under  Mr.  Kedfield,  the  sealskin  fur 
market  has  been  largely  transferred  from  London  to  St.  Louis,  and 
the  latter  city  is  destined  to  become  at  once  one  of  the  world’s  leading 
emporiums  for  the  fur-seal  skin.  Very  soon  and  for  the  first  time  in 
history  the  Alaskan  seal,  as  well  as  many  other  skins,  are  to  be  offered 
for  sale  in  St.  Louis.  Heretofore  it  has  been  customary  to  send  the 
.Alaskan  skins  to  London,  but  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
brought  about  the  change  from  foreign  to  home  market,  and  it  is 
believed  that  in  making  St.  Louis  the  greatest  sealskin  market  of  the 
world  many  other  industries  will  be  benefited.  The  annual  sales  will 
attract  furriei-s  and  dealei-s  from  all  sections  of  Europe  and  America; 
while  the  fur  dyers,  whose  industry  is  one  of  Ijondon’s  important 
enterprises,  will  naturally  be  attracted  to  the  new  trade  center,  where 
their  business  may  be  in  close  contact  with  raw  materials. 

Sea  otter  being  one  of  the  most  jirecious  furs  is  also  one  of  the 
strongest,  heading  the  list  at  the  fur  standard  of  100  points  of  du¬ 
rability.  The  sea  otter  possesses  a  beautiful  coat,  the  colors  ranging 
from  a  gray  brown  to  a  rich  black,  while  many  of  them  have  a  sprijik- 
ling  of  silvery  hairs,  making  them  far  more  attractive.  The  otter  is 
becoming  scarcer  each  year  ami  therefore  more  exjiensive,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  one  single  skin,  25  by  40  inches,  has  been  sold  for 
S2,000.  They  are  found  in  the  colder  waters  of  the  ocean.  Contrast¬ 
ing  with  the  extreme  durability  of  the  sea  otter  is  the  chinchilla, 
which  is  given  at  only  15  jioints;  the  seal  is  figured  at  75,  the  sable 
at  60,  silver  and  black  fox  at  40,  and  the  white  fox  at  20  points. 

Of  the  furs  of  lesser  value  the  beai’er  stands  well  in  the  scale  of 
durability,  followed  by  the  skunk,  mink,  lamb,  marten,  opossum, 
nutria,  squirrel,  lynx,  etc. 

In  the  fur  trade  the  opportunities  for  the  unscrupulous  dealer  are 
very  great,  and  as  comparatively  few  persons  possess  a  familiarity 
sufficient  to  detect  the  deception,  cheating  is  largely  practiced. 
Colorings  are  extremely  deceptive,  and  herein  lies  one  of  the  chief 
cheating  factoi-s;  as,  for  instance,  hare  skins  are  dyed  the  color  of 
sable  and  often  sold  as  such,  and  it  is  not  until  upon  the  wearer  that 
the  brittle  and  clumsy  hare  fur  reveals  itself.  Garments  made  of 
rabbit  skin  are  also  frequently  offered  as  “electric  sealskin”;  the 
nutria  is  also  made  in  imitation  of  the  genuine  sealskin,  and  before 
the  long  hairs  of  the  nutria  are  pulled  and  before  being  colored  it 
is  often  offered  as  otter  or  beaver.  Again,  white-rabbit  fur  is  often 
sold  as  white  fox,  and  one  of  the  precautions  that  might  be  exercised 
by  the  intending  purchaser  is  to  note  the  absence  of  the  thick  under¬ 
wool  in  the  rabbit  fur. 

A  few  other  deceptions  of  unreliable  fur  dealers  are  herewith 
mentioned:  White-rabbit  furs  are  often  sold  as  ermine  and,  when 


rourfesy  of  ••  NhIuiv.” 


Fi  ns  SEES  ITNDER  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

The  microscope  is  the  most  reliable  instrument  for  the  detection  of  imitations  of  valuable  furs. 
‘  Things  are  not  always  what  they  seem  in  furs,  and  the  pelt  of  the  innocent  rabbit  often  masque¬ 
rades  as  chinchilla  or  ermine.  But  the  test  of  the  microscope  reveals  the  source  of  the  fur  when  it 
has  clothed  any  of  the  varieties  of  hare.  The  pith  in  the  larger  hairs  bifurcates  like  the  letter  Y  as 
it  approaches  the  thicker  end  or  root.  In  the  chinchilla  the  cells  are  in  parallel  columns,  or  in 
single  columns  as  in  the  ermine.  Other  peculiarities  of  the  sheath  are  also  noticeable.  In  the 
illustration  may  l)e  seen  the  enlarged  pictures  of  various  furs  as  revealed  by  the  microscope.  No.  I 
.shows  the  hair  of  the  hare;  2,  of  the  beaver:  3,  of  the  marten;  4,  of  ermine;  5,  of  opossum;  6,  of  the 
skunk:  7,  of  the  marine  otter;  S,  of  the  maskrat  or  Hudson  otter;  and  9,  of  the  chinchilla. 
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dyed,  as  chinchilla;  goat,  dyed,  sold  as  bear,  leopard,  etc.;  mink, 
sold  as  sable;  otter,  sold  as  seal;  marmot,  dyed,  sold  as  mink  or  sable; 
kid,  sold  as  lamb  or  broadtails;  dyed  manufactured  fuis  of  all  kinds 
sold  as  the  “natural”  fur,  etc. 

In  all  sections  of  the  world  where  fur-bearing  animals  live  the 
killing  of  this  game  furnishes  employment  for  an  army  of  hunters, 
and  in  the  factories  a  far  greater  army  of  workers  are  to  be  found. 
From  the  hunter  who  braves  the  fierce  animals  within  their  native 
haunts  to  the  garment  workers  who  put  the  last  touches  to  the 
finished  product,  the  business  is  growing.  The  high  cost  of  living 
is  also  reflected  in  the  fur  trade,  and  in  the  colder  sections  of  the 
Americas  the  demand  for  beautiful  and  expensive  fur  garments  is  not 
confined  to  the  people  of  wealth.  Furs  are  not  oidy  worn  because 
of  their  beauty  but  also  from  the  fact  that  they  offer  a  better  shield 
from  the  biting  winds  of  winter  than  almost  any  cloth  known.  It 
is  said  that  after  furs  there  is  no  cloth  that  offers  such  splendid  pro¬ 
tection  from  cold  as  does  the  old-fashion  box  cloth,  and  this  material 
afforils  only  about  two-thirds  as  much  protection  as  does  fur. 
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AMBATO  TO  HIO  CUKARAY  RAILROAD. 

DUKIXCi  tho  first  term  of  the  progressive  aclministrution  of 
(len.  Leonidas  Plaza  G —  as  president,  back  in  1004,  one  of 
tho  means  brought  forward  for  developing  tho  country 
was  tho  jiroposition  to  make  accessible  the  fertile  and  rich 
agricultural  lands — which  would  not  require  irrigation — of  the  vast 
eastern  section  of  the  country  called  the  Oriente.  For  some  years 
an  experimental  station  had  been  conducted  at  Barrancas  at  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  3,500  feet  above  sea  level  and  about  90  miles  fromAmhato 
to  tho  eastward.  Here  it  was  found  that  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
grains  of  both  the  Temperate  and  Trojiical  Zones  would  “grow  all  the 
time,”  and  this  follows  all  the  way  from  Ambato,  where  84  different 
kinds  of  fruits  and  almost  every  vegetable  and  grains  flourish.  At 
construction  camp  Troja,  about  8  miles  from  Ambato  (elevation, 
8,000  feet),  apple,  pear,  and  peach  trees  boar  fruit  and  alligator  pears 
and  artichokes  grow  in  the  wild  state,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
those  in  camp;  so  that  in  all  this  vast  territory  the  opportunity  for 
development  waits  only  for  accessibility,  and  upon  the  completion  of 
the  railroad,  when  are  known  tho  immense  opportunities  for  immi¬ 
grants,  tho  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  natural  watercourses  with  great 
water  power,  Ecuador  will  have  another  story  to  tell. 

At  the  present  time,  and  occasionally  with  great  hardship,  only 
prospectors  in  search  of  gold — there  arc  gold  and  indications  of  petro¬ 
leum  in  the  Oriente — traverse  the  difficult  trails.  The  country  is 
sparsely  inhabited  by  uncivilized  “Indians,”  but  these  are  mild, 
although  they  paint  and  wear  feathers.  Their  attitude  is  very 
friendly  to  white  people,  and  they  willingly  act  as  guides  and  are  eager 
to  trade  gold  dust  or  their  primitive  arms,  which  are  blowguns  and 
wooden  spears. 

It  is  well  known  that  mountain  trails  are  a  difficult  proposition  for 
a  traveler,  are  never  maintained,  and  as  a  means  of  commercial  com¬ 
munication  impossible  for  anything  but  loads  which  are  light  and  not 
bulky  and  which  can  be  carried  on  burros  or  men’s  backs.  The  diffi- 
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>  By  Charles  H.  Moore,  engineer  in  charge. 


lANANTONl! 


MAP  OF  ECUADOR  SHOWING  ROUTE  OF  THE  AMBATO-RIO  CURARAY  RAILROAD 
UNDER  CONSTRUCTION. 


This  new  line  of  eonimunioation  it  is  Ijelieved  will  ehange  the  course  of  traffic  of  the  interior  of  Ecuador. 
Heretofore  the  aRricultural  products  have  fo\ind  a  market  by  way  of  the  Amazon;  after  the  new 
railroad  is  completed  the  interior  river  port  of  San  .Antonio  will  be  united  by  rail  with  Guayaquil, 
the  distance  beinf:  337  miles  and  the  controllinp  grade  of  the  road  about  2  per  cent. 
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culty  and  expense  of  eonstruclin"  projH'r  cart  roads  or  liifiliwa^'s  and 
their  maintenance  tlirouf^h  such  a  district  were  considered  inadequate 
as  a  means  to  attract  the  })roper  class  of  settlers,  and  taking  these  and 
many  other  matters  into  consideration  it  was  decided  to  construct  a 
railroad,  and  in  this  the  administration  looked  to  the  commercial  sitle 
of  the  situation.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  extend  this  railroad 
to  San  Antonio.  This  is  a  small  village  about  .‘100  kilometers  from 
Ambato,  on  the  Kio  Curaray,  which  is  accessible  at  all  times  from  the 
Amazon  Kiver  for  cargo  boats  of  3  feet  draft.  By  the  gain  in  time 
and  freight  charges  in  haul  of  180  miles  to  Ambato  over  a  controlling 
grade  of  2  per  cent,  thence  by  the  existing  Guayaejuil  &  Quito  Railroad 
1.57  miles  to  Guayatjuil,  the  jirincipal  seaport,  which  is  870  miles  from 
Panama,  over  the  long  haul  down  the  Amazon,  it  is  believed  that 
much  of  this  down-Amazon  tonnage  will  bo  diverted  and  the  road  will 
derive  an  income  from  the  beginning  and  will  start  local  industries  in 
getting  out  ties  and  stone  and  supporting  the  laborers  on  construction. 

On  October  19,  1904,  Gen.  Plaza,  who  was  then  president,  approved 
a  decree  authorizing  the  chief  executive  to  build  a  railroad  between 
Ambato  and  the  Rio  Cuiaray,  setting  aside  for  the  purpose  funds 
already  collected  for  the  construction  of  a  highway  tlirough  the 
same  district  and  establishing  an  income  from  other  sources,  and 
I..uis  A.  Maitinez,  then  minister  of  commerce  and  labor — a  man  of 
force,  integrity  and  unselfish  patriotism — was  directed  to  go  to  the 
United  States  and  arrange  for  engineeis  to  make  the  necessary 
preliminary  investigations  and  leport.  On  March  13,  1905,  he 
contracted  with  Charles  II.  Moore,  then  first  assistant  engineer  of 
the  Erie  Railroad,  who  took  with  him  to  Ecuadoi  seven  North 
American  engineers  of  experience,  with  full  comjdemcnt  of  tents 
and  instruments,  with  Walter  G.  Fox,  then  division  engineer  of 
location  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  as  assistant  chief  engineer 
of  the  expedition.  The  remainder  of  the  party  was  made  up  of 
Ecuadorians  and  the  entire  project  under  the  general  direction  of  a 
patriotic  junta  composed  of  nine  members,  representative  men 
from  all  the  political  parties,  of  which  commission  Dr.  Alcj audio 
Cardinas  (now  a  member  of  the  supreme  court  at  Quito)  was  presi¬ 
dent. 

The  camp  outfit,  supplies,  and  instruments  having  arrived  and 
organization  perfected,  work  actually  started  on  June  3,  1905,  and 
proceeded  without  interruption  until  March,  1906,  when,  owing  to 
change  in  the  personnel  of  the  Government  with  consequent  change 
in  internal  policy,  the  survey  was  stopped.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  a  thorough  reconnoissance  over  the  entire  route  had  been 
made.  The  preliminary  line  had  been  run  out  for  75  miles,  and 
over  this  distance  accurate  cross  sections  had  been  taken  and  con¬ 
tour  maps  completed  and  12  miles  of  the  location  staked  out. 


TRANSPORTING  STONE  FOR  THE  MASONRY,  AMBATO-RIO  C'URAVAY  RAILROAD. 

The  lack  of  modem  means  for  transport  inR  materials  is  a  serious  handicap  to  active  constmction  work  and 
often  causes  delay.  In  the  high  Andes  the  llama  and  the  mule  are  generally  employed  and  these  animals 
carrv  considerable  loads,  the  llama,  however,  refasing  to  work  if  overloaded.  The  picture  shows  the 
method  of  placing  stone  upon  the  mule’s  back. 


ANOTHER  ACTIVE  CONSTRVCTION  SCENE  ON  THE  AMBATO-RIO  CURAV.VY  RAILROAD. 


The  distance  from  Ambato,  a  city  of  10,000  population,  to  the  terminus  of  the  new  road  at  San  Antonio  is 
ISO  miles.  The  route  is  through  a  very  productive  country,  but  the  absence  of  good  highways  and  the 
necessity  of  primitive  transportation  to  reach  the  markets  of  Ambato  have  long  retarded  its  development. 
The  railway  will  not  only  unite  the  two  places  but  many  villages  along  the  route  will  be  awakened  to 
their  possibilities. 
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In  August,  1906,  the  matter  was  again  revived,  and  the  junta 
determined,  with  the  funds  it  had  then  in  hand,  to  proceed  on  the 
work  of  construction,  and  for  this  purpose  tools  and  equipment  foi 
1,000  laborers  were  purchased  and  shipjied  from  the  United  States. 
But  the  new  administi  ation  was  averse  to  the  proposition  and  the 
matter  laid  dormant  until  August,  1910,  when  there  was  a  call  for 
bids  for  construction,  based  upon  a  bond  issue.  On  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  market  at  that  time,  however,  no  bids  were  accepted 
by  the  Government.  When  Gen.  Plaza  was  again  elected  Constitu¬ 
tional  President  in  1911,  he  revived  his  former  aggressive  j)olicy  of 
internal  development  in  the  way  of  jmblic  improvements,  and 
among  the  many  projects  m  this  direction  the  Ferrocarril  al  Curaray 
was  brought  forward  in  earnest.  The  new  junta  consisted  of  Dr. 
X.  Clemente  Ponce,  president  (who  was  also  a  member  of  the  former 
junta);  Dr.  Alejandro  Cardenas,  vice  ])resident  (and  former  presi¬ 
dent);  Srs.  Manuel  Escudero,  Carlos  Perez  Quinones,  Joaquim 
Gomez  Delatorre,  Alberto  Bustamente,  Philotco  Samafiiago,  Rafael 
Bustamente  (secretary),  Carlos  Mantilla  (treasurer).  To  indicate 
that  the  administration  was  in  earnest  and  that  Congress  was  in 
accord  with  the  policy  of  improvements,  a  resolution  was  passed 
and  appioved  by  the  President  on  October  24,  1912,  setting  forth 
the  new  sources  of  income  and  in  effect  instructing  the  junta  to 
commence  work  within  six  montlis  from  that  date. 

The  granting  of  concessions  and  issuing  of  bonds  are  less  popular 
in  some  Latin  American  countries  than  they  formerly  were,  and  it  was 
concluded  that  the  Government  itself  could,  in  doing  this  woik  by 
administration  and  in  saving  the  bond  discounts  and  expenses  of 
promotion  contractors’  profits  and  insurance,  perform  the  work  in 
a  little  longer  time,  with  a  small  increase  in  the  amount  set  aside 
for  interest  and  amortization,  and  own  the  railroad  v.ithout  debt. 
A  contract  for  directing  the  engineering  and  construction  was  finally 
entered  into  with  Charles  11.  Moore,  principal  engineer  Eric  Railroad 
Co.,  and  Walter  C.  Fox,  engineer  in  charge  of  construction  of  the 
southern  extension  of  the  Mexican  National  Railway,  the  same 
engineers  who  had  made  the  preliminary  studies,  and  the  junta 
determined  to  constiuct  the  railroad  with  the  accumulated  funds 
and  income  provided,  and  conduct  the  work  by  administration 
through  Dr.  Modesto  A.  Peiiaheirera,  minister  of  interior,  etc.,  and 
Mr.  II.  Ducnas,  director  general  of  public  works. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  all  juntas  were  abolished,  so  that 
this  work,  as  well  as  other  public  improvements,  is  directed  by  the 
department  of  public  works,  which  has  been  organized  on  this  basis. 
Exception  was  made,  however,  of  the  Junta  Ferrocarril  al  Curaray 
which,  because  of  its  valuabie  and  patriotic  services,  was  retained 
ill  advisory  capacity. 


ENGINEERS  IN  THE  FIELD,  AMUATO-IUO  CURAVAY  RAILROAD,  ECUADOR. 

Most  of  the  meml)ers  of  the  engineering  staff  are  native  Ecuadorians,  while  the  chief  engineer  and  several 
assistants  are  from  the  United  States.  The  work  was  inaugurated  .\pril  22, 1912,  at  Ambato,  one  of  the 
cities  on  the  main  railway  route  from  Guayaquil  to  tjuito.  The  work  is  being  done  under  the  direction 
of  Department  ol  Public  Works  of  Ecuador. 


CONSTRUCTION  SCENE  ALONG  THE  AMB.\TO-RIO  CURAV.VY  ROUTE. 

The  native  Ecuadorian  laborer  at  the  altitude  ol  8, .'MO  leet  above  sea  level  handles  35  per  cent  more  material 
than  same  class  of  laborer  in  the  U nited  States,  and  at  present  rate  ol  wages  the  cost  of  excavating  is  less 
than  by  the  modern  method  of  steam  shovel. 


A  BRIDGE  NEAR  AMBATO,  ECUADOR. 

The  wagon  roads  of  Ecuador  are  not  good,  but  in  some  sections  great  improvements  have  been  made  within 
recent  years.  The  bridge  shown  in  the  foreground  depicts  one  of  the  permanent  structures  erected  over 
a  stream  near  Ambato,  and  which  connects  two  sections  of  improved  highways. 


RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION  IN  ECUADOR. 
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It  was  further  deterinined  that  the  constructiou  of  this  railroad 
should  also  be  a  practical  school  for  the  national  engineers  who  had 
been  in  college  at  home  and  at)ioad  and  who  now  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  methods  and  conditions 
necessary  to  consider  in  the  location  of  railroads  peculiar  to  theii 
own  country.  The  bulk  of  the  corps  is  made  up  of  national  engineers, 
some  of  whom  were  on  the  preliminary  survey.  The  first  of  the 
American  engineers  to  go  for  the  construction  were  Hugh  Latimer, 
chief  of  party,  formerly  assistant  engineer  of  the  Xew  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  A.  C.  Ilanston,  engineer  of  construc¬ 
tion,  formerly  resident  construction  engineer  of  the  same  company, 
and  George  Searight,  formerly  assistant  track  engineer  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  at  the  Sunnyside  yards.  Of  the  national  engineers 
are  Manuel  Navarro,  resident  engineer;  Egas  Valdevioso,  office  engi¬ 
neer;  Ricardo  Rodriguez,  draftsman;  J.  C.  Garcia,  levelman;  Pablo 
Saa,  rodman;  E.  Sanchez,  rodman;  and  P.  Guerreia,  chairman,  with 
full  organization  from  nationals  of  superintendents  and  foremen. 

The  inauguration  of  the  work  took  place  on  April  22,  1912,  at 
Ambato. 

At  1  p.  m.  the  municipal  council  mot  formally  and  designated  the 
main  street  leading  to  the  station  as  Calle  Luis  A.  Martinez,  in  honor¬ 
able  remembrance  of  the  great  patriot  of  that  name,  who  died  in 
November,  1909,  and  whose  unselfish  and  patriotic  zeal  kept  alive 
the  enthusiasm  for  many  years  and  made  the  final  success  of  the 
project  assured. 

At  2  p.  m.  the  governor  of  the  Province  of  Tungurahua,  Dr. 
Naranjo,  with  the  council.  Minister  Pefiaherrera,  representing  the 
Government,  Senor  Gomez  Delatorre,  representing  the  junta,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  engineers,  500  school  children  carrying  construction  tools 
decorated  with  flowers,  citizens  of  Ambato  and  the  Carchi  Battalion, 
marched  to  the  beginning  of  the  line,  where  Dr.  Pefiaherrera  turned 
over  the  first  spadeful  and  whi're  many  speeches  were  made.  A 
reception  was  afterwards  held  at  the  council  rooms  where  refresh¬ 
ments  were  served.  Later  the  directors,  Messrs.  Moore  and  Fox, 
held  a  reception  at  their  headquarters  where  there  were  more  refresh¬ 
ments,  and  the  festivities  wound  up  with  a  grand  public  ball  which 
lasted  well  into  the  next  day.  Souvenirs  in  the  form  of  parchment 
“Recuerdos”  and  silver  medals  suspended  by  ribbons  of  the  national 
colors  were  struck  off  by  the  council.  The  next  morning  the  serious 
work  of  construction  commenced  with  210  laboiers.  For  some  time 
there  has  been  a  strong  anti-Yankee  propoganda  thioughout  South 
America,  especially  in  Ecuador,  which  at  first  made  the  position  of 
the  directors  somewhat  difficult,  but  in  a  couple  of  months  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  people  was  assured  and  with  the  Government  paying 
every  Saturday,  plenty  of  laborers  volunteered  so  that  there  is  a  total  of 
about  980  at  work,  all  that  the  tools  so  far  delivered  can  take  care  of. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  HOSPITAL  AT  CT'ENCA,  ECrADOR. 

This  institution,  known  as  San  Vicente  de  Paul,  white  built  on  primitive  desifrn  and  in  other  ways  different  from  more  modern  institutions  of  its  class,  is  doin;;  a  splendid 
work  and  is  spreading  the  lesson  of  sanitation  among  all  the  people,  many  of  whom  travel  miles  to  receive  medical  advice  and  attention. 


RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION  IN  ECUADOR. 
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Some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  general  specifications  are  gauge 
42  inches,  to  conform  to  the  gauge  of  the  existing  railroad  with  which 
the  ferrocarril  at  Curaray  connects  at  Ambato  and  for  proper  inter¬ 
change  of  through  traffic;  1,700  ties  per  kilometer;  rails,  55  pounds 
per  linear  yard  A.  S.  C.  E.  section;  controlling  grade,  2  per  cent,  all 
grades  compensated  for  curvature.  Forty-five  kilometers  of  rail 
and  accessories  have  been  purchased  and  parth^  delivered.  Two 
Baldwhi  locomotives  of  the  Mogul  type  and  10  cars  have  been  ordered 
and  are  under  construction. 

On  account  of  the  forests  which  commence  a  short  distance  from 
Banos,  the  last  town,  wood  will  be  used  as  fuel  until  traffic  warrants^ 
when  the  abundant  water  power  will  be  developed  for  electric  traction. 

Ambato,  the  junction  with  the  existing  railroad,  is  a  town  of  10,000 
inhabitants  situated  in  the  Middle  Andean  Plateau,  157  miles  by 
rail  from  the  seaport  of  Guayaquil,  and  at  an  elevation  of  8,500  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Jungurahua,  a 
point  where  trade  from  the  interior  concentrates.  Its  market  days 
are  on  ^londays,  when  about  3,000  natives  come  in  with  everything 
imaginable  in  the  way  of  agricultural  products.  Its  climate  is 
delightful  (temperature— maximum,  72°  F.,  minimum,  42°  F.); 
its  rains  are  like  the  Temperate  Zone.  Besides  the  municipal  offices, 
barracks,  and  jail,  there  are  a  cathedral,  two  churches,  two  hospitals, 
and  a  convent,  well-regulated  Government  schools  and  an  agricul¬ 
tural  college,  one  brewery,  and  two  clubs.  It  has  three  large  plazas; 
monuments  to  national  heroes,  musicians,  and  writers;  electric  lights 
and  water  suj)ply;  and  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  fruit  and  agricultural 
country,  where  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  including  celery, 
])eaches,  pears,  apples,  grapes,  artichokes,  alligator  pears,  strawberries, 
chiromogas,  etc.,  are  grown. 

For  3  miles  out  of  Ambato  the  line  passes  through  well-kept 
haciendas  following  the  right  bank  of  the  Ambato  River,  on  the  con¬ 
trolling  grade,  which  then  runs  out  level  and  into  grades  of  0.65  to 
1  per  cent.  The  gradient  is  down  from  Ambato  to  the  Rio  Curaray. 
At  the  village  of  Quillan,  5  miles  from  Ambato,  the  grades  change  and 
vary  from  1  to  2  per  cent.  About  10  miles  from  Ambato  is  the 
confluence^  of  the  Rios  Ambato  and  Culapachan  and  the  entrance  to 
the  canyon  of  the  Rio  Patate,  which  is  280  feet  in  depth  and  3  miles  in 
length.  Fifteen  miles  from  Ambato  is  the  village  of  Patate,  and  a 
mile  farther  is  the  town  Pelileo  (population  3,000),  located  in  the 
center  of  a  farming  district  producing  alfalfa,  grain,  sugar  cane,  fruit, 
and  vegetables.  At  Pelileo  the  original  line  was  run  about  300  feet 
below  the  town,  and  investigations  are  now  under  way  to  determine 
the  cost  of  developing  the  line  into  the  center  of  the  town.  Banos,  a 
town  of  3,500  inhabitants,  is  25  miles  from  Ambato  and  is  the  center 
of  a  well-cultivated  farming  section,  being  practically  the  end  of 
population  to  the  east,  and  the  beginning  c>f.  the  wooded  district. 


TWILIGHT  HARVEST  SCENE  ALONG  THE  ROUTE  OF  THE  NEW  RAILWAY. 

Various  sections  of  the  countr.v  through  which  passes  tlie  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway  are  well  cultivated,  but  in  most  cases  the  methods  are  primitive.  'I'he  new  railway 
will  open  a  virRin  section  where  natives  raise  astonishinRly  good  crops,  althouph  crude  methods  prevail;  it  is  a  common  occurreme  to  see  several  thou.sand  natives  gath¬ 
ered  at  Ambato  with  everything  imaginable  in  the  way  of  agricultural  pro<lu('ts. 
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There  are  boiling  springs  liere  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  and  the 
place  is  much  frequented  on  account  of  the  medicinal  properties  of 
the  water.  There  are  the  usual  stores,  a  small  foundry,  hotel,  and 
church,  and  cabinet  shop,  the  proprietor  of  which  latter  holds  a 
certificate  of  award  from  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  for  excellence  in 
cabinetwork.  Four  miles  beyond  Banos  arc  the  Falls  of  Agoyan, 
which,  measured  up,  showed  26(),0()0  horsepower.  The  Pastaza  River 
at  this  point  descends  at  an  average  grade  of  about  2  per  cent,  and  for 
1,500  feet  above  the  falls  curves  to  the  left  and  drops  198  feet  sheer. 
At  the  base  on  the  right  is  a  flat  rock  200  feet  square,  and  the  side 
rock  is  vertical,  a  natural  place  for  hydraulic  development,  requiring 
nothing  for  construction  but  the  mechanical  plant  and  an  adjustable 
wing  dam  to  control  the  water.  For  the  next  10  miles  the  gradient 
runs  from  1.2  to  0.5  per  cent  passing  the  Rios  Margejitas,  Negro, 
Topo  (where  there  are  auriferous  indications),  and  Zunag — all  through 
a  territory  heavily  timbered.  The  village  of  Curaray  is  a  small 
Indian  village  30  miles  northeast  of  Canelos  and  about  160  miles  from 
Ambato.  The  climate  all  along  the  route  was  found  exceedingly  line, 
the  temperature  ranging  from  62°  to  75°  F.,  and  rains  not  unusual, 
very  similar  to  the  Temperate  Zone  in  being  intermittent. 

Barrancas,  55  miles  from  Ambato,  which  is  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rios  Alpa  Yacu  and  Pastaza,  is  situated  on  a  level  plain  of  many 
leagues  jn  extent,  at  an  elevation  of  3,500  feet,  a  small  settlement 
where  the  (lovernment  established  an  experiment  station. 

Here  were  found  growing  luxuriantly  yucca,  plantains,  and  sugar 
cane,  beans,  potatoes,  and  corn. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  colonize  this  district,  and, 
in  anticipation  of  the  railway,  already  a  number  of  claims  have  been 
recorded  by  Ecuadorians  from  Ambato  and  vicinity. 

The  Puyo  Valley,  several  miles  in  width,  which  commences  a  fiw 
miles  farther  on,  is  suitable  for  colonization,  and  near  by  the  Castagnas 
Mountains — the  source  of  the  Rio  Curaray.  From  this  point  the 
climate  changes  to  higher  temperature,  the  first  encountered,  and 
there  is  more  humidity  until  the  village  of  Curaray  is  reached  at  an 
elevation  of  1,270  feet.  In  this  district  were  found  rubber,  cocoa, 
tobacco,  quinine,  coffee,  and  vanilla  growing  in  a  wild  state. 

From  Banos  eastward  all  kinds  of  hard  and  soft  woods  are  found 
in  abundance,  and  those  have  been  pronounced  suitable  not  only  for 
building  purposes  but  for  cabinetwork  and  any  kind  of  furniture. 

With  the  opening  up  of  this  great  district  of  the  east,  and  the  placing 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  into  communication  through  a 
comparatively  low-grade  railroad,  a  tremendous  development  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  smallest  but  one  of  the  most  energetic  countries  of 
South  America,  and  with  a  continuance  of  the  businesslike  and 
patriotic  policy  of  the  present  administration  of  affairs  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  results. 


A  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELER 

m^sOTTTH  AMFRTfA 

vZJ  vJ  A  J.  J„  Ja.  A  0  00 

Arica,  Chile. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor;  Just  before  leavinji  La  Paz,  I  sent  you  a  letter 
on  my  experiences  in  jireparing  for  tliis  business  trip  to  South 
America,  and  I  ended  it  with  my  arrival  at  Callao,  the  chief  port  of 
Peru  and  the  one  through  which  the  capital,  Luna,  draws  her  jirin- 
cipal  supplies.  1  at  this  distance  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
you  received  that  letter,  nor  whether  you  decided  to  publish  it  in 
your  Bulletin,  but  rather  than  to  wait  to  hear  directly  from  you  I  am 
writing  this  second  letter  to  get  it  on  the  next  steamer  north.  By  no 
means  do  I  consider  it  waste  of  tune  to  jirepare  it,  because  it  certainly 
jirofits  me  more  to  sit  here  in  this  charming  little  club  on  the  Plaza 
of  Arica  and  to  write  my  more  or  less  serious  opinions  on  travel  than 
to  idle  away  to  no  purpose  the  two  days  hanging  on  my  hands  till  the 
next  steamer  southbound  reaches  port.  Please  rest  assured,  therefore, 
that  if  you  never  print  my  story  I  shall  not  consider  it  a  rebuke, 
because  all  such  memoranda  are  valuable  to  me,  and  I  can  alwaj's  use 
them  for  comparing  notes  with  other  travelers  whom  I  may  meet  in 
my  wanderings  or  friends  of  mine  uj)  home  who  may  be  planning  a 
similar  tour. 

Lot  me  give  two  reasons,  and  perhaps  the  best  among  many,  why  I 
came  direct  from  Guayaquil  to  Callao. 

In  the  first  place,  no  one  of  these  northern  ports  of  Peru  is  the 
controlling  factor  of  the  great  commercial  life  of  the  Rejiublic. 
Heroin  lies  a  difference  between  Central  and  South  America.  In  that 
part  of  Latin  America  with  which  I  am  best  acquamted,  while  the 
capital  of  the  nation  Is  the  commercial  as  well  as  the  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  metropolis,  it  is  at  the  same  time  (and  the  distinction  is  note¬ 
worthy)  the  center  to  which  the  traveler  first  directs  his  path  and  from 
which  he  can  cover  the  territory  in  which  he  hopes  to  find  business, 
San  Jose  in  Costa  Rica,  for  example,  I  naturally  visit  first,  and  from 
there  I  can  most  expeditiously  arrange  my  route.  The  same  holds 
true  of  Managua  in  Nicaragua,  of  San  Salvador  in  Salvador,  of 
Guatemala  City  in  Guatemala,  and  to  a  modified  extent  of  Tegucigalpa 
in  Honduras,  and  almost  every  place  in  any  Republic  can  be  best 
visited  by  using  the  capital  as  headquarters. 

Lima  is,  to  be  sure,  the  capital  of  Peru,  but  it  does  not  influence 
altogether  its  commerce.  In  coming  down  from  Panama  the  traveler 
passes  several  prosperous  areas,  served  by  seaports,  wdiich  commer¬ 
cially  speaking  are  relatively  independent  of  Lima.  In  coming  up 
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THE  DOCKS  AT  CALLAO,  PERU. 


The  water  front  of  Callao,  along  which  the  shipping  comes  and  goes,  is  well  equipped  with  modern  appliances,  but  the  (locks  are  at  present  not  large  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  commerce,  and  therefore  many  vessels  are  obliged  to  lie  at  anchor  for  loading  and  unloading.  Plans  are  in  preparation  to  make  the  facilities  still  better 
than  they  are  now. 


A  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELER  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
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from  the  south,  the  same  condition  holds  jjood  of  other  areas.  Since 
I  felt  imj)elled  to  carry  out  in  Peru  the  system  that  had  worked  suc- 
cessfidly  elsewhere,  I  went  to  the  capital  lirst  and  there  tried  to  catch 
the  vital  qualities  at  the  heart  of  things.  In  doing  this,  I  necessarily 
ski])ped  such  towns  as  Paita,  Salaverry  (the  port  for  Trujillo),  several 
of  which  have  each  a  small  railway  running  into  the  interior;  hut 
these  ])lact«  had  best  he  left  for  one’s  second  tour  of  South  America.  A 
man  can  not  be  ready  for  them  unless  he  already  knows  Lima  and  the 
s])irit  she  represents. 

In  the  second  place,  not  to  plan  to  go  ashore  for  strictly  husmoss 
reasons,  means  to  have  leisure  for  closer  and  more  com])rehensive 
examination  of  shij)ping  methods  employed  on  this  west  coast  of 
South  America.  These  differ  most  radically  from  what  one  sees  in 
Lnited  States  ports  aiid  to  some  extent  in  most  jmrts  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  (hirihhean  Sea.  Tlu're  are  few  real  harbors  on  the 
Pacific.  Put  as  few  commercial  travelers  are  actiuaintetl  with  the 
south  Pacific  I’ll  try  to  give  a  jiicture  of  it  from  the  commercial 
traveler’s  ])oint  of  view. 

The  steamer  works  slowly  up  to  within  1  or  2  miles  of  the  port, 
the  distance  dej)ending  u])on  accident  of  weather.  Down  here  there 
are  but  few  storms,  and  when  they  do  occur  the  steamer’s  caj)tain 
(so  some  have  told  me)  uses  his  judgment  whether  to  make  the  port 
at  all.  When  the  usual  station  or  in  fact  any  position  of  safety  is 
reached,  down  goes  the  anchor  and  the  vessel  drifts  gradually  into 
rest.  The  ocean  .swell  is  deep  and  long,  although  certainly  no  worse 
than  what  I  have  seen  at  Acajutla,  Salvador.  At  any  rate,  barges 
and  rowboats  apj)roach  the  steamer  cautiously,  and  do  not  select 
the  |)oi  t  or  starboard  side  until  it  is  deteiTuined  which  is  the  safer. 
'Phen  the  ladders,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  small  boats  cluster,  are 
lowered,  while  the  barges  come  as  close  as  they  dare  without  being 
actually  in  contact.  Seldom  did  I  see  a  barge  lashed  to  a  steamer; 
they  were  as  a  nde  attached  to  it  only  by  a  loose  hawser,  while  I 
frequently  watched  a  native  whose  almost  oidy  task  was  to  fend  off 
his  barge  when  it  threatened  to  come  dangerou.sly  close  to  our  vessel. 

As  it  so  seldom  rains  along  this  coast,  the  hatches  ai'c  not  clamped 
very  tight,  and  it  is  therefore  an  easy  matter  to  have  them  off  and  the 
hold  accessible  by  the  time  the  barges  are  alongside.  Then  the 
winches  are  set  to  work,  and  the  cargo  destined  for  that  particular 
port  is  lapidly  shifted  from  the  vessel’s  interior  to  the  more  open 
spaces  of  the  tenq)orarv  receptacle  that  is  to  take  this  heterogeneous 
collection  ashore.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  frequently  seen 
emptying  and  filling  going  on  at  the  same  time.  Cargo  to  be  dis- 
charge»l  is  removed  before  the  barge  receiving  it  casts  off  from  the 
steamer  to  make  way  for  the  barge  bringing  an  outgoing  cargo  to  be 
transferred  to  this  steamer.  This  latter  ])roce.ss  is  sometimes  carried 
20384— lUill.  2-14 - 3 


STREET  IN  LIMA,  PERU. 

lAina  provides  for  its  foil, IKK)  inlwbitants  excellent  sanitary  arrangements  and  traasportation  facilities.  It  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  has  a  telephone  servile, 
many  beautiful  residences,  public  buildings,  and  a  handsome  new  theater.  Carefully  studying  such  a  business  street  as  this  will  give  the  commercial 
traveler  a  good  insight  into  the  possibilities  for  the  particular  line  of  goods  he  carries. 
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on  wliilo  the  steamer  is  slowly  getting  the  anchor  nj)  and  heading 
toward  the  open  sea.  Everything  is  moved  by  winches;  much  of  the 
passengers’  baggage  and  all  of  the  cargo  of  whatever  description  or 
character  goes  overboard  or  comes  into  the  space  provided  for  it 
through  their  instrumentality.  Whatever  is  ])acked  in  boxes  or  bales 
has  a  heavy  rope  thrown  around  it  into  a  looj)  of  which  the  giant  hook 
of  the  winch  is  inserted  ;  then  hoisting  is  liegun,  out  of  the  hold  it 
comes,  over  the  barge  it  is  swung,  and  lowered  gently  to  its  temporary 
resting  place. 

This  ])rocess  is  rei)eated  at  every  i)ort,  and  I  never  cease  to  admire 
the  skill  with  which  the  winches  are  handled,  the  ro])es  thrown  into 
place,  packages  adjusted  so  as  to  lit  into  each  other,  and  distances 
calculated.  If  there  are  many  small  bundles,  or  if  their  contents  is 
such  that  they  might  do  damage  to  each  other,  a  coarse  netting  is 
used  for  making  a  sling  into  which  to  collect  everything  that  seems 
to  belong  there.  Occasionally  a  sudden  swell  from  the  deep  Pacific 
raises  or  sinks  the  attendant  barge,  and  the  winch  boj’s  miscalculate 
the  distance  into  its  bottom;  then  there  is  a  jolt  and  the  package  at  the 
end  of  the  rope  may  suffer.  Such  accidents  are  few  hut  unavoidable. 
When  the  barge  reaches  the  landing  place  in  shallow  water,  some¬ 
what  the  same  ])rocess  is  effected,  only  winches  are  ajit  to  be  smaller. 

From  the  shore  })ackages  are  hoisted  into  carts  or  onto  the  backs 
of  men,  hut  in  many  cases  the  local  railway  for  the  interior  has  a  spur 
running  onto  the  i)icr,  and  into  its  cars  all  freight  is  loaded  for  later 
delivery.  Skids  and  trucks  for  that  purpose  are  not  in  such  common 
use  as  in  the  United  States,  yet  the  pier  workmen  are  very  clever 
and  conscientious,  allowing  hut  few  accidents  as  their  freight  ])asses 
through  their  hands. 

All  this  may  ap])ear  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  very  j)rosy  anti  common¬ 
place.  I  am  trying,  however,  to  explain  to  the  commercial  traveler 
who  has  never  seen  such  change  of  cargoes  just  what  gyrations  his 
])ackages  will  be  compelled  to  undergo  before  they  reach  the  consignee. 
To  be  sure,  in  Central  America’s  west  coast  somewhat  the  same 
conditions  exist,  hut  not  many  shipments  from  the  U^nited  States 
nowadays  reach  those  regions,  the  hulk  of  consignments  going  to  the 
ports  on  the  Caribbean  where  docking  facilities  are  available.  And, 
furthermore,  many  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  never  thought 
c)f  business  with  Central  America  are  to-day  thinking  of  sending 
their  traveling  men  down  this  west  coast  to  secure  orders,  or  are 
even  trying  to  obtain  orders  by  catalogues  and  correspondence. 
If  they  do  not  have  a  conception  of  the  conditions  that  must  he  met, 
much  of  their  goods  will  arrive  badly  jiacked  and  damaged. 

This  bad  packing  is  the  bugaboo  of  the  South  American  mer¬ 
chant  buyer.  I  have  seen  it  enough  in  my  earlier  work,  and  I  see 
some  of  it  now.  Nevertheless,  bad  packing  is  not  so  general  as  it 
used  to  be,  and  United  States  shippers  are  learning  the  lesson  of  good 


A  PIER  AT  AX  OPEN  PORT  OX  THE  WEST  COAST. 

Most  of  the  coast  towns  on  tlie  Pacific  side  of  South  America  are  only  roadsteads,  where  vessels 
must  lie  out  at  anchor,  the  cargoes  being  carried  to  and  from  them  in  barges.  When  these  barges 
come  close  to  shore  they  are  loaded  or  unloade<l  at  the  side  of  a  small  pier,  equipped  with  one  or 
more  eranes,  equivalent  to  the  winches  on  the  steamer. 


CERRO  I)E  PASCO,  PERU. 

Cerro  de  Pasco,  Peru,  situated  at  an  elevation  of  14,100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the  capital  of 
the  Department  of  Junin,  130  mites  northeast  of  Lima.  It  is  connected  with  Oroya  ami  the  capital 
of  the  Republic  by  railroad,  83  miles  of  which  were  built  by  .Vmericans  to  foster  the  development 
of  the  copper  deposits  of  the  Cerro  dc  Pa.seo  region,  said  to  contain  the  greatest  single  deposits  of 
copper  in  the  world,  the  estimated  output  of  this  metal  in  the  district  being  fpO.OOO  tons  annually. 
The  Cerro  de  Pasco  silver  mines,  which  were  worked  by  the  Jesuits  from  ItttO  to  1824,  produced 
27  200  tons  of  pure  silver.  Hold  is  also  found  in  smali  quantities  in  the  district,  but  the  great 
industry  of  this  region  is  copper  mining. 
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packing  from  their  commercial  rivals  ami  from  their  own  sad  ex- 
j)erience.  One  explanation,  however,  upon  which  the  very  first 
principle  of  packing  depends,  is  given  in  the  transportation  methods 
ahsolutely  necessary  along  this  west  coast,  as  I  have  tried  to  illustrate 
them.  Let  the  manufacturer  take  notice.  Goods  damaged  on 
arrival  at  destination  are  not  so  damaged  because  of  careless  or  ma¬ 
licious  handling,  but  because  the  verj'  nature  of  transit  permits  of  no 
other  method  than  what  I  have  just  described.  For  the  present  at 
least  this  can  not  be  changed.  The  simplest  solution  is  therefore  to 
jrack  at  the  warehouse  for  the  treatment  all  boxes  and  bundles  are 
sure  to  get.  When  the  traveler  has  an  object  lesson  such  as  is  before 
his  eyes  nearly  every  day  on  this  west  coast  from  Paita  to  Callao,  he 
will  learn  to  comjrly  with  the  demands  of  the  merchants  who  buy  his 
goods.  When  he  realizes  that  a  crushing  weight  of  jrerhaps  2,000 
pounds  is  suddenly  applied  to  his  boxes  as  they  are  hoisted  out 
of  the  hold  and  are  dangled  at  the  end  of  the  winch  for  five  minutes, 
he  will  reinforce  the  sides  of  these  boxes.  Double  care  in  this  regard, 
even  at  additional  expense,  pays,  and  pays  well.  The  purchaser  is 
willing  to  have  the  cost  of  extra  packing  tacked  onto  his  bill  if  he 
feel  certain  that  his  goods  arrive  with  no  disappointing  jier  cent  of 
damage  when  they  finally  are  unpacked  in  his  warehouse. 

These  were  my  thoughts  as  I  hung  over  the  rails  of  the  steamer  for 
an  hour  at  a  time,  watching  with  a  reasonably  trained  eye  the  same 
process  go  on  at  each  port.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  the  destination 
was  by  no  means  at  hand  when  once  the  box  or  bundle  arrived  on 
shore.  This  might  be  only  the  beginning  of  the  trip.  At  the  little 
seaport  some  sort  of  a  railway  taps  the  more  or  less  distant  interior, 
but  from  its  terminus  some  mountain  city  may  yet  have  to  be  reached 
over  rougher  trails,  on  carts,  on  mule,  or  llama  back,  or  perhaps  even 
on  the  sturdy  shoulders  of  men.  Nevertheless,  my  own  experience 
warranted  me  in  the  belief  that  a  well-packed  case,  coming  unharmed 
through  the  test  of  the  steamer’s  hold,  the  winch,  the  barge,  and  the 
landing  stage,  will  generally  survive  even  the  oxcart  and  the  mule. 
One  lesson  in  this  connection  1  have  learned  here  along  the  west  coast. 
Much  of  the  commercial  area  into  which  the  traveler  penetrates  and 
ships  his  goods  is  accessible  by  the  railway. 

The  commercial  traveler  may  follow  the  same  hint.  Wherever  the 
railway  goes  he  can  probably  find  a  market,  dependent  upon  the  class  of 
good§  he  is  trying  to  sell.  Only  on  rare  occasions  will  he  be  tempted 
to  resort  to  the  diligencia  or  the  saddle.  For  the  tourist  conditions 
may  be  different.  Many  delightful  characteristics  of  life,  much  of 
the  history,  the  people,  and  the  beauties  of  nature  are  surely  out  of 
reach  unless  one  boldly  ventures  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and 
knowing  other  parts  of  Latin  America  as  well  as  I  do,  I  wmuld  not  hesi¬ 
tate  one  moment  to  throw  myself  upon  the  hospitality  of  those  whose 
environment  is  still  undisturbed  by  the  impatience  of  the  steam  engine. 


DISCHARGING  CARGO  WHEN  ANCHORED  IN  A  ROADSTEAD. 


The  winch  does  all  the  work  of  the  steamer,  pickinR  up  the  package  prepared  for  it  and  lowering  the 
burden  into  the  waiting  barge.  It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  how  damage  can  happen  without  accusing 
the  winch  boy  of  carelessness. 


From  IVni  To-day. 

A  BOX  OF  DAMAGED  GOODS. 

This  particular  lx)x  was  so  much  injured  that  the  consifniee  refused  to  awept 
it.  The  l)larae  must  lie,  however,  at  the  door  of  the  manufacturer  and 
shipper,  l)e<'ause  the  heavy  machinery  should  have  had  the  stoutest  kind 
of  protection  Inside,  and  the  box  itself  should  have  been  so  thoroughly 
reinforced  that  it  would  withstand  the  necessary  strain  put  upon  it  in 
transit. 
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So  this  brings  me  to  Callao,  the  busiest  port  of  Peru  and  the  entrepot 
for  its  capital,  Lima.  The  approach  to  the  harbor  is  attractive,  for 
it  is  in  reality  a  harbor,  sheltered  in  most  directions  from  wind  and  sea. 
On  the  right  are  two  ishmds  that  give  added  protection,  and  the 
water  front  is  as  lively  and  solitlly  built  as  that  of  many  of  our  own 
shipping  places.  Fogs  not  infrequently  obscure  the  details,  however. 
Thus  it  happened  the  morning  I  arrived  that  the  steamer  was 
obliged  to  crawl  slowly  to  anchorage,  and  we  were  not  permitted  to 
land  till  jnist  midday. 

The  fleteros  (boatmen)  crowd  around  tbe  vessel,  and  are  willing  to 
bargain  for  the  transport  of  passenger  with  baggage  to  the  wharf, 
where  the  customs  examination  is  conducted.  Each  lletero  has  a 
license  tag,  and  the  regular  tariff  for  the  use  of  his  boat  can  be 
enforced,  but  as  I  know  from  long  experience  elsewhere,  good-natured 
firmness  on  what  is  a  jiroper  price  with  a  sliglit  inclination  to  liber¬ 
ality  will  almost  always  give  (piick  service  and  cheerful  resjionses. 
The  purser  of  the  steamer,  or  in  fact  any  one  of  the  stewards  who 
may  have  been  on  the  coast  long  enough  to  give  him  knowledge  from 
which  to  speak,  can  tell  the  ]>assenger  the  average  fee  to  ])ay. 

In  Callao  this  advance  agreement  is  a  matter  of  some  importance, 
because  it  is  wise  to  arrange  for  transportation  clear  tbrough  to  the 
door  of  the  hotel  in  Lima.  So  far  as  I  could  learn  there  are  no  very 
good  hotels  in  the  seaport  itself,  although  respectable  lodgings  can  be 
obtained  there.  This  is 'easily  understood,  because  the  capital  is  only 
10  miles  away,  with  frequent  trolley  and  steam  car  connection,  so 
that  nearly  all  travelers  and  even  many  business  men  live  in  Lima. 
I  at  first  thought  that  it  might  be  of  advantage  to  stay  a  flay  or  so  in 
Callao,  l)ut  everyone  told  me  that  nothing  would  be  gained  tliereby, 
and  that  the  wiser  course  was  to  go  straight  to  Idma  and  to  come  to 
Callao  from  there  at  any  time  of  day  or  night  I  felt  so  inclined.  Let 
the  stranger  therefore  bargain  for  delivery  of  himself  and  his  outfit  to 
the  door  of  the  hotel.  I  did  so,  and  took  my  fletero  along  as  guide 
and  companion,  learning  from  his  pleasant  gossij)  much  practical 
information  thereby. 

The  Peruvian  libra  is  exactly  equal  to  the  British  pound  sterling, 
which  is  ordinarih"  quoted  at  $4.80J.  Pound  for  libra  and  libra  for 
pound  they  are  interchangeable  at  stores,  hotels,  and  ticket  offices,  while 
both  are  legal  tender.  But  here  in  Lima,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
it  hapjiened  that  the  sovereign,  which  is  the  unit  in  which  my  letter  of 
credit  is  issued,  was  at  a  discount.  In  other  words,  a  letter  of  credit 
payable  in  pounds  is  never  cashed  in  that  commodity,  but  the  seller 
of  the  draft  must  take  his  money  in  currency  of  the  country  where  he 
may  present  it.  If,  then,  he  wishes  to  get  actual  gold  sovereigns  he 
must  buy  them  at  market  value,  the  same  as  if  they  were  apples  or 
other  merchandise.  It  has  cost  me  many  a  silver  piece  to  buy  gold 
money,  which,  as  I  said  in  my  former  letter,  I  always  carry  for 


A  FLEET  OF  “FLETEROS”  COMING  Ol'T  TO  A  STEAMER. 


This  is  t  lie  usual  sicht  at  any  port  on  the  west  eoa.st.  In  these  rowlioatspa-ssenpers  ami  most  of  their  bactiaKe 
tjo  to  shore.  The  steamer  ticket  does  not  include  transportation  between  shore  and  steamer,  and  bar- 
Kaininp  for  it  is  the  rule,  but  each  port  has  its  lenal  tarilT,  and  as  a  ruie  each  “lletero”  is  licensed. 


THE  PORT  OF  MOLLENDO,  PERU. 


Mullendo  is  the  landing  place  for  the  Southern  Railway  going  to  .\requipa.  Lake  Titicaca  (Cttzco),  and 
La  Paz.  Steamers  always  lie  outside,  but  when  the  barge  or  rowlxiat  is  once  within  the  protection  of  the 
pier,  loailing  or  itnloadihg  can  be  carrieil  on  with  facility.  The  railway  is  comfortable,  carrying  chair 
cars  and  buiTet,  and  the  scenery  along  the  line  is  remarkably  interesting. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  THEATER  AT  LA  PAZ,  BOLIVIA 


This  theater  was  built  in  !!)()!>,  and  has  a  seating  capai-ity  of  1,500  people.  Many  fine  plays  are  given  here,  but  the  high  altitude  is  said  to  l)e  trying  on  the  voices  of 
foreign  opera  singers  who  visit  Bolivia  at  frequent  intervals.  The  theater  is  a  concrete  denial  of  the  accepted  traveler'.s  tale  that  La  Paz  is  quaint,  colonial,  and 
remote.  The  city  is  modern  in  many  ways,  and  the  traveler  is  misguided  who  fails  to  take  note  of  that  fact. 
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emergency.  In  Lima,  liowever,  Britisli  sovereigns  cost  less  than 
libras  (at  least  on  that  i)articular  da}’),  so  that  I  actually  received  a 
premium  for  the  exchange.  I  hope  others  may  prove  as  luck}’. 

But  to  come  back  to  hotels.  Lima,  like  all  towns  and  many  cities 
in  Latin  America,  has  one  best  hotel.  The  traveler  can  find  out  its  name 
from  the  gossip  on  the  steamer  coming  down  from  Panama.  In  fact, 
it  is  always  safe  to  ask  a  ship’s  officer  or  any  ac(iuaintancc  on  the 
voyage  what  is  the  best  hotel  in  the  place,  and  the  information  given 
is  sure  to  be  satisfactory.  Of  course  there  are  other  hotels,  some 
quite  pleasant,  but  my  advice  is  that  the  opinion  expressed  by  fellow 
passengers  is  quite  trustworthy.  For  the  first  time,  at  least,  the 
popular  hotel  should  be  selected.  After  one  has  formed  one’s  own 
opinion,  an  experiment  may  be  tried.  At  any  rate,  the  best-known 
hotel  in  any  place  is  the  rendezvous  for  pleasure  and  business.  The 
residents  assume  that  the  traveler  is  staying  there;  it  is  the  best  spot 
at  which  to  make  an  appointment,  and  if  opportunity  for  any  little 
entertainment  arises,  one  can  be  confident  that  everything  will  be  all 
right  for  all  concerned. 

Lima  has  great  charm.  1  am  tempted  to  give  my  impressions  of 
the  city,  the  first  the  average  traveler  down  the  west  coast  sees  in 
South  ;Vmerica,  but  I  must  keep  to  my  subject.  There  is  vigor  here, 
but  expectancy.  Tilings  are  just  about  to  be  done.  The  life  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  upon  them,  and  while  the  past  is  always  evident, 
the  changes  the  future  will  bring  seem  close  at  hand.  So  much  the 
better  for  the  commercial  traveler,  if  he  makes  the  right  start,  for 
with  acquaintance,  friendships,  and  perhaps  a  clientele  established, 
the  man  who  has  good  goods  to  sell  may  expect  a  reward  when  trade 
through  the  Panama  Canal  adds  a  favorable  factor  to  his  competitive 
ambition. 

A  trip  the  traveler  must  make  from  Lima  is  that  up  the  Central 
Railway  to  Cerro  de  Pasco.  Many  articles  and  many  books  have 
been  written  on  this  part  of  Peru,  so  1  mention  it  only  as  a  field  for 
commercial  activity.  The  scenic  and  other  marvels  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  There  is  nothing  to  break  the  journey  to  the  plateau,  unless 
one  wishes  to  ascend  the  15,000  feet  gradually.  Neither  need  one 
be  tempted  on  the  first  trip  to  visit  other  towns  than  Cerro  de  Pasco 
although  several  places  should  be  marked  as  worthy  of  future  inves¬ 
tigation.  Remember,  I  am  exploring  the  ground  for  myself  and  try¬ 
ing  to  give  advice  to  others,  and  for  that  reason  I  allow  only  the  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  time  to  covering  what  promises  to  be  profitable  now. 

Experience  so  far  has  taught  me  that  South  America  needs  very 
carefid  studying  if  success  is  to  follow  my  efforts.  I  have  no  time  or 
money  to  waste,  yet  I  want  to  reap  the  fidlest  value  from  this  trip. 
For  my  own  satisfaction  I  have  learned  that  I  must  get  right  down 
to  the  people  of  the  country,  here  even  closer,  perhaps,  than  in  other 
countries  where  I  feel  more  at  home. 


The  city  has  a  good 


CALLE  COMERCIO,  LA  PAZ,  BOLIVIA. 

Along  this  street  may  be  seen  types  of  the  newer  business  bouses,  some  of  which  are  commendable  for  their  simplicity  and  architectural  design. 

system  of  electric  cars. 
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Afy  first  stop,  sifter  (lusirtoriiij;  myself  sit  si  hotel,  Is  to  visit  the 
United  States  consul,  whose  assistance  is  indispensable.  lie  ususilly 
knows  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  and  is  jiosted  on  the  commercisil 
condition  of  his  district.  1  like  to  say  for  my  own  satisfsxction  that 
in  my  inquiries  I  have  always  been  welcomed  and  aided  by  him. 
But,  poor  man,  I  try  not  to  bother  him  too  much.  He  is  a  hsird- 
worked  official,  and  can  not  be  expected  or  asked  to  know  everything^. 
Always  keep  in  touch  with  him,  however,  and  let  him  keep  track  of 
you,  and  the  result  will  leave  nothing;  to  be  reg:i-etted. 

^fy  next  step  is  to  g:o  over  csirefully  in  a  directory  the  names  and 
siddresses  of  those  who  may  handle  my  line.  But  the  distinctive 
sidxlivisions  in  a  directory  are  not  always  a  safe  guide.  In  many 
instances  a  large  and  important  dealer  in  jiarticidar  merchandise 
may  be  concealed  under  the  general  title  of  importer  and  exporter  or 
general  agent.  lie  may  do  a  business  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars,  and  have  agencies  in  a  dozen  or  more  jilaces  in  the  country,  with 
only  his  name  ovei-  the  door.  Be  sure  not  to  overlook  any  man  or  firm 
whose  relationships  with  the  commercial  world  are  of  an  international 
character.  Next  I  follow  down  the  list  of  business  houses  whose  inter¬ 
ests  may  be  aroused  by  what  I  carry,  and  I  call  on  them  one  by  one. 

My  last  step  is  to  go  exploring.  I  mean  that  I  wander  about  the 
city,  look  into  shop  windows,  investigate  the  conditions  and  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  local  demand,  aiul  try  to  get  acquainted  with  the  retail 
dealers  and  even  the  customers  themselves.  I  get  thereby  the  cur¬ 
rent  attitude  of  mind,  and  learn  not  oidy  what  chance  I  have  for 
entering  the  market,  but  also  what  mollifications  should  be  made  on 
my  own  line  to  meet  the  tastes  or  the  requirements  of  the  people  who 
will  buy.  I  have  never  tried  to  sell  anything  in  this  way,  but  it  gives 
me  a  firmer  clutch  of  knowledge  and  an  ability  to  talk  sense  with  any 
clients  (parroquianos)  present  or  to  come.  This  implies,  of  course, 
a  reasonable  fluency  in  Spanish,  but  even  lacking  that,  it  is  astonish¬ 
ing  how  much  can  be  accomplished  among  all  native  classes  here  by 
a  smile,  patience,  good  nature,  and  an  appeal  to  their  curiosity. 
^Moreover,  this  is  the  best  practical  school  in  the  world,  for  I  have 
often  been  astonished  to  find  that  an  article  which  all  dictionaries 
translate  by  one  name  will,  among  the  people  who  use  it  daily,  be 
called  and  sold  by  quite  another.  Having  this  local  word  in  one’s 
vocabulary  helps  a  lot  in  making  a  sale. 

Were  1  selling  pianos,  even,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  act  thus,  with 
modifications  to  suit  the  particular  case.  I  have  before  me  now  a 
letter  from  a  gooil  friend  who,  like  myself,  is  making  the  commercial 
tour  of  South  America  for  the  first  time,  although  my  knowledge  of 
Latin  America  in  general  is  far  more  extenisve  than  his.  He  writes: 

I  have  spent  quite  a  lot  of  time  in  the  shops  themselves,  demonstrating  my  product 
and  teaching  the  native  workman  how  to  handle  my  goods.  I  thus  make  friends  with 
the  men  in  the  shops,  all  of  which  seems  necessary  in  my  business,  and  I  have  made 
known  by  its  trade  name  our  products  in  the  shops. 


TIIK  PIKR  AN'O  RAILWAY  WHARF,  ARICA. 


.Steamers  here  must  lie  ollshorc,  at  anelior.  The  railw  ay  to  l,a  Par,  l)et!ins  just  at  the  left  of  the  pieture.  Reyoiid  and  under  the  "  Morro  ”  is  a  pleasant  hathiny  Iteaeh  which 

is  much  frequented  by  the  people  of  the  port. 
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You  sec,  he  got  right  down  to  the  bottom,  and  I  am  certain  that  he 
and  his  company  will  never  regret  the  time  or  the  effort  it  cost  him. 
Referring  again  to  my  friend,  he  confirms  my  advice  to  take  only  the 
big  cities  first  as  furnishing  plenty  of  work  in  reasonable  time.  lie 
also  cites  another  friend  who  is  an  old  hand  at  the  game,  who  reserves 
other  places  than  the  centers  for  subsequent  trips,  and  he  says  that 
it  is  never  possible  to  cover  South  America  in  one  trip. 

Following  my  own  convictions,  therefore,  I  came  back  from  Cerro 
de  Pasco,  and  took  steamer  again  at  Callao  for  Mollendo,  planning  to 
stay  at  Arequipa  on  my  way  to  La  Paz,  the  capital  of  Bolivia. 
Between  Callao  and  Mollendo  there  are  at  least  two  ])orts,  Cerro 
Azul  and  Pisco,  which  I  had  to  put  on  my  reserve  list,  although 
other  towns  are  on  the  steamer’s  itinerary.  The  distance  to  Mol¬ 
lendo  is  485  miles,  and  we  were  four  days  underway.  I  give  this 
fact  merely  to  show  that  one  must  not  be  in  a  hurry,  nor  make  an 
inflexible  itinerary,  because  disappointment  is  sure  to  follow.  I 
utilize  the  time  on  a  steamer  for  writing  out  my  notes,  making  reports, 
and  arranging  for  the  future. 

At  Mollendo  there  seemed  no  good  reason  for  delay,  so  I  took  the 
first  train  up  the  mountains,  reaching  Arequipa  in  the  afternoon.  In 
addition  to  the  advantage  of  getting  a  good  acquaintance  with  this 
town,  a  practi(“e  no  traveler  can  afford  to  neglect,  there  is  the  further 
reason  that  it  offers  a  convenient  break  in  the  journey  between  the 
seacoast  and  Lake  Titicaca,  which  is  12,500  feet  high,  Arecjuipa  being 
but  7,500  feet.  Here  the  climate  is  delightful,  and  a  few  days’  rest 
fits  the  traveler  for  the  rarer  air  of  the  plateau  above,  and  permits 
the  necessary  accjuaintance  with  its  markets. 

Probably  you  think,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  ought  to  tell  more  of 
scenery,  while  I  am  talking  shop.  But  I  have  intentionally  omitted 
expressions  of  my  feelings  in  passing  through  these  wonderful  coun¬ 
tries,  ])artly  because  I  am  shy  and  like  to  keep  my  enthusiasms  to 
myself,  partly  because  much  has  been  written  in  the  many  books  on 
South  America,  old  as  well  as  new,  and  I  should  be  a  {)oor  hand  at 
description  compared  with  trained  writers.  Besides,  these  letters  are 
stringing  out  beyond  my  original  intention,  as  it  is,  and  I  wish  to 
utilize  all  the  space  you  can  give  me  for  unvarnished  experiences  and 
opinions  on  the  workaday  problems  of  the  traveling  salesman. 

From  Arequipa  the  train  climbs  in  a  short  day  slowly  to  Puno,  on 
Lake  Titicaca.  Just  before  reaching  that  last  station  comes  Juliaca, 
from  which  a  line  runs  toCuzco,  alsoworth  visiting,  but  to  be  entered  as 
a  point  for  a  return  trip  to  Peru,  because  it  would  take  at  least  a  week 
out  of  the  schedide  to  make  it.  For  the  tourist  it  must  be  irresistible. 
Direct  connection  is  made  at  Puno  with  the  steamer  across  Lake 
Titicaca,  and  I  wish  to  give  my  testimony  as  to  the  comfortable 
service  offere<l.  Not  much  of  the  lake  can  be  seen  on  the  through 
trip,  because,  as  the  train  arrives  late  in  the  afternoon  and  as  the 
steamer  leaves  soon  afterwards,  when  it  is  already  dusk,  and  as  it 


A  TUNNEL  ON  THE  AKICA-LA  PAZ  RAILWAY. 

This  short  route  between  La  Paz  and  the  Pacific  otiers  a  train  service  coverint:  the  journey  in'one  day. 
Much  of  the  enRineerint:  work  is  admirable.  The  line  has  the  lonjtest  stretch  of  continuous  rack-railway 
system  in  the  world,  41)  kilometers.  Engineers  tell  me  that  they  can  coast  118  kilometers  without  a  stop. 


THE  CLUB  lU  ILHING  AT  AKICA. 

Every  city  in  Latin  America  has  some  such  social  organization,  called  either  club  or  casino.  It  forms  tbe 
social  and  often  the  business  center  of  the  place,  and  every  foreigner  and  visitor  is  u.sually  given  the 
courtesies  of  its  use.  This  particular  club  Imiks  out  ujion  a  delightful  little  plaza  in  the  heart  of  the  town, 
with  broad  shade  trees  and  pleasant  surrounding  walks. 
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"rows  nu"hty  cold  on  deck,  there  is  nothin"  to  do  hut  to  "o  to  bed. 
(Juiqui  is  the  Bolivian  landin"  place  for  the  steamer,  hut  it  can 
hardly  he  called  a  town.  The  passen"er  hurries  from  the  boat  to  the 
train,  and  leaves  immediately  for  La  Paz,  arrivin"  about  noon.  On 
the  way  is  jiassed  the  station  near  which  are  the  famous  ruins  of 
Tihuanaco,  and  it  is  to  me  a  matter  of  deep  rejiret  that  my  sense  of 
duty  to  my  business  compelled  me  to  fore"o  the  pleasure  of  a  visit 
to  them.  Really,  such  a  trip  as  this  entails  one  sacrifice  after  the 
other,  because,  so  far  as  I  have  jjone,  throu"h  Ecuador  and  Peru, 
many,  many  days  mi"ht  he  profitably  spent  in  si"htseein",  or  in 
studyiii"  the  historic  treasures  on  every  hand,  or  in  ailmirin"  even  to 
complete  absorption  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature  with  which 
she  has  so  lavishly  endowed  these  fascinatin"  countries.  I  yield 
none  of  my  early  love  for  Central  America  and  its  people  when  I  say 
that  I  feel  a  new  thrill  of  pleasure  here  nearly  every  day,  and  selfishly 
envy  the  tourist  who  may  have  time  and  freedom  to  enjoy  without 
stint  the  fascinations  of  the  Andes. 

And  at  least  I  am  in  La  Paz.  Standing  at  the  brow  of  the  preci- 
jiice,  or,  it  one  prefers,  at  the  edge  of  the  huge  barranca  in  whose  bowl 
lies  the  city  of  La  Paz,  I  am  awestruck  at  thegiganti('  craftsmanship 
of  nature  in  forming  such  a  nesting  place,  and  at  the  temerity  of  man 
in  making  this  strange  depression  his  home.  But  on  closer  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  La  Paz  itself,  as  the  abode  of  live  and  active  human  beings, 
I  am  surjn-ised  that  due  credit  has  md  been  given  to  the  modern  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  capital.  In  all  books  I  have  so  far  read  on  the  city, 
emphasis  was  laid  on  its  quaintness,  its  hiddenness,  its  remoteness  in 
both  place  and  time.  All  this  is  true,  from  a  superficial  romantic 
])oint  of  view.  But  what  is  needed  besides  this  glare  of  uniqueness, 
is  counter-emphasis  on  the  striking  up-to-dateness  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  factors  that  make  a  city  what  it  is  to-day.  La  Paz  is  delight¬ 
fully  modern  in  many  ways.  The  streets  are  paved  with  cobble¬ 
stones,  and  are  so  steep  that  few  horse-drawn  vehicles  and  auto¬ 
mobiles  are  seen,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  has  a  good  electric  trolley- 
car  service  and  illumination.  Most  of  the  houses  have  the  definite 
touch  of  Spanish  Americax  impressed  on  them  both  without  and 
within,  yet  recently  liuilt  structures  there  are  in  plenty,  and  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  they  serve  their  purpose  better  than  tlusse  put  up 
by  the  Spaniards  many  years  ago.  As  for  the  people,  it  must  be  at 
once  granted  that  a  large  proportion  are  of  aboriginal  stock,  but 
the  noticeable  element  which  is  of  S])anish  blood  has  retained  to 
a  remarkable  extent  the  vigor  which  was  inherited  from  sturdy  b'uro- 
pean  stock,  and  the  natives  have  been  influenced  thereby.  La  Paz, 
and  in  fact  all  Bolivia,  is  alive.  I  felt  it  the  first  day  I  arrived,  and 
instead  of  dreaming  of  the  past,  I  was  kept  bufy  with  the  present 
and  taking  note  of  the  possibilities  for  the  future. 

26384— Bull.  2—14 - 4 


A  RAILWAY  STATION  IN  BOLIVIA, 


The  railway  in  Bolivia  is  rapidly  extendinp  toward  the  larger  mining  areas  of  the  Repuhlie,  and  plans 
are  on  foot  to  advance  various  lines  over  the  crest  of  the  Andes  into  the  rich  agricultural  regions  on 
the  eastern  slopes.  As  the  plateau  is  hut  sparsely  inhabited,  apart  from  the  important  mining 
towns,  it  has  been  necessary, to  construct  stations  of  this  character,  solid  and  suitable  to  the  purpose, 
but  quite  in  contrast  to  stations  in  the  Tropics  or  in  a  country  wherea  native  population  clusters 
aroundfany  stopping  place  on  the  railway.  The  commercial  student  should  note  the  conditions 
of  traffic  w’hich  must  accompany  stations  lihe  this. 


LAKE  TITICACA,  AT  GUAQUI,  BOLIVIA. 

The  Mollendo-La  Paz  route  reaches  Puno,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca,  in  Peruvian  territory,  then 
crosses  the  lake  by  steamer  to  Guaqui,  in  Bolivia.  The  steamer  shown  to  the  right  is  the  Inca.  In 
the  foreground  are  balsas,  made  of  close-woven  straw,  used  hy  natives  on  the  lake. 
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I  did  not  feel  half  so  remote  here  in  lofty  La  Paz  as  I  have  in 
many  places  in  Mexico  not  500  miles  from  the  Texas  border.  I  have 
danced  a  two-step  with  music  from  a  fine  pianola,  and  in  the  same 
room  I  heard,  besides  Spanish,  familiar  talk  in  English,  German,  and 
French.  Social  life  differs  not  at  aU  from  that  in  any  large  Latin 
city  of  the  Old  World  or  the  Xew. 

These  incidents  are  thrown  in,  Mr.  Editor,  to  attempt  to  destroy 
the  delusion  I  have  discovered  in  reading,  or  have  heard  from  ordi¬ 
nary  travelers,  that  Bolivia  is  out  of  the  world.  The  very  opposite 
is  the  case,  espe<aally  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  commercial  trav¬ 
eler  who  is  looking  for  a  permanent  market  and  can  fore<‘.ast  the 
future.  I  advise  every  man  to  come  to  Polivia.  Practically  every¬ 
thing  can  be  sold  here.  It  is  only  a  question  of  studying  opportu¬ 
nity,  estimating  costs,  and  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  consumers. 
In  addition  to  La  Paz,  there  are  other  cities  in  Bolivia,  and  note 
should  be  made  of  them  for  a  future  visit,  if  (as  I  regret  to  say  was 
my  own  case)  they  can  not  be  covered  on  the  first  trip.  These  are 
Oruro  and  Potosi,  on  the  railway;  Cochabamba,  Sucre,  and  perhaps 
Tarija,  as  yet  off  the  railway  but  accessible  by  stagecoach  or  mule 
back.  Others  may  be  added  as  experience  dictates,  but  these  will 
suffice. 

I  promised  a  few  words  on  the  climate  yf  La  Paz,  and  these  must 
be  given  now.  It  is  cold;  for  one  who  hitflbeen  continuously  in  the 
Tropics,  I  found  it  always  cold  (about  55°  to  65°  F.),  although  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  out  of  doors  the  sun  was  pleasantly  warm.  The 
evening  and  night  are  chilly.  It  was  necessary  for  nre  to  wear  my 
warmest  clothing  and  to  keep  mov'ing.  A  few  of  the  houses  have 
small  portable  oil  stoves  in  the  drawing-rooms,  but  the  hotel,  the 
club,  and  public  Iniildings  were  without  artificial  means  of  heating. 
The  temporary  visitor  must  therefore  prepare  for  this  low  tempera¬ 
ture  by  carrying  thicker  garments,  even  if  they  should  be  discarded 
on  leavdng  Bolivia.  Neither  this  cold  nor  the  thinness  of  the  air  is 
unhealthy,  if  the  traveler  has  not  a  weak  heart  nor  impaired  lungs, 
and,  thank  heav^en,  I  am  not  failing  in  either  health  or  habits. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  written  too  much  and,  so  it  seems  to  me, 
have  said  too  little.  It  is  about  like  my  trip,  where  I  have  so  far 
seen  and  learned  a  great  deal,  but  I  feel  that  I  have  left  out  quite  as 
much  as  I  have  accomplished.  South  America  is  huge — very  much 
greater  than  I  had  imagined  when  I  started — and  I  ki|ow  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  put  aside  many  important  things  for  a  second  visit. 
So  I  have  omitted  from  this  letter  many  details  that  were  of  value, 
while  I  tried  to  crowd  into  it  those  points  that  impressed  me  as  most 
vital  to  a  man  gathering  information  from  first-hand  experience. 
You  must  be  the  judge  of  the  success  of  my  efforts  and  cut  out  what¬ 
ever  may  be  superfluous,  llasta  luegn. 


VlAJERO. 


ACROSS  UNKNOWN  SOUTH 
AMERICA'  /, 

THK  Pan  Amorican  Union  has  just  rocoivod  a  coj)}'  of  Mr.  A. 

Ilonrv  Savago-Landor’s  most  iTcont  hook,  Across  Unknown 
South  America.  This  voluminous  work  will  j)rovc  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  any  library,  inasmuch  as  it  fjives  a  wealth 
of  detailed  information  anent  the  <>:eolo<;y,  to])oj>:ra|)hv,  zoolojjy,  soil, 
vefietation,  and  ‘jeneral  ])hysical  characteristics  of  some  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  j>ortions  of  Brazil  based  on  the.  ])ersonal  observations  of  an 
experienced  explorer. 

Before  dealinjj  with  the  work  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  the 
author  is  one  of  the  most  widely  traveled  exjdorers  livin<;  to-day. 
He  has  published  a  number  of  books  dealinj'  with  his  former  travels 
in  Japan,  ('hina,  South  Mongolia,  Corea,  Tibet,  India,  Xej)al,  amon^ 
the  Ainu  of  Yezo  and  the  Kurile  Islands,  across  Persia,  Afghanistan, 
Beluchistan,  amonjj;  the  Phili])])ine  Islands,  and  the  Sulu  Archi])ela‘jo. 
He  has  traveled  extensively  in  the  United  Slates,  ('anada,  Australia, 
the  Azores;  has  crossed  the  African  Continent  at  its  widest  ])art,and 
visited  Jamaica,  Madeira,  and  the  Re])ublic  of  Panama.  His  recent 
ex])edition  in  South  America  included  the  Kej)ublics  of  Brazil,  Peru, 
Bolivia,  Chile,  and  Argentina,  to  which  task  he  broufjht  the  vast 
ex])erience  fathered  in  the  many  out-of-the-way  j)laces  he  formerly 
visited. 

The  book  is  a  detailed  narrative  of  his  experiences  and  observa¬ 
tions  in  explorinji  a  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  vast  Brazilian 
States  of  Goyaz  and  Matto  Grosso,  his  subse(|uent  journey  down  the 
Arinos  and  Tapajos  Rivers  into  the  Amazon,  and  thence  to  Para, 
the  jjreat  rubber  ])ort  of  Brazil.  From  Para  he  made  the  usual  tri]) 
up  the  Amazon  to  Manaos,  thence  to  Ifpiitos,  and  from  there  by 
small  launches  to  Yessup,  Peru,  and  thence  on  mule  back  across  the 
Andes  to  Lima.  The  remainder  of  the  journey  lay  aloii"  well-beaten 
})aths  and  had  no  special  sijjnificance,  his  descri])tion  of  ])laces  visited 
and  details  of  ex])eriences  being  more  or  less  in  line  with  those  of  the 
average  English  tourist. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Landor’s  exj)edition  ma^'  be  briefly  summed  uj) 
as  follows:  (1 )  It  prove<l  that  it  is  jmssible  fox'* an  ex|)erienced  traveler 
to  cross  Brazil,  perhajxs  in  almost  any  direction,  with  a  comjxaratively 

'  Across  I’nknown  South  .Vmerica,  by  A.  Henry  Savage-I.andor,  author  of  In  the  Forbidden  Land. 
An  Explorer’s  Adventures  in  Tibet,  Across  Wildest  .tfrica,  etc.,  with  eiftht  full-pajte  platfs  in  color, 
numerous  Illustrations  from  photographs,  and  maps.  In  two  volumes,  with  Slti  pages  of  text.  Little, 
Itrown  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  I’rioe,  110. 
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small  numlx'r  of  heljicrs.  (2)  It  afforded  evidenee  that  the  Indian 
population  of  the  comparatively  unknown  interior  of  the  country, 
at  least  of  that  jiortion  through  whicli  Mr.  Landor’s  route  lay,  is 
‘Generally  greatly  overestimated;  also  that  the  dangei’s  from  savages, 
wild  beasts,  jioisonous  serjients,  etc.,  are  usually  exaggerated.  (3) 
The  meteorological  observations  daily  recorded  are  a  distinct  ac(|ui- 
sition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  country.  (4)  Mr.  Landor’s  altitudt>*^ 
observations,  recorded  almost  daily  and  forming  a  com])lete  chain 
across  the  continent,  will  serve  to  correct  many  errors  shown  in 
existing  topograjdiical  ma])s  of  the  country.  (5)  His  survey  of  the 
country  between  the  Araguay  River  and  the  Madeira,  and  his  careful 
survey  of  the  Aiinos  River  and  of  the  Arinos-Juruena,  the  latter 
being  one  of  the  large  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  are  ])erhaps  the 
most  valuable  features  of  the  excellent  record  of  his  observations. 
(0)  Ilis  observations  relative  to  the  headwaters  of  the  following 
im])ortant  rivers:  The  Rio  Vernielho,  Rio  Claro,  Rio  Araguaya,  Rio 
Barreiros,  Rio  das  Mortes,  Rio  8.  Lourenco,  the  Cuyaha,  the  Xingu, 
the  Paranatinga,  the  Paraguay,  the  Rio  Arinos,  and  the  Secundury 
are  all  of  geogra])hical  importance.  (7)  The  Tapajos  River  was  given 
a  thorough  studv  throughout  almost  its  entire  course.  (iS)  The 
])uhlication  of  vocabularies  containing  quite  a  large  number  of  words 
of  the  Bororo,  Ajiiacar,  Mundurucu,  and  Canijias  or  Antis  Indians 
is  also  a  feature  of  interest  to  those  interested  in  Indian  jdiilology. 

In  the  preface  Mr.  Landor  lays  some  stress  on  the  alleged  fact  that 
he  was  able  to  collect  evidence  as  to  the  correctness  of  a  theory  he 
has  long  held  relative  to  the  jiresent  formation  of  the  earth’s  surface. 
Inasmuch  as  tlie  theoiy  advanced  is  uni(|ue  and  in  conflict  with  what 
have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  well-established  geological  facts,  the 
following  excerpt  is  (pioted: 

One  ha.s  only  to  look  at  any  inaj)  of  tlie  entire  world  to  see  what  really  happened 
to  the  earth  in  day.s  Ion?  gone  hy.  Ix‘t  me  lir.st  of  all  tell  you  that  there  never  existed 
a  continent  between  .\frica  and  South  America.  In  fact.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  as 
much  as  a  square  mile  between  tho.se  two  continents  more  submerged  to-day  than  it 
was  thou.sands  upon  th(.iissinds  of  years  ago. 

Here  is  what  really  hai)))ened;  The  earth  at  one  period  changed  its  shape— when 
is  merely  guesswork  and  is  of  no  consequence  herx* — and  the  crust  of  the  earth — not 
the  core,  mind  you--  .split  into  two  great  gaps  from  pole  to  p(de,  with  a  number  of 
other  minor  fissures.  In  other  w(<rds.  the  earth  oj)ened  just  like  the  skin  of  an  over¬ 
heated  baked  ap])le.  The  African  and  American  continents,  as  well  as  Australasia, 
with  New  Guinea,  the  Celebes  Islands,  the  I  hilippine  Archipelago,  and  China,  which 
before  that  event  formed  part  of  one  immen.se  continent,  thus  became  divided,  leaving 
North  and  South  America  isolated  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  which  were 
then,  and  only  then,  formed. 

It  is  easy,  by  looking  intelligently  at  a  maj),  to  reconstruct  the  former  shape  of  the 
world.  You  will  notice  that  the  most  western  jxirtion  of  Africa  fits  exactly  into  the 
gap  between  North  and  South  America,  while  the  entire  African  coast  between 
Dahomey  and  the  Cape  Colony  fits  perfectly  in  all  its  indentations  and  projections 
into  the  coast  line  of  South  America.  The  shores  of  western  Europe  in  those  days 


(’uiirtesy  of  Littio.  Ilruwii  &  Co.  HiKstoii. 

NAVIGATING  UNDKR  DIFFICULTIKS. 

Mr.  Laiidor’s  jouniev  down  the  Arinos  Uiver  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season  when  the  river  was  low.  At  times  it  heoanie  necessary 
toconstruct  artificial  canals  in  order  to  pass  extensive  rapids.  At  otlier  times  the  canoe  was  taken  overland  by  means  of  rollers  and  im¬ 
provised  rails  cut  from  the  straight  trees,  thus  circumventing  falls  and  rapids.  (Illustrating  Across  Unknown  South  America,  by  X. 
llenry  Pavage-I.andor.) 
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were  joined  to  North  America  and  find  to-day  their  almost  parallel  and  well-fitting 
coast  line  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  world,  the  western  side  of  South  America,  the  same  conditions  can  be  noticed, 
although  the  division  of  the  two  continents  (America  and  Asia)  is  there  much  wider. 
Fragments  were  formed,  leaving  innumerable  islands  scattered  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
half  way  between  the  actual  continents  of  Asia,  Australia,  and  America.  A  mere 
glance  is  sufficient  to  show  how  well  Australia  fits  in  along  the  Chilian  and  Peruvian 
coast,  the  great  island  of  New  Guinea  along  part  of  Peru  and  Ecuador,  and  the  west 
coast  of  the  Central  American  isthmus.  The  Philippine  Islands  probably  in  those 
days  lay  alongside  of  Guatemala,  while  California  Ijordered  on  .lapan. 

It  is  to  bo  rogrottod  that  Mr.  Landor  fails  to  dovolop  his  theory,  at 
least  to  the  point  of  inforinin"  us  just  whence  came  those  rather  large 
bodies  of  dampness,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  which  were 
formed  '‘then,  and  only  then,”  when  the  earth  popped  open  like 
“the  overheated  baked  apjtle”  aforesaid. 

Up  to  the  time  that  Mr.  Landor  left  Goyaz  with  his  motley  company 
of  six  men,  four  of  whom  were  criminals  who  had  been  released  from 
])rison  bj'  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Goyaz  upon  agreeing  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  exjdorer,  the  narrative  of  his  journey  and  account  of  his 
])rej)arations  is  somewhat  tedious,  with  unnecessary  details  of  ])ersonal 
exjieriences,  criticism  of  existing  conditions,  fulsome  praise  of  notable 
])eo])le  who  showed  him  many  courtesies  and  caustic  comments  anent 
the  characteristics  and  modes  of  life  of  the  common  people.  In  fact, 
too  much  detail  of  ])etty  annoyances,  such  as  quarrels  with  his  men, 
constant  comjjlaints  as  to  the  jiresence  of  troublesome  insects,  and 
accounts  of  trivial  occurrences  incident  to  travel  in  tropical  countries 
detract  somewhat  from  the  general  excellence  of  his  book,  which 
contains  so  much  that  is  not  only  interesting  but  extremely  valuable. 

His  descriptions  of  the  general  topogra})hy,  soils,  vegetation,  and 
physical  features  of  the  country  through  which  he  traveled  are  ex¬ 
cellent  and  comprehensive  and  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
magnificent  undeveloped  agricultural  and  pastoral  resources  of  Brazil. 
The  following  paragra])hs,  relative  to  the  portions  of  Matto  Grosso 
through  which  the  author’s  route  lay,  will  serve  as  fair  examples  of 
the  work  in  this  regard : 

The  green  country  before  ns,  in  great  sweeping  undulations,  reminded  one  much  in 
its  regularity  of  the  great  waves  of  the  ocean,  what  sailors  call  “long  seas.”  Where 
the  stream  had  cut  through  and  left  the  underlying  dome  of  lava  exposed,  one  could 
easily  judge  of  the  thick  deposits  of  sand,  ashes,  and  pulverized  rock  which  formed 
the  strata  above  it. 

We  traveled  over  more  red  volcanic  .sand  for  some  4  kilometers,  rising  to  1,400  feet, 
on  which  elevation  was  thick  matto,  or  stunted  much  entangled  forest.  Then  we 
emerged  again  into  glorious  open  country,  marching  over  a  stratum  8  feet  thick  of 
whitish  tufa  and  ashes,  this  stratum  lying  immediately  above  one  of  rerl  volcanic 
earth.  The  strata  were  easily  measurable  where  rivulets  had  cut  deep  grooves  in  the 
softer  superficial  strata  and  had  reached  the  foundation  layer  of  lava. 

The  campos  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  beautiful  as  we  went  west.  What  mag¬ 
nificent  grazing  land!  Gne  could  imagine  on  it  millions  and  millions  of  happy,  fat 
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A  GIANT  SUCURIU  SNAKK 


The  snake  had  eaten  an  entire  reado  (deer),  and  that  was  the  cause  of  the  great  swelling  of  the  central  part  of  its  body.  The 
shape  of  tlie  devoured  animal  could  Ijeseen  plainly  inside  it.”  (From  Across  Unknown  South  America,  by  A.  Henry  Savage- 
l.andor.) 
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rattle;  but  no;  not  one  was  to  be  seen  anywhere.  What  a  i)ity  to  see  such  wonderful 
country  go  to  waste!  There  was  everything  there,  barring,  perhaps,  easy  transport, 
to  make  the  hai)pine.ss  and  fortune  of  thou.sands  upon  thousands  of  farmers — excellent 
grazing,  fertile  .soil,  good  healthy  climate,  and  delicious  and  plentiful  water — but  the 
country  was  ab.solutely  deserted. 

For  miles  the  beautiful  prairies  extended,  especially  to  the  .southwe.st,  where  in  the 
ilistant  backgrountl  loomed  a  high,  flat-toi)ped  tableland,  interrupted  by  two  deep 
cuts  in  its  extensive,  monotonous  sky  line.  Those  cuts  were  near  its  southern  end. 
To  the  south  stood  a  long  range  of  wooded  hills,  also  with  an  ab.solutely  flat  sky  line. 
We  ourselves  were  not  higher  than  1,401)  feet  above  sea  level. 

Again,  when  he  was  at  the  headwaters  of  the  S.  Lourenco  River, 
he  writes: 

That  was  a  day  of  great  domes — all  of  them  with  i)erfect  curves.  On  them  the 
gi’azing  was  magnificent.  To  the  north  a  wonderful  green  dome,  larger  than  the 
others  (elevation  2,050  feet),  would  have  been  splendid  for  cattle  rai.sing.  Not  a  sign 
of  life  could  be  seen  anywhere.  Seldom  have  I  seen  nature  .so  still  and  devoid  of 
animal  life.  What  immen.sity  of  rich  land  wasted!  It  made  one’s  heart  bleed  to  see 
it.  There  was  everything  there  to  make  the  fortunes  of  100,000  farmers — yet  there  was 
not  a  soul.  There  was  good  grazing,  plenty  of  water.  There  were  no  roads,  no  trails, 
it  is  true,  but  with  a  little  enterpri.se  it  would  be  ea.sy  to  make  them.  With  a  railway 
plowing  through,  that  now  wasted  land  should  become  the  richest  on  earth. 

From  an  ethnological  view]H)int  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
Mr.  Landor’s  work  is  embodied  in  the  four  chapters  dealing  with  the 
Bororo  Indians.  It  is  in  this  field  that  the  author’s  keen  powers  of 
observation,  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  primitive  tribes  of 
other  lands,  and  his  own  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  stand  him  in 
good  stead,  and  lead  him  to  tell  a  story  of  wonderful  interest.  His 
study  of  the  Indians  was  conducted  along  scientific  lines,  and  how¬ 
ever  much  we  may  disagree  with  some  of  his  conclusions  relative  to 
their  origin  and  their  kinship  with  the  Australoid  or  Papuan  races, 
his  detailed  analyses  of  their  pln’sical  characteristics,  their  customs, 
modes  of  life,  superstitions,  etc.,  are  of  great  ethnological  impor¬ 
tance.  (  nly  a  few  typical  paragraphs  may  be  quoted,  such  as  his 
description  of  the  first  uncivilized  Indian  he  saw  and  the  character¬ 
istics  of  others  of  the  tribe. 

While  I  wa.s  reassuring  my  men,  an  Indian  appeared,  bow  and  arrows  in  hand.  He 
stood  motionless,  hniking  at  us.  My  men,  who  had  not  noticed  his  coming,  were 
terrifled  when  they  turned  round  and  saw  him. 

The  Indian  was  a  strikingly  picturesque  figure,  with  straight,  .sinewy  arms  and 
legs  of  wonderfully  perfect  anatomical  modeling,  well-shaped  feet — but  not  small — 
and  hands.  He  was  not  burdened  with  clothing;  in  fact,  he  wore  nothing  at  all, 
barring  a  small  belt  around  his  waist  and  a  fiber  amnlet  on  each  arm.  *  *  * 

The  first  tiling  I  did  was  to  take  a  snapshot  of  him  before  he  moved.  Then  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  interesting  study  of  his  features.  They  were  indeed  a  great  revelation 
to  me.  One  single  glance  at  him  and  his  comrades  persuaded  me  that  a  theory  I  had 
long  cherished  about  the  aboriginal  population  of  the  South  American  continent  was 
correct,  although  in  contradiction  to  theories  held  by  other  people  on  the  subject.  I 
had  always  believed,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  fully  explain  later,  that  South  America 
must  be  peopled  by  tribes  of  an  .\ustraloid  or  Papuan  type;  people  who  had  got  there 


I'ourtes.v  uf  Uttlf.  lirowii  &  liiiston. 

BOHOHO  MEX. 

‘The  anatomical  detail  of  the  body  was  perfectly  balanced.  The  anns  were  powerful,  but  with  fine, 
well-formed  wrists,  exquisitely  chiseled,  as  were  all  the  attachments  of  their  limbs.  They  had  (luite 
jnttceful  hands,  lonK-fintiered  and  wonderfully  well-shaped,  elongated,  convex-faced  nails,  which 
would  arouse  the  envy  of  many  a  lady  of  western  countries.  The  webbing  between  the  fingers  was 
infinitesimal,  as  with  most  Malay  races.  Great  refinement  of  race  was  also  to  be  noticed  in  the  shape 
of  their  legs,  which  were  marvelously  modeled,  without  an  ounce  of  extra  flesh,  and  with  small 
ankles."  (From  AcrnuK  Vnknmi'n  South  America,  by  A.  Henry  Savage-Landor.) 
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directly  from  the  west  or  southwest,  not  by  people  who  had  sradually  drifted  there 
from  the  north.  *  *  * 

To  return  to  our  man.  1  was  gri'atly  impressed  by  the  strongly  Australoid  or 
Papuan  nose  he  possessed— in  other  words,  broad,  with  the  lower  part  forming  a 
flattened,  depressed,  somewhat  enlarged  hook  with  heavy  nostrils.  In  profile  his  face 
was  markedly  convex,  not  concave  as  in  Mongolian  faces.  Then  the  glabella,  or  cen¬ 
tral  boss  in  the  supra-orbital  region,  the  nose,  the  chin,  were  prominent,  the  latter 
broad  and  well  rounded.  The  cheek  bones  with  him  and  other  types  of  his  tribe  were 
prominent  forward,  but  not  unduly  broad  laterally,  so  that  the  face  in  fnmt  view 
was,  roughly  speaking,  of  a  long  oval,  but  inclined  to  be  more  angular—  almost  shield- 
.shaiM’d.  The  lips  were  medium  sized  and  firmly  closed,  su<h  as  in  more  civilized 
])eople  would  denote  great  determination.  His  ears  were  covered  up  by  long,  jet- 
black  hair,  i)erfectly  straight  and  somewhat  coarse  in  texture,  healthy  looking,  and 
uniformly  scattered  upon  the  scalp.  The  hair  was  cut  straight,  horizontally  high 
upon  the  forehead,  which  thus  showed  a  considerable  slant  backward  from  the  brow 
to  the  base  of  the  hair.  A  small  pigtail  hung  behind  the  hc“ad.  The  hair  at  the 
sides  was  left  to  grow  clown  so  as  fully  to  cover  the  lobes  of  the  ears,  where  again  it 
was  cut  horizontally  at  the  sides  and  back  of  the  head.  The  top  of  the  hc'ad  was  of 
grc‘at  height,  cjuite  unlike  a  Mongolian  cTanium. 

The  eyes — close  to  the  nose  and  of  a  shiny  darje-brown— had  their  long  axis  nearly 
in  one  horizontal  plane.  They  were  set  rather  far  back,  were  well  cut,  with  thick 
upi)er  eyelids,  and  placed  .somewhat  high  up  against  the  brow  ridges,  so  as  to  leave 
little  room  for  exposure*  of  the  ujeper  lid  when  open.  *  *  * 

On  that,  as  well  as  on  later  occasions,  I  noticc'd  two  distinct  tyj)c*s  among  the  Bororos; 
One  purely  Papuan,  or  Polynesian,  the  other  strongly  Malay.  The  charac'teristics 
of  those  two  different  types  showed  themselves  markedly  in  every  instance.  The 
majority  were,  ju'rhaps,  of  the  Malay  type.  I  was  intensely  interested  at  the  astound¬ 
ing  resemblance  of  these  people  to  the  piratical  tribes  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago  in  the 
t’elebes  Sc'a,  where,  too,  one  meets  a  c'onsiderable  amount  of  mixture  of  those  two 
types,  as  well  as  spec-imens  of  jmre  types  of  the  two  races. 

Among  the  Bororos  many  were  the  individuals,  of  the  Malay  type,  who  had  the 
typical  Malay  eye,  a  fieur  de  tete,  prominent,  almond-shaped,  and  slightly  slanting 
at  the  outer  angle.  The  nose,  unlike  that  of  the  Papuan  types,  was  flattened  in  its 
upjrer  region  between  the  eyes,  and  somewhat  buttonlike  and  turned  up  at  the  lower 
part — just  the  reverse  of  the  Papuan  types,  who  had  prominent  aciuiline  noses  with  a 
high  bridge  and  globular  point  turned  down  inst(*ad  of  up. 

The  iibove  paragraphs  are  typical  and  show  the  careful  anti  detaUetl 
study  given  to  the  Indian  tribes  the  author  met  in  his  extensive  jour¬ 
ney.  After  many  hardships  the  party  finally  struck  the  Arinos 
River  at  Porto  Velho.  It  wtis  there  that  the  horses  and  mules  were 
abandonetl  and  the  survey  oi  the  river  undertaken  in  an  old  canoe. 

Tlie  first  few  days  of  the  journey  down  the  Arinos  seem  to  have 
been  delightful  and  the  author  gives  us  vividly  graphic  pictures  like 
the  following: 

Soon  after  leaving  camp,  all  the  happier  for  an  excellent  lunch,  we  came  once 
more  to  thick,  beautiful,  clean  forest  on  both  sides.  Again  rubber  was  plentiful,  and 
absolutely  untouched  by  the  collector’s  hand.  The  river  was  getting  amazingly 
beautiful,  200  meters  wide  all  along,  the  water  like  a  faultless  silver  mirror  irreproach¬ 
ably  reflecting  each  leaf,  c>ach  branch  of  the  motionless  trees  on  both  banks.  There 
was  not  a  breath  of  wind  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  that  deliciously  restful  scene. 

Yet  one  more  gorgeous  island,  Alastar  Lsland,  300  meters  long  and  80  to  100  meters 
w'ide,  was  seen.  It  was  preceded  on  the  southeast  side  by  innumerable  gravel  mounds 


of  Llitle.  Hrowii  A:  To..  Hoston. 

VOLCANIC  CAVITIES  IN  MATTO  (iKOSSU,  MUAZIL. 

In  describing  the  geological  formations  of  the  section  of  Matto  (irosso  through  which  he 
journeved  Mr.  Landor  writes;  “  M  e  were  undoul)tedly  in  the  former  center  of  incon- 
ceival>le  volcanic  activity.  In  other  parts  of  a  great  dome  of  rock  I  came  upon 
strange  holes  in  the  rock',  extremely  common  all  over  that  region,  which  might  at 
first  glance  be  mistaken  for  depressions  formed  by  glacial  action,  but  which  were 
not.  They  were  merely  molds  of  highly  ferruginous  rock,  (aimular  on  its  surface 
and  not  smoothed,  as  one  would  e.xpect'in  the  walls  of  cavities  made  by  friction  of 
revolving  ice  and  nx-k.  Those  pits  had  been  formeii  by  lava  and  molten  iron  llow- 
ing  around  ea."ily  crumbled  blocks  of  rock,  or  perhaps  by  large  balls  of  erupted  mud 
which  had  dropped  on  molten  lava,  that  had  then  solid'ifieil  round  them,  while  the 
mud  or  soft  rock  had  subsetpiently  been  dissolved  by  rain,  leaving  the  mold  intact.” 


STKANtlE  FORMATIONS  OF  VOLCANIC  ROCK. 

“Strange  monoliths  were  numerous  among  the  many  fantastically  shaped  rocks,  and 
also  bowlders  lying  about  at  all  angles.  One,  like  a  hugh  table,  rested  on  the  top  of 
another,  upon  which  it  had  fallen  with  great  force,  as  could  be  .«een  by  the  vertical 
splitting  of  the  rock  underneath.” 
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just  fiiuTfiiiif'  above  the  water  surface,  then  liy  a  inafiiiificent  gravel  beach  with  num¬ 
berless  beautiful  crystals.  On  the  left  bank  a  tributary  15  meters  wide  entered  the 
Arinos  from  the  southwest. 

The  river  was  getting  more  entrancing  at  every  turn.  Profuse  blossoms  of  the 
most  gorgeous  yellow  shone  resplendent  in  all  their  beatity  against  the  background  of 
dark-gre(*n  foliage.  The  entire  edge  of  the  forest  was  festooned  with  daintily  leafed 
creepers  and  with  myriads  of  convolvuli  of  the  j)urest  amethyst  color. 

Paragrtiphs  like  the  following  indicate  that  the  Arinos  is  a  veritable 
fisherman’s  jtaradise: 

Imimmse  <|tiantities  of  fi.«h  could  be  seen  in  the  river.  Xo  sooner  had  we  made 
camp  than  we  got  out  lines  and  hooks  of  all  sizes,  which  we  baited  with  i>ieces  of 
toucinho.  One  end  of  the  bigger  lines  we  made  fast  to  trees,  as  the  fish  we  often 
caught  were  so  powerful  that  on  several  occasions  they  had  dragged  us  into  the  water 
and  we  lost  not  only  the  fish  but  the  line  as  well.  We  had  great  s])ort  that  night  and 
caught  (piantities  of  trahira  (Macradon  trahira),  not  unlike  a  giant  salmon  and  cpiite 
as  good  to  eat,  and  also  .some  surubim  (Platystoma  Lima),  a  large  thh  belonging  to 
the  herring  family.  *  *  *  Although  after  a  few  minutes  we  had  killed  fish  enough 
to  last  us,  had  we  been  able  to  i)re.serve  it,  for  some  weeks,  my  men  sat  uj)  the  greater 
])art  of  the  night  hauling  (piantities  to  the  bank.  The  excitiunent  each  time  a  fish 
80  or  100  {lotinds  in  weight  was  hank'd  out  of  the  water  was  considerable. 

The  (langer.'i  encountered  in  navigating  tremendous  rapids,  the 
hardshijts  endured  in  attempting  to  cut  througli  the  primeval  forests 
and  the  wandering  through  the  wilderness  of  the  author  ami  two  of 
his  men  for  a  jteriod  of  10  days  without  a  morsel  of  food,  all  form  a 
remarkable  story  of  courage,  eftdurance,  and  grim  determination  that 
can  not  fail  to  arouse  the  reader’s  interest  and  admiration.  Taken 
in  its  entirety,  the  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  to-day,  dealing  witli  explorations  in  the -unknown  jiortions  of 
South  America. 

C.  E.  A. 

A  CAPITAL  OF  ALL  THE 
WORLD  A 

CREATION  of  a  World  Centre  of  Communication  is  the  title 
of  a  remarkalile  book  whose  contents  are  devoted  to  the 
jiromotion  of  a  grandly  idealistic  project,  the  details  of 
which  have  been  conceived  and  jierfected  after  10  years  of 
altruistic  study  and  labor  on  the  part  of  Hendrik  Christian  Anderson, 
an  American-Scandinavian  sculptor  who  resides  in  Rome. 

The  massive  volume,  containing  102  pages  IS  by  12^  inches  in  size 
and  many  sumptuous  illustrations  and  architectural  drawings,  un¬ 
folds  a  concrete  plan  for  the  establishment  of  an  ideal  world  city 
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PANORAMIC  VIKW  OF  TIIK  PKOPOSKD  INTKRN'ATlOXAL  WOKCI)  CKNTKH. 


The  plan  for  an  international  world  renter  of  communication  has  been  developed  by  Hendrik  C.  Andersen  for  the  purpose  of  creatmg  a  center  worthy  of  the  great  human  needs. 
The  proposed  city  covers  some  10  square  miles  of  ground  and  is  divided  into  three  centers,  respectively  devoted  to  physical  culture,  science,  and  art.  l!y  recording  here  the 
highest  human  achievements  in  these  endeavors  and  by  freely  offeruig  them  to  the  whole  world  it  is  hoped  to  develop  harmony  between  nations  and  thus  bring  to  a  nearer 
realization  the  possibilities  of  everlasthig  peace.  The  central  building  of  the  Scientlfle  Center  is  the  Tower  of  Progress  shown  in  the  lower  left  of  picture.  In  the  upper  right  is 
the  Temple  of  Arts  of  the  Art  Center. 
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where  all  international  activities  are  to  have  their  home  and  find 
their  inspiration.  Some  40  or  more  collaborators,  including  artists, 
sculptors,  arclutects,  painters,  engineers,  and  translators,  have  aided 
in  producing  this  monumental  work.  The  historical  jiart  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  Gabriel  Leroux,  professor  at  the  University  of  Bordeaux; 
the  architectural  part  by  Ernest  M.  Ilebrard,  architect  of  the  French 
Government,  with  the  assistance  of  Jean  Ilehranl  and  the  collabora¬ 
tion  of  many  other  noted  architects,  artists,  etc.  An  edition  de  luxe 
of  500  corjiies  of  tlie  work  has  been  published  for  presentation  to  the 
rulers  of  all  nations  and  as  far  as  possible  to  national  lil/raries,  insti¬ 
tutes,  colleges,  and  associations  of  international  interest. 

The  need  of  such  an  international  world  center  of  communication, 
according  to  the  author  of  the  plan,  is  becoming  more  obvious  as 
more  attention  is  being  paid  to  international  relations,  and  it  is  but 
a  question  of  time  until  the  vital  necessity  for  it  will  be  recognized 
throughout  the  civdlized  world.  In  the  introduction  to  the  work  the 
author  writes: 

In  reviewing  the  past  a  world  movement  toward  greater  and  greater  centralization 
is  clearly  evddent.  It  is  based  upon  widening  concei)tions  of  coopemtion  and  tends 
to  accomplish  ends  greater  than  can  be  i)erformed  in  isolation.  It  aims  at  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  enforced  coo]x?ration,  which  is  called  slavery,  and  substitution  of  a  spon¬ 
taneous  union  of  forces  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  concerned.  We  are  able 
to  follow  intelligently,  almost  step  by  step,  the  progress  that  humanity  has  made  in 
the  world  from  prehistoric  times  upward,  from  tlie  more  or  less  isolated  family  to 
larger  groups,  united  for  the  protection  of  themselves,  their  ideals,  and  the  products 
of  their  labor. 

The  very  fact  that  nations  depend  more  and  more  upon  harmonious  and  peaceful 
economic  relations  facilititted  by  science  and  culture  assures  us  that  at  no  remote 
j)eriod  of  time  the  ditliculties  of  cooperation  must  be  resolved  by  the  establishment  of 
an  international  center  of  communication.  With  this  consideration  in  view,  these 
plans  and  suggestions  for  the  Creation  of  a  World  t'entre  of  Communication  are 
presented  after  years  of  concentrated  study  and  application.  We  are  convinced 
that  practical  development  depends  upon  comi)ari8on;  so,  strengthened  by  an  ever, 
growing  faith  that  man  will  attain  greater  heights  through  unity  of  purpose  and 
fellowship,  this  center  is  conceived  uiwn  imposing  monumental  lines,  destined 
to  house  and  centralize  human  accomplishments,  spiritual  and  intellectual,  scientific 
and  economic.  We  are  certain  that  if  this  center  could  be  established  on  a  broad 
basis  it  would  afford  undeniable  and  unlimited  advantages  to  nations  and  to  peoples 
in  all  parts  of  the  w'orld.  It  could  not  only  house  and  unite  the  already  well-established 
international  institutions,  but  would  facilitate  their  expansion.  It  would  encourage 
the  desire,  ever  increasing  in  the  world,  for  unification,  and  it  would  give  a  strong 
impetus  to  the  progress  of  religion,  science,  and  justice.  In  addition,  a  stronger 
international  foundation  stone  for  peace  and  fellowship  would  be  laid. 

Incidental  to  the  conception  of  this  ideal  world  center  is  the  for¬ 
mation  of  an  international  organization  known  as  the  World  Con¬ 
science  Society,  whose  purpose  it  is  to  develop  more  peaceful  and 
fraternal  international  relations  by  the  establishment  of  such  a 
“center,”  in  which  to  concentrate  interests  of  universal  utility, 
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wliotlu'r  pliysically.  morally,  artistically,  scicntificalh',  or  s|)iritually. 

This  ])ro|)os('(l  iiit('riiational  city  is  to  be  a  city  of  light,  health, 
wide  avenues,  parks,  jdaygrounds,  fountains,  lagoons,  and  noble 
buildings.  It  is  to  he  a  city  without  slums,  a  city  of  efficiency,  con¬ 
venience,  and  beauty.  Not  only  in  structure,  plan,  and  ecpiipment 
will  it  he  the  ideal  city,  hut  it  is  intended  to  become  the  intellectual, 
artistic,  and  ])ractical  international  capital  of  the  world:  a  clearing 
house  for  the  various  social,  cultural,  scientific,  and  political  aspira¬ 
tions  of  humanity. 

As  designed  it  will  cover  soiik'  10  square  miles  of  ground.  Its 
architectural  jdans  are  so  drawn  that  it  can  he  built  at  almost  any 
spot  accessible  to  the  sea  that  the  nations  may  choose.  Wdiile  there 
is  amj)le  room  within  the  limits  of  the  city  for  the  homes  of  its  perma¬ 
nent  inhabitants  and  the  necessary  business  and  manufacturing 
jdants,  the  heart  of  the  city  is  composed  of  buildings  ada])ted  for  the 
unification  of  international  interests.  Tliese  are  grouped  into  three 
centei’s  devoted  res])ectively  to  science,  art,  and  physical  culture. 
The  scientific  center  is  connected  with  the  center  of  art  by  the  broad 
Avenue  of  Nations,  thudded  on  either  side  by  ])alaces  which  will 
house  ambassadors  and  delegates  representing  their  respective 
nations.  It  has  for  its  crowning  motif  the  gigantic  Tower  of  Progress, 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  320  meters.  On  the  summit  of  tl.is 
tower  will  be  installed  a  j)lant  of  wireless  telegraphy  and  in  the  lower 
floor  of  its  colossal  base  will  be  found  a  world  printing  j)ress. 

The  tower  rises  in  the  midst  of  a  circular  space  set  apart  for  inter¬ 
national  congress  buildings  for  metlicine,  surgery,  and  hygiene,  law 
and  criminology,  electricity  and  invention,  agriculture  ami  trans¬ 
portation,  all  of  which  are  provided  with  halls,  libraries,  museums, 
and  accessory  oflices.  To  the  northeast  is  the  International  Hall  of 
Justice  and  to  the  southwest  the  Temple  of  Keligions.  Completing 
the  conception  stand  an  international  hank  or  clearing  house  and  a 
world  reference  library,  while  in  gardens  near  by  are  found  the 
international  institutes  of  higher  learning.  The  art  center  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  physical  culture  center  In*  means  of  gardens  devoted 
to  horticulture,  natural  history,  zoology  and  botany.  An  im])osing 
Temple  of  Art,  forming  the  chief  monument  of  this  center,  was 
])lanned  with  s|)acious  halls  and  galleries  for  sculj)ture.and  painting, 
surrounding  a  vast  auditorium. 

The  physical  culture  center  is  intended  to  facilitate  a  world  reunion 
of  athleticism  and  to  promote  the  scientific  development  of  the 
human  form  in  all  nations.  A  vast  stadium  is  therefore  its  central 
feature.  Near  it  is  a  large  natatorium,  gymnasia  for  men  and  women, 
and  open  fields  and  athletic  (piadrangles  for  international  expositions 
and  contests. 
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PLAN  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CITY 


Mr.  Andersen,  the  orisinalor  of  the  plan,  sucttests  various  vountries  for  the  location  of  this  interna¬ 
tional  cit}',  amons  them  beinj:  Tervueren,  near  Brussels;  a  site  near  Berne  in  Switzerland:  a  point 
contiftuous  to  The  Ilapue  at  Holland:  sections  in  Paris  and  Home.  In  the  I'nited  States  he  cites 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  as  lending  itself  toiioyraphically  for  such  a  center.  The  heart  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  f’it  V  is  the  Tower  of  Progress  rising  in  the  midst  of  f'ongress  Square.  Long  avenues  radiate 
from  it  in  alldirections.  Therearealsodesignatedresidential, business, and  indastrial quarters.  The 
adjacent  city  is  divided  into  zones  containing  several  sections.  These  zones  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  broad  belts  of  water.  A  navigable  canal  connects  with  the  sea  at  the  various  suggested 
localities. 
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Tlu>  estimated  cost  of  creating  such  a  city,  according  to  the  author 
of  the  plan,  would  be  not  over  .S1()(),()0(),()()(),  a  sum  that  wouhl  not 
severely  tax  the  resources  of  the  governments  of  the  world  if  e(pii- 
tably  distributed.  Xumeroiis  sites  are  suggested  for  the  location  of 
this  “World’s  (’entre  of  Communication”,  such  as  the  Dutch  coast 
near  The  Hague;  the  Riviera,  near  (hinnes;  Turvueren,  near  Brussels; 
the  shore  of  Lake  Xeuchatel,  near  Berne;  wSt.  (lermain  on  Laye,  near 
Paris;  the  Marmora  coast,  near  Constantinople;  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  near  Rome,  and  the  Xew  Jersev  coast,  near  Lakewood,  in  the 
Hnited  States.  Strange  to  say,  the  most  approj^riate  location  for 
such  a  center  of  communication,  the  very  axis  u])on  which  the  future 
commerce  and  social  intercourse  of  the  nations  of  the  world  is  destined 
to  revolve,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  has  been  overlooked  in  the  sug¬ 
gestions.  It  is  here  that  the  ships  of  all  nations  will  eventuallv  make 
a  universal  entrepot,  a  common  center  where  the  trade  routes  from 
the  great  commercial  centers  of  the  world  w'dl  cross,  where  the  Occi¬ 
dent  will  meet  the  Orient  in  peacefid  trade  and  trallic,  and  wliere  the 
peoples  of  all  countries  and  all  climes  will  have  a  stopjiing  place. 
The  Panama  (’anal  will  accomplish  this,  and  if  the  natural  trend  of 
international  commerce  will  eventually  make  Panama  the  commer¬ 
cial  center  of  the  world  why  shoidd  the  “World  Centre  of  Communica¬ 
tion”  he  placed  elsewhere? 

c.  E.  A. 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
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Rio  de  Janeiro  is  the  title  of  the  article  in  The  Outlook  for  Decein- 
her  20,  1913,  in  which  cx-President  Roosevelt  outlines  his  impressions 
of  the  beautiful  capital  of  Brazil.  His  second  article,  which  ileals 
more  with  the  people  he  met  and  in  which  he  analyzes  their  charac¬ 
teristics  and  describes  their  remarkable  national  develo])ment, 
appeared  in  the  issue  of  January  24,  1914. 

While  much  has  been  written  anent  the  giant  Re])ublic  of  South 
America,  its  people,  and  its  unique  capital,  the  observations  of  as 
eminent  an  author,  statesman,  traveler,  and  student  of  men  and 
affairs  in  general  as  is  C'ol.  lioosevelt  ai’e  worthy  of  all  possible 
publicity.  Hence,  The  Bui.i.etix,  in  its  several  language  edit'ons, 
presumes  to  quote  somewhat  co])iously  from  these  two  articles,  which 
show  the  genuine  appreciation  of  the  national  life  and  jnosrress  of 
one  of  our  southern  sister  Republics  on  the  part  of  the  man  who  for 
nearly  two  terms  steered  the  “ship  of  state”  for  the  great  Republic 
of  the  Xorthern  Hemisphere. 

After  his  introductory  paragrajdis,  which  deal  with  the  heauty 
and  cleanliness  of  the  capital  of  Brazil,  its  broad  and  busy  streets, 
its  handsome  public  buildings  and  private  residences,  and  the  health  ¬ 
ful  conditions  which  prevail,  Mr.  Roosevelt  continues  as  folloAvs: 

Altogether,  it  is  difficult  to  write  of  thi.s  city  of  over  a  million  people  without  express¬ 
ing  astonishment  that  both  its  beauty  and  its  greatness  are  not  more  widely  understood . 
It  should  be  a  familiar  object  to  all  ordinary  travelers.  The  peojdeof  the  United  States 
do  not  realize  what  a  wonderful  city  this  tropic  capital  is,  wonderful  not  only  in 
beauty,  but  in  its  extraordinary  material  activity  and  achievement.  Fortunately, 
South  America  is  becoming  more  and  more  accesssible  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  young  Americans  would  visit  their  neighbors  to 
the  south  of  them  before  they  make  a  European  tour,  just  as  it  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  dwellers  on  the  eastern  coast  would,  wherever  possible,  take  some  trij)  at  least 
as  far  west  as  the  Pacific  before  they  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Fortunately,  the  tide 
of  travel  has  now  turned.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  seeing  full  recognition  by  our  ])eople 
of  the  varied  interest  that  iidieres  in  a  trip  to  the  lands  south  of  us  and  of  the  prime 
business  need  of  establishing  closer  commercial  relations  with  those  lands. 

The  major  part  of  Soiith  America  has  witnessed  an  extraordinary  growth,  both 
industrial  and  political,  during  the  last  dozen  years,  llrazil  is  one  of  the  countries 
in  which  this  growth  has  been  particularly  evident.  Provided  only  that  there  is 
reasonable  political  activity,  the  twentieth  century  will  be  the  century  of  South 
America;  that  is,  there  will  be  greater  ra])idity  of  growth,  greater  relative  increase 
of  prosperity  in  the  South  American  Continent  than  in  any  other.  *  *  *  The 
period  of  great  and  ra])id  growth  was  slow  in  coming.  Put  it  has  come.  Of  recent 
years,  in  the  more  progressive  countries  there  has  been  a  literally  astounding  develoj)- 
ment  both  of  orderly  st-ability  and  justice  in  government  and  of  material  prosperity. 
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TIIK  MAUNIFICKNT  HARBOR  OF  RIO  1)F:  JANKIRO. 

There  Is  little  use  in  makin){  eomparisons  l)etwecn  one  place  and  another,  if  only  for  the  rea,son  that  what  we  call  l)eauly  is  coni- 
(losed  of  a  thousand  elements,  each  of  which  appeals  with  varying  force  to  the  several  onlookers.  Yet  it  is  hard  for  me  to  Ixilieve 
that  there  is  anywhere  in  the  world  as  hetnitiful  a  situation  as  that  of  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  great  landlocked  bay  is 
surrounded  near  and  far  by  mountains  whose  outlines  are  both  very  lovely  and  very  bold.  There  are  islands,  there  are  promon¬ 
tories,  there  Ls  a  rich  tropical  vegetation.  By  far  the  most  conspicuous  among  the  trees  are  fljM^ering  royal  palms,  wliich  are 
eipially  striking  near  by  and  far  away."  (From  Hio  de  Janeiro,  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  hi  'iti  (^l^iok  for  December  2U.  litlH.) 
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Hrazil  offers  one  of  the  striking  examples  of  this  i^rowth.  Nowhere  in  any  nation 
of  the  world  has  a  more  enlightened  jtolicy  beeji  jmrsiied  than  that  pursued  by  the 
statesmen  who  have  had  the  control  of  Brazilian  affairs  durins;  the  past  15  or  20  years. 

The  results  an?  everywhere  evident.  One  of  the  ])lac<“s  where  they  are  most  con¬ 
spicuous  is  Rio  de  Janeiro  itself. 

In  all  essentials  the  city  is  now  merely  an  unusually  good  example  of  one  of  the 
world's  great  capitals.  The  managmuent  of  trafiic  by  the  ]>olice,  the  work  of  the 
street-cleaning  de])artment,  the  electric  lighting,  the  excellent  asjthaltcd  ])ave- 
ments,  the  trolley  lines,  the  handsome  buildings,  jmblic  and  ])rivate — all  these  things 
and  hundreds  of  others  could  be  instanct'd  as  showing  that  Rio  de  Janeiro  Ls  as  ])ro- 
gressive  as  any  one  of  our  great  cities  in  the  United  States.  In  some  points  she  is 
distinctly  ahead  of  us— in  the  Municipal  Theater,  for  instance,  and  in  much  that 
has  been  done  for  beautifying  the  city.  Many  of  the  streets  are  lined  by  double 
rows  of  the  stately  royal  palms,  making  the  finest  of  all  imaginable  colonnades.  The 
long  drive  along  the  brave  bay  fro‘at  is  something  (piite  unicpie.  There  are  difficult 
problems  and  un])leasant  i)roblems  in  Rio,  of  course,  but  so  are  there  in  all  our  own 
great  cith's,  and  the  matter  of  most  im])ortanco  is  the  striking  success  that  has  been 
achieved  along  so  many  lines,  business  and  goviTiimcutal.  The  beauty  is  no  more 
evident  than  the  business  develoi)menl.  Rio  is  an  old  city,  but  of  late  yejfrs  it  has 
gone  ah(\id,  and  it  is  now  going  ahead,  as  fast  as  any  young  city  in  the  western  United 
States,  and  its  property  rests  on  a  sound  and  healthy  basis. 

Among  the  many  interesting  features  worthy  of  study  itresented 
by  the  Brazilian  capital  wliich  claimed  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  attention  was 
the  ])rohlem  of  dealing  with  the  poorer  classes.  In  considering  this 
phase  of  the  city’s  life  he  writes: 

The  condition  of  the  poorer  {people,  for  example,  is,  I  am  assured,  and  as  I  thoroughly 
believe,  far  removed  from  the  niLsery  gf  the  slum  dwellers  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  There  is  no  esi)ecial  rpiarter  for  the  |)oor,  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  a  slum  district,  and  there  is  much  effort  of  one  kind  and  another  to  provide  '> 
decent  living  conditions  for  the  jKwrest.  The  manifestations  of  this  effort  vary  from 
those  which  one  would  asso<-iate  rather  with  the  Brazil  of  a  century  back  up  to  tho.se 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  most  advanced  modern  cajiitals,  a  not  unnatural  co:i- 
trast  in  a  city  where  the  thronging  automobile?  a  id  trolley  cars  still  have  to  exercise  a 
good  deal  of  care  in  connection  with  oxcarts.  Thus  in  one  jilace  we  saw  a  free  foun¬ 
tain,  a  long  stone  building  with  some  20  or  .‘10  tajis  coming  out  of  it,  from  which  water 
is  obtained  by  the  iioor  jieople  who  live  on  the  hillside  above  in  the  little  shanties 
built  by  themselves  on  land  loaned  them  almost  rent  free  for  the  purpo.se  by  a  religious 
order.  In  other  places  we  saw  excellent  hou.ses  which  had  been  jmt  up  by  the  munic¬ 
ipality  itself  for  workingmen.  In  other  in.stances  it  was  the  workingmen’s  organiza¬ 
tions  which  had  put  up  these  houses  for  their  own  members.  In  yet  other  cases, 
perhaps  the  most  numerous  of  all,  it  was  the  factory  owners  themselves  who  had  built 
the  houses  in  order  that  their  operatives  might  be  well  lodged. 

That  ('ol.  Roosevelt  was  pleased  with  the  spirit  of  cordiality  in 
wliich  he  was  received  by  the  Brazilian  people  goes  without  saying, 
and  the  following  excerjits  from  his  second  article  partially  summarize 
his  impressions  as  to  their  chief  characteristics,  the  culture  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  leading  men,  and  the  patriotism  and  high  ideals  which 
they  hold  in  common  with  the  best  people  of  the  United  States: 

It  is  often  said  that  in  order  that  we  of  the  United  States  may  understand  and  get 
on  with  our  neighbors  to  the  south  of  us  we  must  realize  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
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AERIAL  RAILWAY  TO  THE  TOI*  OF  THE  Sl'GAR  LOAF  LOAF. 

The  above  picture  shows  one  of  the  temporary  cars  used  before  the  completion  of  tlie  line.  It  is  now  ecguipped  witli  nicely  finished 
cars  having  a  capacity  of  alraut  21)  people.'  These  cars,  suspended  in  the  air  on  the  heavy  cable,  are  operated  by  electricity  and 
make  the  ascent  in  12  minutes,  the^line  l)eing  In  two  sections.  The  first  car  a.scends  from  tlie  Dotafoga  to  the' halfway  station 
on  a  high  elevation,  where  a  tran.sfer  to  the  second  car  is  made  and  from  which  the  line  proceeds  across  a  deep  depression  up  to 
the  very  top  of  the  Sugar  Loaf,  affording  the  magnificent  panoramic  view  of  the  lieautiful  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  alluded  to  by 
Col.  Roosevelt  in  his  article  on  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  TIk  Outlook  for  December  2ll,  Itlll). 
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difference  between  us  and  them  in  ideals  and  habits  of  thought  and  ways  of  life. 
Doubtless  this  is  true  to  a  degree.  Every  nation  has  its  own  special  peculiarities 
and  special  points  of  differences  from  even  the  most  closely  allied  of  other  nations. 
But  I  must  confess  that  in  my  brief  stay  in  South  America  so  far  what  has  most  vividly 
and  deeply  impressed  me  has  been,  not  the  points  of  difference,  but  the  points  of 
unity  with  my  hosts.  As  soon  as  we  got  below  mere  conversational  banalities  we  were 
almost  certain  to  strike  matters  of  real  consequence  at  which  they  and  I  looked  from 
the  same  standpoint.  I  certainly  felt  very  much  at  home  with  my  hosts,  and  they 
were  courteous  enough  to  act  as  if  they  felt  at  home  with  me.  They  were  as  energeti¬ 
cally  and  intelligently  interested  in  business  development  as  our  own  people.  They 
were  lus  much  interested  in  governmental  efficiency  and  honesty.  They  were  as 
patriotic  and  as  proud  of  their  country. 

I  was  greatly  struck  by  the  ability  and  cultivation  of  most  of  the  men  whom  I  met 
who  are  leaders  in  public  life  and  in  the  other  activities  of  the  community.  I  was 
also  struck  by  the  fact  that  in  so  many  of  the  essentials — the  “fundamentals,”  as 
('romwell  would  have  called  them— their  ideals  were  the  same  as  those  of  our  best 
men  at  home.  For  example,  they  are  quite  as  alive  as  we  are  to  the  need  of  developing 
a  genuine  patriotism.  They  re.ilize  that  no  man  can  be  of  any  ase  in  the  world  if  for 
this  patriotism  he  substitutes  a  washy  internationalism.  One  jffiase  of  this  patriotic 
thought  is  full  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  any  man  who  seeks  to  give  artistic  or 
literary  expression  to  achievement  can  do  it  with  most  efficiency  if  he  works  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  own  national  ideals  and,  by  preference,  in  his  own  country.  The  men 
who  best  expressed  the  new  spirit  in  Brazil  showed  a  cordial  desire  to  see  Brazil  learn 
from  foreign  countries,  together  with  a  no  less  determined  purpose  that  everything 
brought  in  should  be,  not  copied,  but  changed  and  adapted  to  meet  the  genius  of  the 
Brazilian  people  and  the  peculiar  needs  of  Brazil  itself.  They  felt  that  mere  copying 
of  foreign  models  rarely  amounted  to  much,  although  the  study  of  foreign  models  for 
adaptation  and  inspiration  is  often  indispensable. 

Relative  to  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  people  of  Brazil  he  writes: 

A  traveler  pas.sing  hastily  through  a  country,  even  though,  as  in  my  case,  he  has 
unusual  opportunities  for  observation,  can  do  little  more  than  record  his  impressions. 
Yet  these  impressions  sometimes  have  a  value  of  their  own.  I  was  assured  on  every 
hand  that  Brazil  is  a  real  democracy.  There?  is  universal  suffrage,  and  the  people  as 
a  whole  take  a  keen  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  working  of  their  Government. 
Moreover,  it  certainly  seems  that  they  are  less  apt  to  be  misled  than  portions  of  our 
own  electorate  by  appeals  made  in  the  name  of  democracy  which  really  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  democracy. 

The  following  is  the  striking  paragraph  with  which  Col.  Roosevelt 
concludes  liis  second  article : 

Brazil  is  throbbing  with  the  energy  of  a  new  life.  The  only  pos.sible  threat  to  this 
new  life  and  to  the  immense  progress  accompanying  it  would  come  from  disorder  and 
turbulence — that  is,  from  any  outbreak  either  of  revolutionary  or  separatist  activities. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  such  turbulence  or  disorder.  If  there  is  not,  the 
immense  territory,  much  of  it  virgin  and  of  extraordinary  fruitfulness,  which  lies 
within  the  boundaries  of  Brazil  will  witness  a  literally  astounding  development  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  two  or  three  score  years.  Unless  all  signs  fail,  the  twentieth  century 
will  be  the  century  of  the  growth  of  South  America. 

Through  the  Heart  of  the  Surinam  Jungle,  by  Charles  Wellington 
Furlong,  in  Harper’s  Magazine  for  February,  1914,  is  an  interesting 
story  of  a  trip  through  a  section  of  northern  Dutch  Guiana.  The 
journey  started  at  Albina,  on  the  Maroni  River,  thence  down  this 
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stream  to  the  mouth  of  a  small  trihutarv  called  Wana  ('reek,  up  this 
creek  to  the  divide,  or  watershed,  and  on  into  the  ('oermotibo  River. 
From  this  stream  the  party  emerfied  into  the  upjier  ('ottica  River, 
where  the  author  stopjied  at  the  jdantation  of  Dr.  Bradley,  formerly 
Fnited  States  consul.  Tlu'  journey  from  there  into  the  (’ommewijne 
and  up  the  Suriname  to  Parimariho  is  not  described  in  this  article. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  story  centers  in  the  “Bosch  X('}?ers’’ 
(Bush  Xe<jroes),  whose  physical  and  mental  characteristics,  customs, 
and  modes  of  life  are  described  in  Mr.  Furlonji’s  usual  entertainini; 
style,  while  added  zest  is  pven  by  the  introduction  of  jici^sonal  inci¬ 
dents  and  happenings  of  a  more  or  less  dangerous  natuie,  the  narra¬ 
tion  of  which,  while  not  in  a  boastful  sjiirit,  serves  to  show  the  nerve 
and  temerity  of  the  ex])lor(*r.  Mr.  Furlong’s  extensive  wanderings 
in  the  South  American  contimuit  froili  th<‘  countries  of  the  ('aribhean 
down  even  to  the  “ti])  o’  the  Horn,”  from  the  forests  of  the  Tropics 
to  the  dreary  ice-co venal  wastes  of  Tierra  del  P'uego,  have  so  inured 
him  to  hardship  and  danger  that  these  features  are  invariably  touched 
upon  just  enough  to  give  spice  to  his  stories. 

Ignoring  the  warnings  as  to  dangers  from  fevers,  forest,  escaped 
deportes  (French  coiudcts),  Carihs,  and  the  Bosch  Xegers,  the  author 
started  from  Cayenne,  French  (luiana,  as  follows: 

The  cattle  boat  Fagcrmnd  dropped  me  at  St.  Laurent,  a  French  Guianan  penal  set¬ 
tlement  up  the  Maroni  River,  where  I  cro.ssed  its  broad  swirl  of  muddy  currents  to 
.\lbina,  a  little  Dutch  frontier  ])ost  backed  aji^iinst  the  forest  jun"le.  A  few  Dutch 
soldiers,  officials,  and  merchants  comprise  the  white  element"  the  others  are  coolies, 
Guianan  ne<rroes,  some  Rosch,  and  a  few  Amerinds  who  come  in  to  trade.  *  *  * 

These  Ro.sch  date  from  the  “sufjar  afte,  ”  ItitiO  and  1840,  which  .saw  the  greatest 
importations,  mainly  by  the  Dutch,  of  Gold  ('oast  slaves  into  South  ('arolina,  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  Guianas.  The  Dutch  were  hard  taskmasters,  so  came  revolts,  and 
frtjm  1775  there  was  almost  unending  warfare*.  In  the  Guianas  these  blacks  found  a 
habitat  .similar  to  their  .\frican  wilderne.ss,  and  .so  carried  on  the  same  primitive  life 
as  their  forefathers,  in  a  retreat  from  which,  but  for  the  help  of  the  (.'aribs,  they  would 
would  have  driven  the  planters  into  the  sea. 

To-day  we  find  a  great  Bosch  confederation  of  at  least  7,(KX)  untamed  Africans. 
Ever\'  village  has  its  representative,  each  of  the  four  leading  districts  eletdinga  chief. 
Their  ruler,  called  gramon  (grand  man),  is  at  present  a  diplomatic  old  Bcsch  named 
Osayisay.  The  Bosch  are  polygamous,  so,  to  insuie  hereditary  chieftainship,  the 
oldest  son  of  the  gramon’s  oldest  sister  succeeds  him.  Theie  are  three  principal  tribes: 
The  Saramacca,  Becoe  (Becoo),  and  Djoeka  (Djooka);  the  last  inhabits  the  Maroni, 
Coermotibo,  and  upper  (.'ottica  Rivers. 

The  Bosch  are  magnificent  specimens  of  jjhysical  manhood.  To  the  numerous 
queues  of  their  braided  hair  aie  often  attached  nickel  bicycle  clips,  and  to  their  ears 
rings  of  gold.  Gaudy-colored  breechcloths  “made  in  Germany”  are  practically  their 
only  clothing.  They  are  pagans,  and  worship  the  cotton  tree  to  propitiate  a  bad  spirit. 
Obeah  is  the  name  they  give  to  anything  about  which  they  may  be  superstitious, 
applying  it  to  all  evil  influences,  to  their  fetishes  or  charms  in  general;  many  resented 
my  camera  as  a  bad  obeah. 

Their  language,  called  taki-taki  (talk-talk),  is  a  most  remarkable  linguistic  com¬ 
pound  of  their  original  Cromanti  coast  dialects,  with  a  good  measure  of  Pidgin-Eiig- 
lish  and  Dutch,  and  spiced  with  a  few  derivatives  from  French  and  Spanish. 


Krimi  Hurpt'l'  B  .MiiKn/.inc.  I‘JI4.  Ii.v  Hiirper  A'  Bmthi'i-s. 

ON  TIIK  roEHMOTIlU)  UIVEK. 

“The  Wiina  eventually  spilled  into  the  broader  reaches  of  the  Coerniotibo  River.  But  the  forests  which 
had  screened  us  from  the  heat  now  screened  us  from  the  cooling  ‘trades,’  and  the  brassv  .sun  beat  down 
pitilessly.  (From  Through  the  //ear/ o/fAe  Surinam /uny/e,  by  Charles  Wellington  Furlong, in  Harper's 
Magazine  tor  February.) 


Krcmi  Harper's  Mugazine.  Copyright,  1914.  by  Harper  &  Br()tliers. 


BOSCH  NEGRO  VILLAGE  ON  THE  MARONI  RIVER. 

It  was  in  a  village  of  thi  i  character  that  Mr.  Furlong  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  the  chief,  who 
happened  to  be  a  leper. 
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At  Albina,  with  tho  assistance  of  a  Dutch  merchant,  the  author 
secun'd  two  Djoekas  and  an  older  Saramacca  named  Wandu,  who 
were  to  serve  as  guides  and  crew.  These  were  subsequently  supple¬ 
mented  by  two  other  Bosch  negroes,  thus  increasing  the  expedition 
to  a  total  of  six  men.  in  two  canoes.  Everything  being  ready — 

By  sunrlxe  we  were  ia  a  thick  forest  waterway,  so  narrow  and  winding  that  it  required 
the  most  skillful  maneuvering  with  pole  and  paddles,  for  a  bad  hole  from  a  root  or 
stump  would  (piickly  sink  a  canoe. 

Careful  diet,  boiled  water,  a  selected  medicine  kit,  protection  from  heat  and  sun 
by  a  troj)ical  helmet  and  woolen  cholera  belt,  and  from  mosquitoes  and  night  chills 
by  nettings,  are  ])rime  requisites.  To  make  and  break  camp  early  was  my  custom,  so 
before  sunset  water  was  boiled  for  30  minutes  and  another  half  hour  usually  found 
us  in  our  hammocks.  Before  dawn  we  were  on  our  way,  under  the  steady,  rhythmic 
swing  of  the  Bosch,  their  muscles  rippling  under  their  sleek,  scarified  bodies;  arm- 
lets  glinting  to  the  lift  of  the  gleaming  paddles,  which  sometimes  showered  me  with 
spray.  Over  the  broad  leaves  of  the  tropical  water  lily,  fringing  the  sides,  the  chay- 
maka,  a  small  spinous  palm,  lipped  the  water.  High  overhead  vines  twisted  in  snaky 
clusters,  the  brown  fruits  of  the  pantah  hung  on  Danux-lean  threads,  and  overtower¬ 
ing  all  rose  giant  rubber  trees,  grignon,  and  palms.  Bats  dtxlged  among  the  deep 
shades,  translucent  carmine  dragon  Hies  darted,  and  iridescent  blue  butterflies  flitted 
in  the  occasional  glints  of  sunlight.  The  water  extends  among  the  trees  so  that  often 
no  solid  banks  are  seen  for  many  miles  in  this  Amazonian  lair,  where  man  must  ever 
guard  against  insidious  dangers,  where  nature  drips  and  exudes  death  and  beauty  in 
the  same  vapid  breath,  and  life  brewls  in  overjjowering  luxuriance  side  by  side  with 
wonderful  pnx'esses  of  decay. 

Amoit"  the  many  unusual  experiences  wliich  served  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  the  journey,  some  of  which  may  also  serve  to  "ive  the 
reader  a  somewhat  “creepy”  feeling,  may  be  mentioned  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

The  few  raised  points  of  land  along  the  Coermotibo  and  upper  Cottica  Rivers  were 
usually  Bosch  and  t'arib  village  sites,  where  the  chiefs  generally  invited  us  to  stay 
overnight.  Notified  of  my  arrival,  the  chief  would  come  down  and  greet  me.  Then 
he  would  be  presented  with  tobacco  leaves.  After  mixing  these  with  river  water  in 
a  calabash,  he  would  squeeze  the  extract  into  his  hand  and  snuff  the  concoction  up 
his  nose—a  few  sniffs  ai»d  blows,  and  he  would  escort  me  to  a  palm-thatched  hoso 
(house)  assigned  us. 

We  stopped  at  one  of  twin  villages  on  the  Ooermotibo  on  two  high  knolls  of  ground, 
separated  by  a  jungled  ravine.  At  twilight  the  chief,  my  host,  came  with  Otayah, 
who  explained  that  I  should  ])ay  my  respects  also  to  the  chief  of  the  neighboring 
village,  lest  he  be  offended.  So,  as  the  afterglow  changed  to  dusk,  we  passed  through 
the  ravine  to  the  village  center,  where  the  chief  and  a  group  of  Djoekas  were  assembled. 
There  was  barely  light  enough  to  distinguish  his  features. 

“O-fa-yoo-day?”  (“Uow  do  you  do?”),  and,  stepping  forward,  I  gripped  his  out¬ 
stretched  hand,  so  soft,  pudgy,  and  lifeless  that  my  gaze  involuntarily  dropped  to  his 
arm,  spotted  and  mottled.  I  had  .shaken  hands  with  a  leper. 

Immediately  following  this  rather  grewsome  paragraph  we  are 
given  a  beautiful  pen  picture  of  a  tropical  night: 

Shortly  after  midnight  we  were  again  gliding  down  the  Coermotibo — cool,  mysterious, 
blue-green,  silver  selvaged.  Around  me  sounds  as  mysterious  and  illusive  as  the 
tropical  darkness;  beneath  me  the  fathomless  river;  above,  a  clear,  star-sown  sky. 
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the  cross  blazoning  the  southern  heavens  as  it  mounted  upward.  Such  was  a  night 
in  the  Guiana  Tro])ics  with  nature  asleej)  but  dreaming;  then  the  dawn  flush,  sunrise, 
and  nature  awakening  to  the  long,  sizzling  heat  of  day. 

Altofrpthcr  the  story  <;ivcs  the  reader  a  variety  of  sensations,  and 
that  in  Mr.  Furloiifr’s  most  entertainin'!  and  inimitable  style. 

Oil  on  Troubled  Waters,  in  the  Illustrated  London  News  for  October 
2S,  1913,  is  a  pictorial  description  of  unusual  interest  dealing  with  the 
method  of  calming  stormy  seas  and  violent  waters  by  j)ouring  oil 
upon  them  in  order  to  enable  safer  na^’igation  and  to  render  less  haz¬ 
ardous  the  task  of  a.ssisting  distres.sed  v^els.  The  subject  is  of 
})articular  timeliness  because  of  the  efforts  which  the  appro])riate 
legislative  bodies  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries  are  e.xerting 
to  establish  uniform  maritime  laws  imposing  recjuirements  and  restric¬ 
tions  which  would  tend  to  diminish  the  rather  unusual  number  of 
maritime  disasters  which  have  shocked  the  world  during  the  past 
few  years. 

The  article  deals  with  the  valuable  aid  which  the  oil-tank  steamer 
Xarragansett  rendered  to  the  distressed  VoUurno,  the  steamship  which 
was  recently  endangered  by  conflagration  in  mid-ocean.  It  was  by 
pouring  oil  on  the  raging  waters  that  the  rescue  of  passengers  and 
crew  was  made  j)ossible.  The  wonderful  effect  that  a  small  amount 
of  oil  has  on  wave  motion  is  surprising.  It  is  very  little  realized  that 
a  drop  of  oil  will  spread  itself  over  7  square  feet  of  water,  and  9  pints  of 
oil  are  suflicient  to  cover  a  square  mile  of  sea  surface,  forming  a  film 
which  will  prevent  the  water  from  breaking.  This  film  is  effective 
in  keej)ing  the  water  quiet  when  it  has  the  almost  unimaginable 
thickness  or  rather  thinness  of  one  fifty-millionth  of  an  inch. 

Various  points  from  the  British  Board  of  Trade’s  Notices  to  Mar¬ 
iners  are  then  quoted  as  follows: 

On  free  waves — that  is,  waves  in  deep  water — the  effect  is  greatest.  In  a  surf,  or 
waves  breaking  on  a  bar,  where  a  mass  of  liquid  is  in  actual  motion  in  shallow  water, 
the  effect  of  the  oil  is  uncertain,  as  nothing  can  prevent  the  larger  waves  from  break¬ 
ing  under  such  circumstances;  but  even  here  it  is  of  some  service.  The  heaviest  and 
thickest  oils  are  most  effectual.  *  *  *  All  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  such  as 
waste  oil  from  the  engines,  have  very  great  effect.  *  *  *  The  best  method  of 
application  in  a  ship  at  sea  appears  to  be:  Hanging  over  the  side,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  in  the  water,  small  canvas  bags,  capable  of  holding  from  1  to  2  gallons  of 
oil,  such  bags  being  pricked  with  a  sail  needle  to  facilitate  the  leakage  of  the  oil. 
*  *  *  For  boarding  a  wreck,  it  is  recommended  to  pour  oil  overboard  to  windward 
of  her  before  going  alongside. 

The  use  of  oil  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  The  officers  of 
Pliny’s  fleet  knew  it  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 

The  various  methods  of  applying  oil  on  turbulent  waters  are  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  illustration  accompanying  this  article.  The  picture 
marked  “  1  ”  shows  how  small  canvas  bags,  each  containing  from  1  to  2 
gallons  of  oil,  hang  over  the  side  of  a  ship  so  as  to  be  in  the  water. 


C'ourt^Hy  Illustrated  London  Newi 


CALMING  SEAS  AND  VIOLENT  WAVES  WITH  OIL. 

A  detailed  explanation  of  the  various  methods  of  applying  oil  to  calm  stormy  seas  is  contained  in  the 
accompanying  review  from  the  Illustrated  London  News. 
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The  bags  are  perforated  witli  a  sail  needle,  thus  allowing  the  oil  to 
slowly  trickle  out  and  spread  the  film  over  the  sea  as  the  vessel  pro¬ 
ceeds  on  its  way.  Illustration  2  demonstrates  another  method  of 
ay)pl\nng  the  oil  as  used  by  the  islanders  of  St.  Kilda  in  Scotland. 
The  people  there  make  puddings  of  the  fat  from  sea  fowl  and  fasten 
them  astern  of  their  cables  to  prevent  the  waves  from  breaking.  The 
third  illustration  shows  an  Eskimo  sailitig  over  heavy  waters  and 
pouring  oil  to  smooth  a  path  for  his  canoe.  Picture  4  shows  the  type 
of  canvas  hag  generally  used  for  containing  the  oil.  When  used  as 
in  the  first  picture  the  hag  is  perforated.  Picture  5  shows  one  of  the 
most  interesting  ways  of  smoothing  the  waters  for  some  distance  by 
firing  projectiles  filled  with  oil.  This  firing  method  is  mainly  used 
to  enable  a  vessel  to  make  a  smooth  way  for  herself  in  crossing  the 
bar  of  a  harbor  or  the  entrance  of  a  river  where  the  waves  break  vio¬ 
lently.  Theoil  projectiles,  shown  in  thesixth  illustration,  aremade  with 
a  little  shield  on  toji  which  protects  the  oil  o])ening  from  the  air  until 
it  strikes  the  water.  As  soon  as  it  reaches  the  water  the  oil  flows  out 
from  the  opening.  The  seventh  and  eighth  pictures  show  the  spread 
of  film  which  a  single  drop  of  oil  will  make  on  water.  The  ninth  pic¬ 
ture  is  that  of  a  buoy  (shown  partly  in  section)  which  is  also  used  for 
discharging  oil  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  which  it  floats.  The 
buoy  contains  an  oil  tank  and  a  valve  on  each  side;  these  valves, 
connectefl  by  chain  from  the  shore,  are  made  to  open  ami  close  at  will, 
thus  regulating  the  spread  of  oil.  The  buoys  may  he  anchored  at 
any  desired  spot. 

The  Economic  Future  of  the  West  Coast  of  South  America  is  the  title 
of  an  address  deliven'd  by  Prof.  Hiram  Bingham,  of  Yale  University, 
before  the  American  Manufacturei-s’  Exp{)rt  Association,  at  the  Wliite- 
hall  Club,  New  York,  January  21,  1014,  which  a])pears  iji  the  Bulletin 
of  the  association  issued  Kehruary  1,  1014. 

In  his  very  able  jiresentation  of  the  economic  features  of  the  west 
coast  Prof.  Bingham  gives  a  characteristically  conservative  analysis 
of  the  ])resent  and  future  commercial  conditions  of  this  section  of 
the  South  American  Continent.  His  prognostications  may  he  some¬ 
what  at  variance  with  those  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  ojitimistic 
yirophets  relative  to  the  commercial  devtlopment  incident  to  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  hut  his  note  of  warning  is  being 
sounded  on  the  side  of  safety  and  conservatism,  elements  that  are 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  business  matters. 

According  to  Prof.  Bingham  the  economic  future  of  the  west  coast 
depends  (1)  on  its  geographical  and  geological  character;  (2)  on  its 
ethnological  condition;  and  (3)  on  the  psychological  results  of  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  regard  to  the  first  conditions  he  points  out  the  great  impediment 
to  commercial  development  offered  by  the  natural  barrier  along 


STATUE  OF  FRANCISCO  JOSE  DE  CALDAS  IN  PLAZA  1)E  CALDAS,  BOGOTA 
COLOMBIA. 


This  monument  to  one  of  the  notable  heroes  of  Colombian  independence  was  erected  through  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  the  members  of  the  Polo  Club  of  Bogota.  It  is  the  work  of  the  French  sculptor  Verlet. 
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almost  the  entire  coast  by  the  Andes  Mountains,  and  contrasts  the 
topographical  advantages  of  the  east  coast  as  follows: 

Now,  if  you  will  look  at  that  map  carefully  you  will  see  that  it  looks  as  though 
nature  had  erected  a  great  Chinese  wall  up  and  down  the  west  coast.  For  nearly 
2,500  miles  there  isn’t  a  place  in  that  wall  that  is  less  than  10,003  feet  above  sea  level. 
It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  not  affect  the  height  of 
this  mountiiin  barrier,  for  anything  which  cheaj)ens  transportation  will  make  it  easier 
to  bring  in  the  steel  rails  and  locomotives  which  can  climb  this  barrier  and  reach  the 
central  and  eastern  part  of  South  America.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  owing  to  the  lack  of  any  such  barrier  on  the  east  coast,  and  owing  to  the  existence 
of  navigable  rivers  like  the  Amazon,  the  Madeira,  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  valuable 
central  and  eastern  plains  of  South  America  are  far  more  accessible  from  the  Atlantic 
than  they  ever  will  be  from  the  Pacific. 

After  dwelling  on  the  further  disadvantages  of  the  desert  areas  of 
Chile,  the'^tropical  jungles  of  the  western  portion  of  Colombia,  the 
cold  regions  of  southern  Chile,  all  added  to  the  Andean  wall  and  form¬ 
ing  obstacles  to  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  development  of  this 
section,  he  turns  to  the  brighter  side  of  the  prospect  and  gives  us  his 
views  as  to  what  may  really  be  expected  to  happen  to  the  future 
development  of  these  extensive  areas: 

Now,  then,  kee))ing  clearly  in  mind  the  actual  geographical  conditions  of  the  west 
coast,  the  long  desert  on  the  seaboard,  the  high  dry  plateau  back  of  it,  and  the  lofty 
chain  of  mountains  rendering  transportation  extremely  ditlicult  and  excessively 
expensive,  let  us  attempt  to  estimate  just  what  economic  basis  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  west  coast  must  depend  upon.  First  and  foremost  comes  mineral  wealth. 
If  there  is  enough  mineral  wealth,  it  can  overcome  untold  difficulties  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  It  does  not  need  rainfall  or  vegetation;  it  merely  recpiires  a  market.  Mineral 
w'ealth  is  the  strong  point  of  the  west  coast.  The  very  aridity  of  the  northern  Chilean 
Desert  is  the  cause  of  Chile’s  great  wealth  of  nitrates.  The  exploitation  of  the  nitrate 
fields  by  English  and  other  foreign  capitalists  and  by  the  Chilean  capitalists  themselves 
has  gone  on  apace  during  the  past  25  years.  The  necessary  railroads  and  port  works 
have  been  constructed,  labor  lias  bee;i  introduced,  refining  plants  have  been  built, 
and  the  only  clouds  on  the  horizon  are,  first,  the  fact  that  there  must  be  a  defitiite 
limit  to  the  amount  of  nitrate  that  can  be  profitably  extracted  and,  second,  the  recent 
successful  extraction  of  the  nitrates  from  the  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  length  of  the  ocean  voyage  from  the  nitrate  fields  to  the  agricultural  fields  of 
Germany,  one  of  the  best  customers  for  Chilean  nitrates,  will  be  shortened  about 
3,000  miles  by  the  opening  of  the  canal.  This  will  cheapen  the  cost  of  nitrate  in 
Germany  and  thereby  benefit  the  European  farmer,  if  the  canal  tolls  do  not  offset 
this  to  a  great  extent.  Similarly,  it  ought  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  fertilizers  to  our 
western  farmers,  who  will  undoubtedly  import  nitrate  through  the  port  of  New  Orleans . 
Eventually,  it  seems  as  though  this  might  be  of  great  benefit  to  agriculture  in  the 
United  States,  and,  by  increasing  the  demand,  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  Chileans. 
The  outlook  here  is  decidedly  promising.  The  question  as  to  the  limits  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  somewhat  restricted  Chilean  nitrate  field  need  not  concern  us  here  or  at 
this  time,  for  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  nitrate  for  at  least  50  or  100  years  to  come. 

Unquestionably  the  agriculturists  of  the  ilississippi  Valley  ought  to  be  prepared 
to  take  advantage  of  the  cheapening  in  the  coast  of  nitrates  which  must  follow  the 
opening  of  the  canal.  It  is  common  talk  that  we  in  this  country  lag  very  far  behind 
Europe  in  our  knowledge  of  intensive  cultivation  and  scientific  agriculture.  With 
our  broad  and  fertile  prairies,  we  have  not  had  to  practice  such  careful  husbandry  as 
the  European  farmers.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  There  is 


COAGULATING  RULUKIl  LATKX  ON  A  RKVOLVING  ORUM. 

Purine  the  reeent  meethif;  of  the  Congress  for  the  Heonomie  Pefense  of  tlie  Amazons  at  Para  the  delgates  were  invited  to  witness  tlie  experiments  Ijeing  condiieted  at 
the  Museu  (ioeldi  in  the  coagulation  of  rubber  latex  on  a  revolving  drum  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Mendes.  It  is  said  that  this  method  of  coagulation  adds  materially  to  the 
appearance  and  market  value  of  the  product. 
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no  doubt  that  the  time  is  coming  when  we  will  leam  the  advantage  of  making  our 
soil  produce  as  much  as  it  possibly  can. 

The  sugar  planters  of  Louisiana,  who  believe  that  they  face  ruin  in  the  prospect  of 
free  sugar,  have  yet  to  test  the  result  of  using  Chilean  nitrates.  It  may  be  that  with 
the  cheapening  of  this  product  in  the  port  of  New  Orleans  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
Louisiana  planter  so  to  increase  the  yield  of  his  fields  that  he  will  be  better  off  than  in 
the  old  days  of  protected  sugar.  It  is  well  known  that  the  most  profitable  sugar  plan¬ 
tations  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have  long  used  scientifically  made  fertilizers  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  production  of  their  sugar-cane  fields  up  to  the  maximum. 

The  guano  of  the  Peruvian  islands  comes  under  the  same  head.  The  chief  difficulty 
here  is  that,  owing  to  the  verj’  limited  ([uantity  of  this  product  and  the  need  for  it 
in  Peruvian  agriculture,  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  prove  a  large  factor  in  future 
development.  *  *  * 

Next  to  nitrates  probably  comes  <'opper.  The  world-wide  increase  in  the  use  of 
electricity  seems  to  be  creating  a  steadily  increasing  market  for  this  metal.  There  are 
enormous  copper  deposits  in  Peru  and  Chile.  Probably  the  best  known  in  this 
country  are  the  mines  of  Cerro  de  Pasco  and  of  the  Braden  Copper  Co.  Stories  of 
extraordinary’  new  finds  are  continually  coming  in.  Contradictory  reports  concerning 
the  future  development  of  very  extensive  projects,  one  of  them  necessitating  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  $10,000,000  railway  in  order  to  connect  one  of  these  copper  deposits  with  the 
seacoast,  are  current  in  the  South  American  trade  journals.  With  the  shortened 
water  transportation  undoubtedly  an  increased  amount  of  copper  will  be  brought 
from  the  west  coast  to  the  United  States.  As  long  as  copper  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  at 
present,  about  $330  a  ton,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  pay  the  Panama  Canal  tolls. 
Whether  the  increased  output  of  copper,  which  will  be  encouraged  by  the  greater 
ease  of  transport,  will  seriously  affect  the  price  in  this  country  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  money  spent  in  west  coast  mines  for  the 
wages  of  miners  will  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  of  the  west  coast. 

Next  to  copper  in  importance  from  the  mineral  standpoint  comes  the  tin  of  Bolivia, 
which  must  find  its  outlet  either  in  the  ports  of  the  west  coast  or  through  the  railways 
of  Argentina.  It  was  the  original  intention  of  both  the  Argentine  and  Bolivian 
Governments  to  build  a  railway  south  from  Potosi,  so  that  this  most  important  tin- 
producing  region  would  find  its  outlet  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  rather  than  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  But  the  actual  railroad  which  has  been  constructed  from  Oruro  to  Potosi 
makes  it  more  probable  that  this  tin  will  come  out  by  way  of  Antofagasta.  Here  again 
is  the  basis  for  increased  prosperity  in  Bolivia  and  for  cheaper  tin  for  American 
manufacturers.  *  *  * 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  petroleum.  Within  the  past  few  years  profitable 
oil  wells  have  been  found  in  northern  Peru.  Within  the  last  few  months  word  has 
come  of  the  intention  of  British  capitalists  to  invest  a  large  amount  of  money  in  the 
oil  fields  of  Ecuador.  The  opening  of  the  canal  will  enable  the  west  coast  to  find  a 
nearer  market. 

liogarding  the  agricultural  development  of  the  west  coast,  Prof. 
Bingham  is  not  so  optimistic.  He  recognizes,  however,  the  potential 
factor  of  irrigation  in  this  connection  and  concedes  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cotton  and  sugar  is  capable  of  considerable  expansion. 

In  dealing  with  the  ethnographic  phase  of  the  question  of  com¬ 
mercial  development  of  the  west  coast  the  Professor  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Andes  regions  are  natives 
of  a  plain  and  unassuming  character.  Hence  it  will  be  necessary 
for  our  exporters  to  study  their  wants  and  necessities  as  well  as  their 
peculiar  characteristics  in  attempting  to  expand  the  trade  with  this 
section. 
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Tlio  psychological  aspect  of  the  opeuiiip:  of  the  Panama  Canal  is 
then  most  interestingly  dealt  with,  both  as  to  its  elFects  on  the  opti¬ 
mistic  people  of  the  west  coast  countries  and  on  the  business  interests 
of  the  United  States.  Caution  is  enjoined  upon  all  and  wild  specu- 
ation  haseil  u])on  optimistic  hopes  of  immediate  results  is  warned 
against,  lie  concludes  as  follows: 

Now,  I  have  l)eeu  “  knocking  ”  a  great  deal  to-day,  hecaus?e  it  is  necessary  to  meet 
and  overcome  a  great  deal  of  “boosting”  that  has  been  going  on.  The  west  coast  has 
a  great  future.  There  are  great  mines  there.  In  fact,  I  have  heard  of  two  or  three 
mines  of  copper  whore  there  are  more  than  ?1(),000,000  worth  of  copi)er  in  sight.  The 
great  problem  is  how  to  build  a  railroad  to  transport  that  material.  Therefore  there 
is  going  to  be  a  market  for  machinery,  for  railroad  material,  structural  steel,  and  allied 
products,  but  I  want  to  warn  you  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  anything  like  that  on  the 
east  coast.  *  *  * 

.\fter  the  canal  is  opened  you  are  going  to  get  fine  passenger  steamers  going  direct 
from  New  York  to  the  w'esf  coast.  As  a  result,  I  firmly  believe  there  is  going  to  be  a 
tremendous  increase  in  paasenger  traffic  to  South  America,  and  in  the  wake  of  that 
passenger  traflic  there  is  going  to  go  a  large  amount  of  business  as  the  busin(>ss  men  see 
opportunities  which  they  do  not  realize  exist  for  them  there  to-day. 

The  story  of  the  Para  Congress,  by  a  special  correspondent,  in 
the  India  Rubber  World,  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Congress  for  the  Economic  Defense  of  the  Amazons,  which  was 
recently  held  at  Para,  Brazil. 

Among  the  distinguished  sjteakers  who  addressed  the  congress 
in  addition  to  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Para,  were  Dr.  Bento 
Miranda;  Dr.  Augusto  Borhorema,  president  of  the  Senate;  Mr. 
J.  Ferreira  Teixeira,  president  of  the  congress;  Mr.  J.  Simao  da 
Costa,  representing  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  and  others.  The 
address  of  Mr.  da  Costa,  delivered  at  the  second  session,  is  quoted 
in  extenso  by  the  correspondent,  and  was  replete  with  valuable 
suggestions  and  sage  advice  as  to  the  future  agricultural  and  economic 
development  of  the  Republic.  Among  his  many  striking  utterances 
noted  in  the  article  the  following  are  of  exceptional  interest: 

In  opening  his  speech  Mr.  da  Costa  said  that  he  thought  that  James  Bryce  had 
been  harsh  and  unjust  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  Brazilian  race;  but  in  one  respect 
he  was  right,  in  the  matter  of  agriculture.  As  regards  this  valuable  industry,  Brazil¬ 
ians  can  not  deny  that  they  have  preferred  words,  words  and  words  and  after-dinner 
rhetoric  to  practical  deeds.  But  there  could  be  no  agriculture  where  there  were 
no  agriculturists.  The  need  for  agricultural  training  was  immediate  and  pressing, 
as  modern  agriculture  and  cattle  farming  were  no  longer  the  avocations  of  ignorant 
peasants,  but  the  noble  professions  of  highly  trained  scientific  men.  The  immense 
tracts  of  forest  in  the  Amazons  were  useless  and  an  encumbrance  arid  only  served  as 
a  hive  for  the  reproduction  of  nomadic  tribes  until  the  valuable  trees  were  utilized 
and  the  useless  ones  displaced  by  trees  of  recognized  economic  value. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  that  they  should  imitate  the  United  States  of  America 
and  create  as  great  a  number  of  agricultural  training  institutions  as  their  means  could 
afford.  *  *  * 

Capital  was  also  a  powerful  factor  in  the  future  development  of  agriculture  and 
other  industries  and  it  behooved  Brazilians  of  every  social  sphere  to  take  to  heart 
the  necessity  and  obligation  on  their  part  to  respect  and  defend  all  such  as  may  bring 
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capital  into  the  country  as  jealously,  as  courteously,  and  as  gallantly  as  they  would 
act  toward  a  guest  in  their  own  house.  It  is  impossible  to  find  a  more  hospitable 
nation  on  earth  and  one  where  hospitality  is  more  naturally  and  heartily  dispensed. 
\  people  who  i)Osses8  this  inborn  virtue  should  have  no  difficulty  in  making  respect 
for  the  law  and  for  foreign  capital  and  capitalists  a  matter  of  national  pride. 

Mf.  (la  (’osta’s  speech  teemed  with  practical  suggestions,  and  he 
dwelt  upon  the  immt'nse  economic  value  of  many  possible  products 
for  Brazil,  esjx'cially  as  to  fruit  culture,  as  Brazil  grows  magnificent 
bananas,  oranges,  and  pineajijtles,  and  could  develop  a  trade  of  many 
millions  in  a  short  period  if  it  would  only  adopt  such  measuivs  as  will 
attract  capital  and  labor  to  carry  on  the  industry. 

During  the  congress  the  deh'gates  paid  visits  to  the  Museu  Goeldi, 
where  experiments  in  the  coagulation  of  rubber  latex  on  a  revolving 
drum,  after  the  method  evolved  by  Wickham,  were  being  carried  on: 
to  the  agricultural  colony  of  Sao  Joa  do  Prata,  where  some  primitive 
Indians  were  being  instructed  and  their  children  educated:  to  the 
Enunita  rubber  plantation  and  rice  factory;  to  the  ('xperimental  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  Para,  where  Dr.  d.  Ferreira  Teixeira  delivered  a 
lecture  on  the  economic  value  of  machinery  and  modern  implements 
in  the  t'X})loitation  of  the  agricultural  industry;  and  finally  to  the 
plantation  of  the  Moju  Rubber  Plantations  &  Improvement  Co. 
(Ltd.),  where  the  visitors  w'ere  astonished  at  the  large  area  which  had 
l)(*en  cleared  and  ])lanted  in  rubber  and  cocoa  trees  in  an  incredibly 
short  time.  The  lands,  too,  seemed  to  yield  rice  in  such  abundance 
that  all  the  optimistic  ('xpectations  of  the  management  had  been 
exceeded,  and  their  chief  problem  now  is  how’  to  prepare  such  a  quan¬ 
tity  for  the  market. 

Gonzalez  Gamarra,  Artista,  is  the  title  of  an  apjireciation  in  the 
January  ;i,  1914,  issue  of  Variedades  of  Idma,  Peru,  written  by  Mr. 
Jos6  Galvez,  a  distinguished  Peruvian  poet,  of  the  remarkable  work 
of  that  young  Peruvian  artist  and  cartoonist.  For  the  benefit  of 
The  Bulletin’s  readers  one  of  the  artist’s  drawings  is  herewith 
rejiroduced.  From  this  example  some  idea  may  be  had  of  the 
W(*nderful  jirecision,  wealth  of  detail,  and  forceful  presentation  of 
his  subjects  by  this  talented  young  Peruvian,  whose  artistic  vision 
reveals  beauties  hidden  from  the  casual  observer.  Sr.  Gamarra’s 
fame  as  a  cartoonist  is  more  than  national,  and  the  genial  humor  of 
his  caricatures  has  made  him  so  popular  in  this  line  of  work  that  his 
genius  in  the  higher  realms  of  art  has  scarcely  received  the  attention 
it  deserves. 

In  this  connection  Sr.  Galvez  writes: 

For  many  Gonzdlez  Gamarra  is  a  magnificent  master  of  fun.  a  distinguished  cari¬ 
caturist,  a  product  of  the  national  artistic  humor,  prolific  in  juvenile  types  that 
depict  a  character  in  a  marvelous  manner,  catching  a  gesture,  and  laughing  good 
naturedly  at  humanity.  But  there  is  much  more.  Gonzdlez  Gamarra  is  an  artist  in 


I'ourtesy  of  Variedades,  Lima.  I'eru. 

THE  CONVENT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LIMA,  PERU. 


The  above  drawing  by  the  talented  young  artist  Gonz^ez  Gamarra  gives  an  idea  of  the  precision, 
wealth  of  detail,  and  forceful  presentation  to  be  found  in  ail  of  his  work. 
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the  neblest  and  fullest  sense  <if  the  word,  a  true  lover  of  the  beautiful  to  whom  beauty 
lias  granted  the  precious  "ift  of  its  ex])res8ion.  His  sketches  taken  from  life  accpiire 
that  artistic  exactness  which  ennobles  whatever  it  touches.  The  angrles  which  show  to 
our  ej’es  come  from  his  privilegred  hands  touched  with  the  charm  of  illusion,  and  even 
the  accustomed  places  we  see  daily  without  noting  acrpiin!  through  the  work  of  the 
artist  a  new  worth  in  beauty  which  makes  them  admirable. 

Ill  addition  to  Itis  talents  as  an  artist  and  cartoonist,  Sr.  Gainarra 
has  boon  endowed  with  the  genius  of  the  nuisieian  and  conijioser, 
enjoying  the  reputation  of  being  a  piano  virtuoso  of  nuirked  tiltility. 
He  is  also  an  enthusiastic  student  of  letters,  and  is  soon  to  be  given 
the  doctor’s  degree.  Altogether  this  young  man  seems  to  be  a  tim' 
product  of  Peru’s  artistic  and  intellectual  progress. 

The  British  Guiana  Railway  Project,  by  Sir  Walter  Egerton,  in 
the  December  issue  of  tlie  Canada- West  India  Magazine  (Montreal), 
is  a  descriptive  story  of  '‘an  epoch-making  journey”  by  the  governor 
of  British  Guiana.  The  expedition  was  absent  in  the  wilds  just  two 
months,  but  it  penetrated  many  sections  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
white  man,  and  the  governor  saw  great  opportunities  for  railway 
construction  and  future  traflic,  all  of  which  have  been  embodied  in 
a  lengthy  report  on  the  subject. 

The  Rubber  Situation  in  Brazil,  in  the  January  1  number  of  the 
India  Rubber  World  (New  York),  is  an  account  of  conditions  in  tlie 
Amazon  country,  written  by  an  American  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  year’s  stay  in  the  Madeira-Mamore  region.  A  rubber  com¬ 
mission,  composed  mostly  of  Englishmen,  has  been  investigating  the 
gathering  of  rubber  with  a  Auew  of  establishing  more  modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  exploitation.  It  is  tliought  that  by  this  means  the  ilepression 
in  rubber  juices,  Avliich  have  not  been  as  satisfactory  as  formerly, 
maj'  be  overcome. 

Cooperative  Movement  in  Argentine  Agriculture  is  a  subject  occu- 
jndng  several  jiages  of  the  January  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Economic 
and  Social  Intelligence  (Rome).  Many  interesting  topics  are  touclied 
uj)on,  such  as  the  high  cost  of  living,  Eurojiean  agricultural  condi¬ 
tions,  immigrant  colonists,  etc.,  and  other  allied  subjects. 

La  Industria  Azucarera  de  Cana  en  el  Peru,  by  Eduardo  Higginson. 
in  tlie  January  issue  of  El  Mundo  Azucarero  of  New  Orleans,  treats 
of  the  sugarcane  industry  in  Peru  audits  great  possibilities  for  further 
develojiment. 

The  Castor-Oil  Tree,  in  the  October  number  of  Paraguay  (Asun¬ 
cion),  is  the  subject  of  a  short  descrijitive  article  on  this  necessary 
vegetable  jiroduct.  Paraguay  jiroduces  this  ti-ee,  and  the  article 
tells  of  the  mam’  varieties  and  methods  of  cultivation. 

Gold  Placers  of  Colombia,  in  the  January  number  of  the  Alexican 
Mining  Journal  (Mexico  City) ,  describes  this  work  and  tells  of  labor 
conditions.  Ilvdraulic  mining,  according  to  the  article,  is  a  thing  of 
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the  past  and  tlie  future  lies  in  dredgiii",  which  has  an  extremely 
bright  outl()t)k. 

Southeastern  Brazil  as  a  Touring  Ground,  in  January  Motor  Life 
(New  York),  is  an  interesting  illustrated  article  dealing  with  Brazilian 
motor  conditions  anti  prospects.  Although  highways  are  in  most 
cases  very  inferior,  great  improvement  is  noted;  in  the  colfee  district 
centering  around  Sao  Paulo  the  plantation  owner  is  buying  motor 
vehicles  and  roatl  conditions  are  being  im])rovetl. 

Land  of  the  Montezumas,  by  Marc  F.  Valette,  in  the  October  number 
of  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review  (Philadelphia),  tells  of 
the  ancient  Mexicans  and  the  wonderful  works  that  still  remain  to 
indicate  the  constructive  skill  of  those  peojdes. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  La  Reforma,  of  Buenos  Aires,  forms  the 
subject  of  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  American  statesman,  which 
first  a])peared  in  La  Nacion,  one  of  Argentina’s  great  dailies.  This 
is  followed  by  a  translation  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  address  on  Democ¬ 
racy,  which  was  largely  copied  in  South  American  journals. 

The  Prevention  of  Malaria,  by  Malcolm  Watson,  M.  1).,  in  the 
December  number  of  the  Uniteil  Empire  (London),  is  an  important 
medical  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 
Dr.  Watson  discusses  the  relationship  of  malaria  to  agriculture  and 
presents  many  interesting  facts  about  this  dise.ase  which  has  so  many 
victims  in  tropical  countries. 

Country  Life  in  Cuba,  by  II.  A.  van  Hermann,  in  the  December 
issue  of  Modern  Cuba  (Ilabana),  is  an  interesting  article  ilescriptive 
of  the  writer’s  visit  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  country  homes  in 
Cuba.  Several  pages  of  exterior  and  interior  views  cause  the  reader 
to  pause  and  consider  the  possibilities  of  life  and  business  in  a  land 
beginning  to  attract  world-wide  attention. 

The  Caribbean  Tropics,  by  Julius  ^fuller,  in  the  January  Century, 
is  an  article  based  on  the  writer’s  observations  in  Cuba,  etc.,  and  in 
winch  he  sees  wonderfid  opportunities  for  the  capitalist,  but  believes 
that  reforms  must  be  brought  about  before  the  poor  man  from  for¬ 
eign  climes  can  successfully  establish  himself  in  the  Tropics. 

Tramping  Across  Panama,  by  George  B.  Thayer,  in  the  January 
Mid-Pacific  Magazine  (Honolulu),  tells  of  the  author’s  experiences  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  is  one  of  the  few  articles  that  are  appearing  in 
publications  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  connection  with  our  great 
work  at  Panama. 

Prospecting  Conditions  in  Peru,  by  Charles  S.  Haley  and  C.  A. 
Rodegerdts,  in  the  December  20  issue  of  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press  (San  Francisco),  is  the  second  installment  of  the  practical 
experiences  of  these  two  mining  men  in  the  Peruvian  Andes. 
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A  NEGLECTED  VIEWPOINT. 

That  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  aiding  in  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States  to  new 
op])ortunities  is  shown  by  the  frequency  of  press  announce¬ 
ments  relative  to  excursions  of  manufacturers  and  business 
organizations  to  Latin  America.  Accounts  of  these  seem  invariably 
to  indicate  that  the  animus  of  these  quasi  business  journeys  is  to 
luid  new  customers  for  the  manufactured  products  of  the  Lhiited 
States.  This  spirit  may  be  well  enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it 
covers  only  one-half  of  the  grouml.  Just  as  important — and  in  its 
last  analysis  perhaps  more  important — in  the  developmerit  of  com¬ 
merce  between  the  United  States  and  her  southern  neighbors  is  the 
question:  \Vliat  can  the  United  States  huy  from  Latin  America?  It 
would  appear  that  the  economic  fact  that  a  people  must  have  some¬ 
thing  to  sell  and  must  be  able  to  sell  it  before  thev  can  be  buyers  is 
often  lost  sight  of,  as  is  the  correlated  fact  that  trade  is  reciprocal  and 
consists  largely  of  an  exchange  of  products  either  direct  or  indirect. 
Again,  the  fact  that  the  haying  of  needed  natural  products  to  ad- 
vaTitage  is  often  just  as  valuable  an  asset  in  a  nation’s  prosperity  as 
is  selling  to  advantage  is  frequently  lost  sight  of.  As  an  instance, 
if  the  LTrited  States  buys  $10,000,000  worth  of  Chile’s  nitrate, 
enriches  her  soil,  and  by  means  of  this  added  fertility  produces  a 
correspondingly  larger  crop  of  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat,  she  is  the 
gainer  by  this  trade;  and  that,  perhaps,  in  a  greater  degree  than  when 
the  farmers  of  the  Southern  States  sell  $100,000,000  worth  of  raw 
cotton  to  Great  Britain.  If  she  buys  $1,000,000  worth  of  ivory  nuts 
from  Ecuador  and  subsequently  manufactures  from  them  $2,000,000 
worth  of  buttons,  has  she  not  gained  by  the  trade  ?  Every  pound  of 
crude  rubber  she  buys  from  Brazil  and  makes  into  automobile  tires 
is  a  gain,  ever\'  pound  of  copper  that  comes  from  a  Peruvian 
mine  and  is  made  into  telephone  wire  is  a  gain,  every  sack  of  cacao 
beans  imported  from  South  or  Central  America  and  made  into  cakes 
of  chocolate  is  a  gain — in  other  words,  the  purchases  from  Latin 
America  are  perhaps  just  as  important  as  the  sales  to  these  coimtries. 
Added  to  this,  however,  is  another  important  factor.  When  the 
United  States  buys  the  products  of  these  countries  she  enriches  the 
people  who  live  there  by  just  that  much,  and  by  just  that  much  she 
enlarges  their  purchasing  power  for  the  manufactured  products 
she  desires  to  sell  them.  Other  things  being  equal,  people  will  buy 
from  those  who  buy  from  them.  These  are  all  very  elementary' 
economic  truths;  but  is  it  not  about  time  that  those  from  the  United 
States  who  visit  the  South  and  Central  Americans  ask  themselves: 
WTiat  can  we  buy'  from  them  ? 
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THE  NINTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  STUDENTS. 

Preliminary  work  of  an  active  character  is  now  goinj;  on  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  Nintli  International  Coiijn’ess  of  Students  which  is  to 
be  held  at  Montevideo,  Urujjuay,  in  1915.  As  it  is  the  first  time  that 
this  international  student  congress  will  meet  in  South  America,  par¬ 
ticular  stress  is  placed  on  the  desirability  of  large  representations 
from  all  the  countries  of  South  America  as  well  as  from  those  of 
Central  America  and  from  the  United  States.  The  organization 
committee  acting  in  cooperation  with  the  central  committee  are  in 
close  totich  with  the  student  organizations  of  the  world  so  that  the 
opening  of  the  ninth  congress  shoidd  witness  a  remarkable  gathering 
of  an  international  character.  The  approaching  congress  at  Monte¬ 
video  is,  moreover,  a  matter  of  special  pride  to  the  Americas.  First, 
it  was  the  congress  held  in  the  United  States  of  America  (Cornell 
University,  August-September,  1913)  which  had  the  pleasure  of 
naming  South  America,  for  the  first  time,  as  the  seat  of  the  sessions; 
and,  secondly,  it  is  stated  that  the  various  other  countries  of 
South  America,  as  well  as  Uruguay,  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
extend  hospitality  to  the  student  delegates  as  they  pass  from  place 
to  place  during  the  study  tour  which  will  be  arranged  in  conjunction 
with  the  congress.  In  this  connection  it  is  fitting  to  point  out  that 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  of 
Xorth  America,  held  in  December,  1913,  at  Iowa  City, 'Iowa,  it  was 
voted  to  organize  a  special  delegation  to  attend  the  Fourth  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  American  Students  which  will  assemble  at 
Santiago,  Chile,  September  10-20,  1914.  Further  information  con¬ 
cerning  these  student  gatherings  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Pan  American  Union  which  has  on  file  the  names  of  the  various 
organizing  committees  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  central 
committee. 


COLO.MBIA  HONORS  THE  MEMORY  OF  ALEXANDER  MACAULAY. 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  honored  the  memory  of  a  foreigner  on 
January  26,  1914.  The  generous  tribute  paid  to  the  valor  of  a  North 
American  b}^  this  Latin  American  nation  is  characteristic  of  a  people 
who  still  believe  in  fine  sentiment  and  in  gratitude.  The  name  of 
the  hero  who  died  for  Colombia  100  years  ago,  and  whose  memory 
is  still  cherished  and  kept  alive  by  a  grateful  people,  is  perhaps  but 
little  known  in  the  United  States.  The  citizens  of  Popayan  and  the 
Colombian  nation  as  a  whole,  however,  cling  to  it  with  veneration, 
as  is  evidenced  by  this  national  tribute  upon  the  occasion  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  his  death.  Alexander  Macaulay  was  a 
New  York  youth  whose  soul  had  been  fired  by  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
and  hearing  of  the  heroic  struggles  of  the  South  American  patriots 


Photograph  hy  Harris-Kwiii^. 


COL.  GEORGE  W.  GOETH.VLS, 


Who  wUl  become  governor  of  the  Ponama  Canal  on  April  1,  1914,  when  the  permanent  organization 
of  the  civil  government  of  the  Canal  Zone  is  created.  Col.  Goothals  is  now  in  the  United  States 
for  a  brief  stay.  While  here  the  National  Geographic  Society  and  the  Civic  Forum  of  New  York 
will  honor  him  with  special  receptions  at  which  each  organization  will  present  him  with  a  gold 
medal. 
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to  win  their  iiulepeiulence  ho  took  shij)  for  Maracaibo  to  oiler  his 
sword  and  his  services.  En  route  to  Quito  he  stopped  most  oppor¬ 
tunely  at  Popayau  while  that  little  city  was  beiu^  besieged  and 
threatened  with  destruction  by  the  Spanish  "overnor  of  that  munici¬ 
pality  at  the  head  of  a  cavalry  force  of  about  l,.'iO().  Orjjanizinj;  the 
defenders,  youn"  Macaulay,  at  the  head  of  a  small  force  of  about 
400  patriots,  took  the  initiative  and  surprised  the  royalists  by  a 
sudden  attack,  routed  them  completely,  and  saved  the  city.  The 
victorious  little  band  then  marched  against  the  rest  of  the  eneiii}’ 
who  occupied  a  bridge  over  the  Cauca  River,  and  were  again  success- 
lul.  These  battles  occurred  in  April,  bSll.  Macaulay  threw  him¬ 
self  into  the  struggle  and  continued  fighting  for  Colombian  freedom 
until  he,  in  company  with  Dr.  Joaquin  Caicedo  and  several  others, 
was  captured  and  executed  by  order  of  the  roy  alist  leader,  Don 
Toribio  Montes,  on  January  26,  1814.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Colombians  have  held  the  name  of  Alexander  Macaulay  in  reverence 
for  100  years  and  have  added  it  to  the  long  list  of  heroes  who.se  deeds 
have  illumined  the  pages  of  their  history. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  efforts  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
to  develop  closer  intellectual  and  social  relations  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  those  of  the  other  American  republics  are 
being  seconded  and  sup})lemented  by  such  organizations  as  the  Car¬ 
negie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  and  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  for  International  Conciliation.  Following  the  recent  visit  of 
lion.  Robert  Bacon  to  many  of  the  capitals  of  South  America,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  endowment,  the  latter  organization  is  now 
considering  plans  for  inviting  to  the  United  States  representative 
scholars  and  men  of  affairs  from  the  southern  continent.  Such  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  prominent  educators  of  the  several  nations  can  not  but 
result  in  a  closer  and  more  effective  knowledge  of  each  other’s  coun¬ 
try  and  civilization,  and  these  are  perhaps  the  most  dominant  factors 
in  ])romoting  better  understanding  and  international  peace. 


TEACHERS  TO  TOUR  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

.  In  Une  with  the  same  commendable  purposes  of  bringing  about 
an  interchange  of  prominent  educators  between  the  United  States 
and  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  the  American  Association  for 
International  Conciliation  has  launched  a  plan  which  Ls  worthy  of 
mention.  It  is  organizing,  under  its  auspices,  a  study  tour  of  South 
America  for  teachers,  both  men  and  women.  It  is  planned  that  the 
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party  leave  New  York  about  the  last  of  June  and  return  to  Xew 
York  in  time  for  the  opening  of  schools  in  the  fall.  In  this  way  the 
teachers  may  become  acijuainted  with  the  teachers  of  the  schools  in 
the  countries  irisited,  the  school  systems,  and  may  also  obtain  a  more 
accurate,  intimate,  and  broader  knowledge  of  the  countries  and 
jieoples  concerning  which  they  teach.  It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  simi¬ 
lar  exjieditions  may  be  formed  in  South  America  to  ])ay  corresponding 
visits  to  tlie  schools  of  the  United  States. 


INCREASED  .STUDY  OF  LATIN  AMERICAN  HISTORY'. 

In  former  issues  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  increasing  interest  in  the  study  of  Latin  American  his¬ 
tory  and  development  in  leading  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
United  States,  llecenth’  the  Pan  American  I'nion  has  received  a 
communication  from  Dr.  P.  A.  Martin,  assistant  professor  of  history 
at  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  California,  in  which  he  speaks 
particularly  of  this  growing  interest  at  that  institution.  The  entire 
subject,  writes  Prof.  Martin,  is  covered  in  a  general  course  extending 
throughout  the  year.  In  this  survey  special  emphasis  is  placeil  on 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonial  period,  the  history  and  social 
evolution  of  the  leading  Latin  American  nations  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and,  finally,  a  somewhat  detailed  discussion  of  the  present 
day  political  and  economic  conditions  in  those  countries.  Another 
special  course  is  that  on  the  history  of  Brazil  in  which  extensive  use 
is  made  of  the  collection  of  Braziliana  recently  presented  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  library  by  its  president.  Dr.  John  C.  Branner. 


THE  CHRIST  OF  THE  ANDES  AT  THE  HAGUE. 

Among  the  many  interesting  objects  of  art  and  decoration  sent  by 
various  countries  to  ornament  the  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague  per¬ 
haps  none  is  more  significant  than  the  gift  of  the  Universal  Peace  As¬ 
sociation  of  Argentina.  This  took  the  form  of  a  reproduction  in 
bronze,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  the  celebrated  "Christ  of  the  Andes” 
statue,  which  stands  in  heroic  size  on  the  crest  of  the  Andes,  marking 
the  boundary  line  between  the  countries  of  Argentina  and  Chile. 
Made  from  the  molten  metal  of  cannon  which  had  been  used  in  the 
war  between  the  two  countries,  this  great  statue  of  the  Christ  sealed, 
the  pact  of  eternal  peace  between  them,  bearing  on  its  pedestal  the 
inscription: 

Sooner  shall  these  mountains  crumble  into  dust  than  the  people  of 
Argentina  and  Chile  break  the  peace  which  they  have  sworn  to  main¬ 
tain  at  the  feet  of  Christ  the  Redeemer. 


i 


“CHRIST  OF  THE  ANDES”  STATUE  MARKING  THE  BOUNDARY  LINE  BETWEEN 
THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC  AND  CHILE. 

A  reproduction  of  this  statue  on  a  smaller  scale,  done  in  bronze,  was  presented  to  the  Peace  Palace 
at  The  Hague  by  the  Universal  Peace  Association  of  Argentina. 
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Particularly  ap|)ropriat(‘  was  the  presence  at  this  presentation  of 
Senora  ()liv(‘ira  de  Costa,  to  whose*  efforts  tin*  successful  movement 
for  the  ere'ction  of  the  ori*;inal  statue  on  the*  Amies  was  largely  due. 
It  is  thus  to  a  peace  organization  of  Jjatin  America  that  the  Carnegie 
Palace*  of  Peace  at  Tlu*  1  lague  owes  its  meist  significant  and  perhaps 
most  approj)riate  ornament. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Cliamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
Uniteel  States  of  America  was  helel  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  the  New 
Willarel  Hotel,  anel  the  Pan  American  Union  buileling,  February 
11-1.3,  1914.  Although  in  existence  only  two  years,  this  ewganization 
hjis  beceeme  one  of  im])ortance,  and  embraces  in  its  membership 
notable  business  and  professional  men,  economists,  and  university 
educators  from  all  sections  of  the  countrv.  Their  deliberations  are 
therefore  given  careful  consideration  since  they  express  the  thought 
of  men  of  affairs  from  all  over  the  United  States.  The  sessions  this 
year  were  devoted  mainly  to  the  discussion  of  ])roblems  which  are 
engaging  the  serious  attention  of  the  legislators  of  this  country*,  with 
little  opportunity  afforded  for  consideration  of  international  ques¬ 
tions.  Among  the  chief  topics  considered  were  those  ])ertaining  to 
industrial  combinations  ami  trusts,  railways  and  their  valuation, 
banking  and  currency,  and  other  questions  of  a  similar  nature. 


SALVADOREAN  STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

While  it  is  generally  conceded  that  educational  institutions  are  an¬ 
nually  attracting  a  growing  number  of  students  from  the  countries  of 
Latin  America,  yet  no  accurate  census  is  available  which  would  show 
the  exact  number  of  students  and  the  countries  represented.  That 
such  a  compilation  would  reveal  some  interesting  facts  Is  the  opinion 
which  must  be  drawn  from  a  single  list  which  has  just  been  comjiiled 
by  Sr.  Don  Jose  Alfaro  Mor6n,  the  consul  of  Salvador  in  New  York, 
showing  the  number  of  students  from  that  country  who  are  studying 
in  schools  and  colleges  in  the  Eastern  States  alone  of  the  United  States. 
No  less  than  38  names  appear,  and  these  young  men  are  distributed 
in  18  different  universities,  colleges,  and  preparatoiy  and  training 
schools.  The  encouragement  wddeh  the  department  of  education  of 
Salvador  is  lending  toward  the  education  of  a  number  of  its  promising 
young  men  in  the  United  States  is  shown  in  a  recent  decree  concerning 
the  teaching  of  English.  This  order  provides  that  English  should  be 
taught  for  a  longer  period  of  time  in  the  higher  schools  of  learning 
in  order  that  those  stmlents  who  later  go  to  the  United  States  to 
continue  their  education  may  not  be  too  seriously  handicapped  by 
the  lack  of  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  language.  By  devoting 
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more  time  to  the  study  of  English  in  Salvador  the  student  coming 
to  this  country  may  enter  immediately  upon  the  desired  studies 
without  having  to  undertake  the  usual  preliminary  studies  in  English. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  HOARD  OF  PERU. 

The  Peruvian  legation  in  Washington,  under  date  of  Fehruary  7, 
has  informed  the  Pan  American  U^nion  that  on  the  4rii  of  the  month 
an  important  political  movement  took  place  in  Lima,  and,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic,  Mr.  Billinghurst,  having  resigned,  both  Houses 
of  Congress  resolved  to  jilace  tlie  executive  jiower  of  tbe  nation  in  the 
hands  of  a  provisional  executive  board,  composed  as  follows:  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  executive  board  and  minister  of  war  and  navy.  Col.  Oscar 
Benavides;  minister  of  tbe  interior.  Dr.  Arturo  Osores;  minister  of 
justice  and  education.  Dr.  Rafael  Gran;  minister  of  the  tieasury,  Jose 
Balta;  minister  of  promotion,  Benjamin  Boza;  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  Dr.  Jose  Matias  Manzanilla. 


INTERNATIONAL  ELECTRICAL  CONGRESS. 

The  International  Electrical  Congress  is  to  be  held  at  San  Francisco, 
California,  September  13-18,  1915,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  by  autbority  of  the  International 
Electrotechnical  Commission,  and  during  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition.  The  deliberations  of  the  Congress  wdll  be 
divided  among  12  sections,  which  will  deal  exclusively  wdth  electricity 
and  electrical  practice.  There  will  jirobably  be  about  250  papers. 
Membership  invitations  will  be  issued  in  February  and  March,  1914. 
The  week  following  the  conclusion  of  this  congress  there  will  assemble 
at  the  same  place  the  International  Ihigineering  Congress.  The 
engineering  congress  is  sujiported  by  the  societies  of  civil,  mechanical, 
and  marine  engineei’s,  and  by  the  institutes  of  mining  and  electrical 
engineers.  The  meeting  of  the  International  Electrotechnical  Com¬ 
mission  wdll  be  held  during  the  week  jireceding  that  of  the  electrical 
congress.  Further  information  concerning  the  International  Elec¬ 
trical  Congress  may  be  had  by  addressing  Mr.  P.  S.  Millar,  secretary- 
treasurer,  Eightietb  Street  and  East  End  Avenue,  Xew  York. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  CRESCENT  CITY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Among  the  numerous  movements  devoted  to  the  development  of 
harbors  and  waterways  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  view  to  taking  proper  care  of  the  increased  commercial 
activity  which  it  is  hoped  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will 
bring,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  action  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Crescent  City,  in  the  State  of  California.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
this  board  a  set  of  resolutions  was  drawn  up  and  approved  by  its 
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president,  Mr.  J.  11.  Breen,  and  by  the  city  clerk,  Mr.  W.  L.  Bradley, 
in  which  the  necessity  for  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  or  other 
harbor  improvements  is  earnestly  urged  in  order  to  promote  the 
commercial,  industrial,  and  general  welfare  of  that  city  and  its 
people.  The  citizens  of  Crescent  City  are  to  be  commended  on  their 
ambition  to  make  their  city  an  active  and  important  center  of  trade 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 


PUBLICATION  OF  THE  TARIFF  ON  COLOMBIA. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  pleased  to  announce  that  in  response 
to  the  numerous  requests  it  has  received  for  the  new  customs  tariff 
of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  it  is  now  preparing  an  accurate  transla¬ 
tion  thereof  and  hopes  to  have  it  available  for  distribution  at  an  early 
date.  The  measure  contains  certain  new  proposals,  in  addition  to 
those  agreed  upon  by  the  ministry  of  finance  and  the  legislative 
committees  that  investigated  the  subject  in  1912,  and  when  trans¬ 
lated  and  edited  will  furnish  a  valuable  pamphlet  for  manufacturers, 
exporters,  and  importers.  The  many  requests  received  for  copies  of 
the  Argentine  tariff  law  and  the  Bolivian  and  Venezuelan  tariffs 
which  have  been  published  indicate  that  the  editing  of  the  tariffs  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  is  appreciated  by  business  interests. 


TOURING  LATIN  AMERICA. 

The  Business  Men’s  ‘League  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  another  com¬ 
mercial  organization  which  has  shown  itself  alive  to  the  opportunities 
for  the  extension  of  commerce  in  Latin  American  fields.  It  is  now 
engaged  in  organizing  tours  to  South  and  Central  America,  the 
parties  bemg  composed  of  leading  business  men  of  the  Middle  West. 
According  to  Forward,  the  official  organ  of  the  league,  the  first 
party,  wliich  sailed  early  in  February,  went  to  Panama  and  Costa 
Rica.  The  second  andjmore  extensive  tour  will  embrace  South 
iVmeiica,  and  is  planned  to  leave  March  7,  1914,  on  the  steamship 
Van  Dyck  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line.  The  Illinois  Manufacturers’ 
Association  excursion,  whose  tour  has  heretofore  been  noted  in 
The  Bulletin,  left  New  York  February  7,  there  being  some  35 
business  and  professional  men  in  the  party.  Thus  the  good  work 
of  getting  acquainted,  persistently  advocated  by  the  Pan  American 
Union  for  years,  is  going  on,  and  friendly  and  cordial  relations 
between  North,  South,  and  Central  America  are  being  strengthened 
and  extended. 
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Twentietli  Century  Impressions  of  Brazil.  Its  history,  people,  commerce,  industries, 
and  resources.  Lloyd’s  Greater  Britain  Publishing  (Jo.,  London.  Director  in 
chief,  Reginald  Lloyd;  editors,  W.  Feldwick  and  L.  T.  Delaney;  historian, 
Arnold  Wright.  1,064  pages.  Splendidly  illustrated. 

If  one  would  have  a  complete  library  of  the  great  Brazilian  Republic  in  one  volume, 
probably  no  better  book  could  be  found  than  this  magnificent  and  most  comprehensive 
work.  From  time  to  tipie  many  splendid  bookson  Brazil  have  appeared,  but  probably 
none  have  covered  such  exhaustive  researches  and  investigations  in  the  field  as  the 
publishers  of  this  volume  have  pursued.  With  a  corps  of  experienced  writers  in  the 
London  oflSce  and  a  field  staff  whose  wanderings  took  them  all  over  Brazil,  it  would 
seem  that  nothing  has  been  left  undone  that  might  contribute  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
work,  while  its  several  thousand  illustrations,  many  of  which  were  taken  by  the 
official  photographer  specially  for  the  purpose,  form  a  collection  difficult  to  surpass. 

Since  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  in  1889  Brazil  has  made  wonderful  advance¬ 
ment  as  a  nation,  and  under  the  enlightened  government  of  the  present  day  every¬ 
thing  points  to  continued  rise  in  power  and  influence. 

The  book  begins  by  treating  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  country,  then  follows 
a  serious  discussion  of  the  great  Amazon  Valley  and  the  part  that  section  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  play  in  the  Republic’s  development.  Many  pages  are  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  fauna  and  flora,  which  are  graphically  portrayed  by  the  illustrations.  History 
comes  before  the  reader  embellished  by  reproductions  from  famous  paintings,  all  of 
which  makes  the  text  more  interesting  and  realistic;  then  follow  numerous  pages  on 
exploration,  population,  public  health,  education,  sociology,  literature,  painting  and 
sculpture,  music,  the  press,  and,  indeed,  there  seems  to  be  included  every  subject 
the  foreigner  as  well  as  the  native  would  care  to  study  or  investigate. 

Under  the  subject  of  agriculture,  which  is  destined  to  play  a  most  important  part 
in  the  country’s  development,  special  writers  have  contributed  timely  articles,  while 
the  industries  in  the  various  phases  have  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  Lloyd 
staff. 

Under  the  subject  of  railways  there  is  included  a  full-page  map  which  shows  how 
far  inland  the  many  lines  of  communication  have  penetrated,  while  the  lines  planned 
or  building  are  really  astonishing  in  their  great  length  and  in  the  virgin  areas  they 
will  open  to  commerce. 

As  a  producer  of  the  international  beverage,  coffee,  Brazil  takes  first  rank,  her 
plantations  covering  an  area  of  over  4,5()0,(X)0  acres.  Another  source  of  national 
wealth  is  the  cattle,  which  now  number  30,0(X),()()0  and  whose  hides  form  one  of  the 
articles  of  export. 

In  industrial  establishments  Brazil  is  only  in  her  infancy,  but  there  are  already 
$250,000,000  invested  in  various  enterprises,  which  give  employment  to  a  working 
force  of  160,0(X)  men.  Of  these  industries  cotton  manufacture  is  responsible  for  194 
mills,  while  the  jute  manufacture  for  coffee  bags  is  an  enormous  industry. 

The  publishers  did  not  receive  any  Government  aid  in  the  production  of  this 
enormous  volume,  and  their  sole  source  of  income  is  from  the  sale  of  their  book  and 
from  the  commercial  photographs,  which,  instead  of  detracting  from  its  usefulness, 
add  materially  to  its  interest  and  importance.  The  work  as  a  whole  should  do  much 
to  attract  attention  to  Brazil,  a  vast  and  growing  field  for  capital  and  labor. 


The  Panama  Canal.  By  Earle  Harrison.  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New  York,  1913. 
34  pages.  Price,  $1. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  canal  in  picture.  The  illustrations  are  by  color  photography 
from  the  original  autochrome  photographs  by  the  author.  There  are  17  different 
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subjects  shown,  which  include  the  most  notable  features  of  the  work  and  the  country 
through  which  the  canal  lies.  The  colors  are  very  natural-looking  and  the  book 
forms  a  most  pleasant  reminder  to  those  who  have  seen  the  Panama  work  or  to  those 
who  w’ish  to  preserve  the  pictures,  which  show  the  real  work  as  it  progressed .  Each 
picture  is  accompanied  by  a  well-written  descriptive  text. 

South  America.  By  W.  H.  Koebel.  London,  Adam  and  Charles  Black;  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1913.  298  pages.  Price,  $2. 

This  is  one  of  the  writer’s  numerous  good  books,  and  it  deals  entertainingly  with 
South  America  as  a  whole  and  with  the  several  nations  into  which  the  continent  has 
been  divided.  The  first  chapter  treats  of  the  land  in  pre-Spanish  days;  then  follows 
a  chapter  on  Columbus;  then  we  are  led  along  historical  lines  to  the  conquest  of  Peru 
by  Pizarro  and  told  of  the  gradual  settlement  of  the  various  sections  of  the  continent 
by  Europeans.  The  countless  wars  and  revolutions  into  which  all  of  the  struggling 
countries  were  from  time  to  time  involved  are  graphically  described;  the  early 
colonies  of  Chile,  Paraguay,  empire  days  in  Brazil,  the  beginnings  of  the  northern 
Republics,  and,  finally,  the  independence  of  all  Spanish  America,  is  related  in  a  pleas¬ 
ing  style. 

The  writer  has  endeavored  to  lay  stress  on  the  trend  of  the  authorities  and  peoples 
in  question  rather  than  to  emphasize  the  rigid  succession  of  governors  and  presidents. 
It  is  a  splendid  work  for  one  who  wishes  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  more  modem 
knowledge  that  the  present  times  demand;  and  everyone  who  seeks  knowledge  of 
South  American  countries  must  know  of  the  past  struggles  as  well  as  present  day 
prosperity.  Two  score  of  pictures  from  ancient  drawings  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
life  and  conditions  centuries  ago.  (Reviews  by  W.  A.  R.) 

Directorio  Hispano-Americano  y  Gaia  de  Compradores  (Spanish-American  Directory 
and  Guide).  Directorio  Luso-Americano  e  Gaia  de  Compradores.  By  Prof. 
Acevedo,  of  the  University  of  Columbia.  New  York,  320  Broadway.  12mo., 
740  pages,  with  illustrations.  Price,  $2. 

The  edition  for  1913-14  of  this  annual  publication  has  recently  been  issued,  and  is 
now  on  file  in  the  Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  It  is  divided  into  several 
sections  for  easy  reference,  each  section  having  its  contents  presented  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  There  is  considerable  reading  matter,  giving  a  description 
of  the  main  features  of  interest  in  the  city  of  New  York,  although  two  pages  are  devoted 
to  the  building  and  activities  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  Washington.  Besides 
that  part  which  may  be  called  the  tourist’s  guide  to  New  York,  together  with  many 
practical  conversion  tables  and  other  such  data,  there  is  a  condensed  commercial  direc¬ 
tory  of  the  principal  stores,  shops,  and  factories,  given  in  both  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
so  that  the  traveler  who  may  speak  only  one  or  the  other  of  these  languages  may  find 
what  he  wants  with  no  loss  of  time.  The  book  contains  also  a  great  number  of  adver¬ 
tisements  of  establishments  supplying  the  needs  of  those  who  come  to  the  city.  This 
directory  should  be  of  decided  value  to  visitors  to  the  United  States,  whether  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  or  from  the  vast  area  of  Latin  America;  and  as  travel  from  the 
Latin  Republics  is  steadily  increasing  there  ought  to  be  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  demand  for  such  a  useful  book.  (A.  H.) 

To  the  River  Plate  and  Back.  By  W.  J.  Holland,  LL.  D.  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  1913.  387  pages.  Price,  $3.50. 

This  is  a  very  modest  title  which  the  distinguished  author  has  given  to  a  work  that 
might  easily  carry  a  more  significant  name.  Hundreds  of  people  journey  to  distant 
lands  and  write  about  their  trips,  but  comparatively  few  have  the  knack  of  seeing  and 
describing  the  countless  sights  a  bit  out  of  the  ordinary.  Dr.  Holland  made  a  voyage 
which  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular;  indeed,  the  line  over  which  he  traveled 
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has  found  it  necessary  to  put  a  number  of  new  ships  in  service  to  accommodate  the 
increasing  travel. 

In  the  first  place,  the  author  did  not  wish  to  make  the  voyage  to  Argentina;  he  could 
not  spare  the  time  from  his  labors  as  director  of  the  Carnegie  Museum  of  Pittsburgh; 
but  being  unable  to  secure  another  person  who  could  take  his  place,  he  sailed  from 
New  York  on  the  Vasari  with  one  assistant.  Both  gentlemen  were  going  to  Argentina 
to  set  up  in  the  museum  at  La  Plata  the  seventh  reproduction  of  the  colossal  mesozoic 
reptile,  the  bones  of  which  had  been  quarried  from  the  Jurassic  beds  of  Wyoming  in 
the  summer  of  1899. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  author,  who  had  previously  visited  many  sections  of  the  world, 
the  voyage  to  Argentina  proved  a  delightful  vacation  and  renewed  his  strength  and 
vigor  and  he  returned  home  filled  with  good  things  to  say  about  the  people  he  met  and 
the  countries  he  visited. 

The  ship  first  touched  at  Bahia,  Brazil,  and  here  Dr.  Holland  went  ashore  for  a  day 
and  interested  himself  in  noting  the  habits,  customs,  products,  and  life  of  the  people; 
in  fact  his  chapter  on  this  ancient  Brazilian  city  surprises  those  of  us  who  are  familiar 
with  its  ways,  with  such  a  wealth  of  information  gained  in  so  short  a  time.  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Santos  are  each  visited  in  turn,  and  the  author  declares  the  Brazilian 
capital  the  most  beautiful  city  of  the  world. 

He  was  delighted  with  Argentina,  which  he  saw  from  Tucuman  to  La  Plata,  as  well 
as  spending  many  days  in  the  capital,  but  the  interest  of  the  book  is  in  the  countless 
unusual  sights  and  happenings  that  the  author  nontechnically  records.  Lastly,  his 
impressions  and  reflections  are  well  worth  reading  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
future  and  present  welfare  of  two  continents.  The  author  regrets  that  he  can  not 
revisit  South  America  in  A.  D.  2012  to  see  the  transformation  that  is  assured. 

The  Story  of  the  Panama  Canal.  By  Logan  Marshall.  The  John  C.  Winston  Co., 
Chicago,  1913.  286  pages.  Price,  $1. 

Of  the  many  books  that  have  already  appeared  and  the  numerous  ones  that  are 
rapidly  coming  before  the  public  which  tell  the  story  of  the  greatest  engineering 
work  ever  accomplished,  the  vast  majority  are  content  to  talk  of  Panama  alone. 
This  author,  however,  gives  his  readers  a  glimpse  of  several  of  the  world’s  great  water¬ 
ways,  which  by  way  of  diversion  add  much  to  his  volume.  After  the  usual  history 
and  description  of  the  Isthmus  and  the  building  of  the  canal  several  chapters  follow 
which  deal  with  military  and  political  aspects  and  the  probable  results  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Panama  route. 

The  appendixes,  containing  about  30  pages,  tell  of  world  canals  in  general  and 
those  of  China,  India,  etc.,  in  particular,  and  of  the  economic  effects  of  many  ship 
canals  already  in  operation. 

The  book  is  interestingly  written,  contains  many  tables  of  valuable  data,  while 
more  than  40  illustrations  give  those  who  have  not  visited  Panama  a  fair  idea  of  the 
great  enterprise  and  its  consummation. 

The  Panama  Canal.  By  Frederic  J.  Haskin.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden 
City,  L.  I.,  1913.  386  pages. 

“The  primary  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  tell  the  layman  the  story  of  the  Panama 
Canal.”  Thus  in  the  very  preface  we  see  the  object  of  the  author’s  labor.  The  book 
is  divided  into  22  chapters,  beginning  with  “The  land  divided,”  and  touching  upon 
every  phase  of  the  great  undertaking,  and  concluding  with  a  chapter  on  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition.  A  large  bird’s-eye  view  map  is  included  as  frontispiece  which 
gives  a  most  graphic  idea  of  the  canal,  and  will  be  especially  interesting  to  those  who 
have  not  yet  visited  the  Canal  Zone.  The  book  is  written  in  a  pleasing  and  simple 
manner,  so  far  as  engineering  problems  and  descriptions  will  permit,  while  a  hundred 
fine  illustrations  add  materially  to  its  educational  value. 
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Plantation  White- Sugar  Manufacture.  By  W.  H.  Th.  Harloff  and  H.  Schmidt. 
London,  Norman  Rodger,  1913.  135  pages. 

This  is  the  translation,  which  was  made  by  James  P.  Ogilvie,  of  the  original  book 
which  was  published  in  German.  The  authors  are  both  residents  of  Java,  and  are 
connected  with  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  the  former  being  manager  of  the  Boedoeran 
factory  and  the  latter  a  consulting  sugar  chemist  and  engineer.  The  book  therefore 
is  based  from  a  practical  standpoint  in  sugar  making  and  a  second  edition  was  called 
for  within  six  months  after  its  first  appearance  in  Java.  The  translator  is  technical 
editor  of  the  International  Sugar  Journal  and  has  sought  to  give  to  English  readers  the 
benefit  of  a  most  popular  work. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  being  a  general  introduction  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  while  the  latter  takes  up  the  manufacture  in  its  countless  details. 

Pacific  Shores  from  Panama.  By  Ernest  Peixotto.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1913.  285  pages.  Price,  $2.50 

The  author  made  the  trip  down  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  visiting  Peru, 
Bolivia,  Chile,  etc.,  and  his  various  articles  which  have  heretofore  appeared  in  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Magazine  are  now  published  in  book  form.  Being  of  artistic  taste  he  sees  the 
picturesque  side  of  the  countries  and  their  numerous  attractions,  which  he  gives  to  the 
reader  in  text  and  in  samples  of  his  skill  as  an  artist.  Most  of  the  chapters  of  the  book 
have  been  reviewed  in  the  pages  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  they 
^>^t  appeared  in  serial  form.  The  work  is  beautifully  bound  and  the  many  drawings 
bv  the  author  and  many  photographs  depict  the  life  and  customs  of  the  countries  with 
a  fresh  vigor  not  to  be  found  in  other  books.  He  finds  that  living  outside  the  large 
cities  is  in  many  cases'quite  primitive,  but  withal  it  carries  a  fascination  that  appeals  to 
those  in  search  of  the  unusual,  and  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  the  author 
sees  a  mighty  tourist  trade  directed  to  the  west-coast  countries  of  the  great  Southern 
Continent. 

Bibliographie  Hispanique.  1910-11.  New  York,  The  Hispanic  Society  of  America. 

Two  volumes,  139  and  163  pages,  respectively. 

Progressive  Chile.  By  Robert  E.  Mansfield.  New  York,  The  Neale  Publishing 
Co.,  1913.  254  pages.  Price,  $2. 

This  is  an  especially  interesting  volume,  being  a  record  of  impressions  gained  from 
personal  observations  of  the  life  and  customs  of  the  people  in  one  of  “the  most  enlight¬ 
ened,  progressive,  and  interesting  countries  of  South  America.” 

The  book  opens  with  a  geographical  glimpse  of  the  country,  in  which  we  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  dry  and  barren  lands  of  the  nitrate  region,  the  picturesque  rocky  head¬ 
lands  of  the  southern  coast,  and  the  icy  glaciers  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  A  brief 
history  of  the  country  and  of  the  early  inhabitants  is  followed  by  many  pages  on 
“classified  husbandmen,”  which  give  the  reader  numerous  details  that  are  lacking 
in  volumes  that  have  preceded  Progressive  Chile.  Religion,  marriages  and  deaths, 
courts  and  legal  procedure,  crime,  schools  and  colleges,  villages  and  cities,  railways, 
industrial  interests,  and  other  chapters  fill  the  remaining  pages  with  up-to-date  mat¬ 
ter  on  the  many  phases  of  the  country  and  its  people.  The  author  divides  the  Repub¬ 
lic  into  four  zones — “Mineral,”  “mineral  and  agricultural,”  “agricultural,”  and 
“wooded  and  fishing.”  Each  of  these  zones  is  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  one 
who  has  been  on  the  ground  and  writes  his  own  observations  and  impressions.  He 
has  not  attempted  to  conceal  from  view  the  unsightly  spots  and  blemishes  that  mar 
the  social  structure  and  disfigure  the  body  politic  in  Chile,  as  they  do  in  all  other 
countries,  but  has  told  the  truth  as  he  sees  the  facts  upon  which  to  base  his  state¬ 
ments.  On  the  other  hand,  he  knows  that  the  Chilean  people  possess  so  many  admir¬ 
able  traits,  commendable  characteristics,  and  desirable  accomplishments  that  he  has 
set  them  forth  in  a  fair  and  just  story. 
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Progressive  Chile  is  an  interesting  and  well-written  volume  and  will  be  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  the  library  of  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  progress  of  one  of  the  greatest  nations 
of  South  America. 

Panama;  The  Canal,  the  Country,  and  the  People.  By  Albert  Edwards.  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Co.  584  pages.  Price,  $2.50. 

This  is  an  interesting  book,  beginning  with  the  sea  route  to  Panama,  which 
description  is  followed  by  chapters  on  the  Canal  Zone  in  1909,  the  cities  of  Colon 
and  Panama,  geography  of  the  Isthmus,  the  Panamanians,  the  jungle,  the  first 
colonists,  and,  in  fact,  about  everything  one  would  wish  to  know  before  beginning 
a  thorough  study  of  the  great  engineering  work  and  the  measures  that  made  it  a 
po.ssibility  and  finally  an  accomplished  fact.  The  work  done  by  the  French,  then 
under  the  several  American  engineers,  is  recounted  in  detail,  and  this  is  followed  by 
descriptions  of  the  locks  and  many  other  matters  connected  with  their  service  and 
operation.  A  large  number  of  well-executed  halftone  illustrations  convey  an  idea 
of  life  and  conditions  and  give  one  a  desire  to  go  and  see  for  himself  the  wonderful 
work  now  about  completed. 

The  South  American  Year  Book.  Compiled  and  edited  by  C.  S.  Vesey  Brown. 
Published  by  the  proprietors.  The  Louis  Cassier  Co.  (Ltd.),  London,  1913.  (>38 
pages.  Price,  31  snillings,  6  pence. 

This  is  a  large  and  useful  volume  containing  general  information  relating  to  the 
10  Republics  f)f  South  America,  to  British,  Dutch,  and  French  Guiana,  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  to  the  Falkland  Islands.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
hrst  dealing  with  the  railways  of  each  country  and  the  second  with  the  countries 
themselves. 

Under  each  Republic  there  is  given  a  short  historical  sketch;  this  is  followed  by 
government,  officers  of  state,  senate  and  chamber  of  deputies,  list  of  foreign  officials, 
holidays,  currency,  foreign  companies,  shipping,  banks,  and  countless  other  details 
that  any  person  thinking  of  doing  business  with  the  country  would  wish  to  know. 

After  a  general  and  detailed  summary  of  each  country  such  subjects  as  the  Pan 
American  Union,  newspapers,  Monroe  doctrine,  shij)ping  services,  and  many  other 
important  factors  that  are  developing  the  whole  continent  come  in  for  mention  and 
explanation.  It  is  a  book  that  should  find  its  place  in  every  office  doing  business 
with  the  South  American  countries,  as  well  as  in  libraries  and  reading  rooms  all  over 
the  world.  Its  compilation  rejrresents  long  and  serious  labor,  while  the  many  illus¬ 
trations  and  maps  add  materially  to  its  utility  as  a  consulting  medium. 

The  Tourist’s  Spain  and  Portugal.  By  Ruth  Kedzie  Wood.  New  York,  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  1913.  357  pages.  Price  $1.25. 

Spain  and  Portugal  invite  the  tourist.  Both  countries  have  established  commissions 
for  making  the  stranger’s  sojourn  attractive  and  pleasant,  while  hotels  on  modern 
plans  have  been  constructed  in  the  leading  cities  and  resort  centers,  so  that  travel  to 
Iberia  is  no  longer  regarded  as  an  adventure.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts  on  the  part 
of  officials  the  tourist  is  found  in  Spain  and  Portugal  in  increasing  numbers,  and 
very  naturally  a  guidebook  is  a  necessity. 

The  tourist’s  Spain  and  Portugal  fills  a  demand;  it  is  very  cleverly  gotten  up  by 
one  who  has  already  given  the  tourist  a  complete  English  guidebook  of  Russia.  In 
fact,  the  latter  was  such  a  pronounced  success  that  the  Spanish  Government  invited 
Mrs.  (or  Miss)  Wood  to  prepare  a  similar  work  on  that  country. 

First,  we  have  a  story  on  transportation  and  information  in  general,  which  is  followed 
by  chapters  on  hotels,  festivals,  sports,  cities,  famous  sections,  etc.  For  instance, 
in  telling  of  the  important  sights  awaiting  inspection  in  Madrid  the  author  devotes 
36  pages  to  the  capital  city,  and,  needless  to  say,  everything  worth  seeing  is  mentioned. 
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and  incidentally  how  to  get  there  and  what  it  will  cost.  In  famous  Andelusia  and 
elsewhere  our  author  conducts  us  to  the  countless  historic  spots,  and  at  each  stopping 
place  we  are  told  where  to  go  and  what  to  see. 

About  a  third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  Portugal,  where,  as  in  Spain,  the  visitor 
is  advised  what  to  see  and  the  best  manner  of  seeing  it;  in  fact,  the  whole  work  is 
just  the  handy  volume  one  would  wish  to  take  along  in  journeying  anywhere  in  the 
ancient  lands  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  Blue  Book  and  Social  Beglster  of  Cuba.  Francis  J.  Acosta,  publisher.  Habana, 
Cuba,  1914.  95  pages.  Price  |1.50. 

This  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  English-speaking  residents  and  other  information 
calculated  to  be  of  interest.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  as  follows:  Part  I,  Alpha¬ 
betical  list;  Part  II,  At  home  days  and  club  list;  Part  III,  General  information;  Part 
IV,  Buyer’s  guide. 

It  is  a  valuable  compilation  and  will  serve  a  good  purpose  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Cuba.  To  the  tourist  visiting  that  coimtry  it  will  prove  especially  valuable, 
inasmuch  as  the  many  points  of  interest  are  described,  how  to  get  there,  the  price  of 
vehicles,  statistical  matter,  movement  of  trade,  and  countless  other  subjects  are 
treated.  The  alphabetical  list  covers  more  than  50  pages,  indicative  of  the  spread 
of  the  English  tongue  throughout  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

The  Mulberry  Tree.  By  Winifred  James.  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  281  pages. 
Price,  12.50. 

This  is  a  travel  book,  but  no  one  would  ever  associate  the  name  with  the  subject, 
a  fact  that  is  really  unfortunate  when  we  consider  the  countless  thousands  of  people 
who  will  travel  to  Caribbean  countries,  of  which  the  book  treats.  Apparently  the 
writer  possesses  a  very  vivid  imagination.  She  recalls  the  days  of  her  childhood 
when  the  old  mulberry  tree  in  the  back  yard  afforded  by  its  swinging  branches  many 
“travels,”  which  in  reality  she  enjoyed  in  later  years. 

The  author  is  an  extensive  traveler  and  this  book  reflects  her  experiences  and 
impressions  of  nearly  a  year’s  wanderings  in  Caribbean  countries.  She  visited 
Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Jamaica,  and  other  sections,  and  everywhere  found  something 
interesting  to  write  about  and  which  appealed  to  her  artistic  senses.  For  instance, 
in  sojourning  at  the  Myrtle  Bank  Hotel,  in  Kingston,  she  enjoyed  watching  the 
hundreds  of  tourists  as  they  came,  tarried,  and  departed;  in  interior  sections  of 
Jamaica  she  found  that  the  natives  and  their  lives  furnish  material  for  art  and  thought; 
in  San  Jose  she  saw  the  inmates  of  the  asylum  splendidly  cared  for;  in  Chiriqui 
prison,  in  Panama,  she  talked  with  the  downtrodden,  especially  one  American  woman 
murderer;  in  many  other  instances  the  author  explored  unfrequented  places  and 
writes  interestingly  about  them. 

Chapters  on  clothes,  on  a  burglary,  on  marriage,  a  storm,  on  banana  plantations, 
and  a  dozen  other  subjects  give  the  reader  a  fair  knowledge  of  things  to  be  seen  in 
Caribbean  countries.  The  book  is  written  in  a  conversational  style  and  shows  that 
the  author  has  a  knack  for  hunting  imusual  things  even  if  they  appear  along  well- 
beaten  highways. 

Two  on  a  Tour  in  South  America.  By  Anna  Wentworth  Sears.  Illustrated  from 
photographs  by  the  author.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1913.  312  pages. 
Price,  12.  I 

This  tour  follows  the  well-known  route  down  the  west  coast  oli^Jtth  America, 
across  the  Andes  from  Valparaiso  to  Buenos  Aires,  and  then  up  the  l^zilian  coast. 
The  only  interior  country  visited  was  in  passing  over  the  Andes,  which  alone  are 
well  worth  going  miles  to  see,  if  only  from  a  car  window.  The  author’s  descriptions 
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of  life  aboard  steamer  from  Panama  southward  are  realistic  and  charmingly  written; 
the  ship  companions  and  the  people  met  at  various  ports  of  call  receive  due  attention, 
and  she  pities  the  people  who  are  compelled  to  live  at  some  of  the  insignificant  vil¬ 
lages  scattered  along  the  coast.  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  of  course,  are  found 
delightful  cities,  but  only  one  day  at  the  latter  capital  did  not  suflBce  for  even  an 
introduction  to  the  life  and  its  activities. 

The  book  will  be  of  interest  to  persons  who  have  never  been  in  any  Latin  country 
and  who  are  looking  more  particularly  for  the  impressions  of  a  traveler  who  did  not 
tarry,  but  who  made  good  use  of  her  opportunities,  limited  as  they  were.  True  to 
its  title,  it  is  South  America  as  seen  from  a  short  tour,  which  so  many  North  Americans 
are  now  making. 

The  Panama  Canal.  By  J.  Saxon  Mills,  M.  A.  London,  Thos.  Nelson  &  Sons,  1913. 
344  pages.  Price,  $1. 

This  is  a  history  and  description  of  the  great  enterprise  as  seen  by  an  English  bar¬ 
rister.  He  takes  up  such  subjects  as  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  and  the  Suez  Canal, 
the  United  States  and  Colombia,  the  battles  of  levels,  the  canal  and  the  Americas,  etc. 
Glowing  tributes  are  paid  not  only  to  the  numerous  officials  who  have  taken  part  in 
the  work,  but  two  young  Ohioans  who  offered  themselves  as  subjects  for  yellow-fever 
inoculation  for  purposes  of  investigations  are  rightly  honored. 

(Reviews  by  \V.  A.  R.) 

Hunting  Extinct  Animals  in  the  Patagonian  Pampas.  By  Prof.  Frederick  Brewster 
Loomis,  of  Amherst  College.  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1913. 

From  Eocene  times  until  about  the  ice  age,  when  recent  animal  forms,  such  as  the 
puma,  guanaco,  deer,  and  tapir  came  by  the  pathway  made  by  the  rising  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  South  America  was  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was  then 
inhabited  by  gigantic  creatures,  of  which  the  sloths,  armadilloes,  and  anteaters  are 
diminutive  representatives,  and  for  about  400  miles  north  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan 
the  remains  thus  found  are  of  the  Miocene  age.  But  somewhat  farther  to  the  north, 
chiefly  in  the  Argentine  Territory  of  the  Chubut,  lies  the  key  that  will  some  day 
reveal  to  us  the  sources  of  South  American  animals. 

It  was  to  find  this  answer  that  the  Amherst  College  Expedition  to  Patagonia  in  1911 
studied  the  geology  and  collected  the  fossils,  the  vertebrates  of  Patagonia,  and  care¬ 
fully  investigated  the  sources  of  the  prehistoric  South  American  primitive  ancestral 
animals.  The  expedition  also  studied  the  origin  of  typical  South  American  forms  of 
animal  life,  the  more  primitive  types  being  found  only  in  Patagonia,  more  particularly 
in  the  Argentine  Territories  of  Santa  Cruz  and  the  Chubut. 

This  expedition  continued  in  a  measure  the  work  begun  by  the  Princeton  expedition 
to  Patagonia  in  1896-1899,  as  well  as  the  magnificent  work  in  scientific  exploration 
done  there  by  so  many  learned  Argentines,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Francisco 
P.  Moreno  and  Florentino  Ameghino. 

Although  only  about  four  months  were  spent  on  actual  research,  which  took  place 
along  the  coast  line  of  the  Chubut  Territory  and  the  northern  part  of  that  of  Santa 
Cruz,  perhaps  the  expedition’s  most  important  discovery  was  that  of  a  skull  38  inches 
long,  with  tusks  in  the  upper  jaw  fully  10  inches  in  length.  The  lower  jaws  had  each 
an  8-inch  tusk  in  front.  This  skull  suggested  those  of  the  ancestral  elephants  found 
in  the  Eocene  beds  of  the  Fayume  desert  in  Egypt,  though  the  teeth  are  much  more 
advanced  in  their  development. 

Prof.  Loomis  also  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  conditions  in  those  portions  of  Argentina 
that  he  visited.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  by  many  graphic  photographs  and  a  map. 

(C.  L.  C.) 
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Statistics  of  Annual  for  1912,  volume  1 .  Nov.  20  R.  M.  Bartleman,  consul  gen¬ 

eral,  Buenos  Aires. 

Foreign  commerce  for  9  months  of  1913 .  Nov.  21  Do. 

Copy  of  “Standard”  article  on  Argentine  foreign  trade,  a  short  Doc.  8  Do. 

history  of  its  development. 

Lands  in  Argentina .  Dec.  10  Do. 

Copy  of  laws,  decrees,  and  regulations  in  force  respecting  im-  ...do .  Do. 

portation  and  exportation  of  plants  and  seeds. 


Report  on  vehicles .  Dec.  9  Geo.  H.  Pickerell,  consul, 

Para. 

Exports  of  crude  rubber  from  Para,  Manaos,  Iquitos,  and  Dec.  18  Julius  G.  Lay,  consul  general, 
Itacoatiara  during  November,  1913.  Rio  do  Janeiro. 

United  States  and  Brazil  Steamship  Line . Undated.  Albro  L.  Burnell,  vice  consul 

fencral  in  charge,  Rio  de 
aneiro. 

Sale  of  the  Lloyd-Brazileiro  Line  of  steamers  by  the  Brazilian  Dec.  19  Do. 

Government.  Offers  to  bo  received  until  Apr.  11, 1914. 

Statement  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Brazil,  prepared  for  Dec.  20  Do. 
members  of  Latin- American  trade  tour  of  Southern  Com¬ 
mercial  Congress. 

ExportsofcruderubbertoEurope,yoarended  December31, 1913.  Undated.  Geo.  II.  Pickerell,  consul, 

Para. 

CBac. 


Permanent  exposition  of  construction  material .  Dec.  6 

Permanent  exposition  of  American  products  in  Chile .  Dec.  23 

Automobiles— no  great  future  until  better  roads  are  provided _  Dec.  27 

Imports  of  “sole  leather”  and  “leather  lor  uppers." . do . 


Alfred  A.  Winslow,  consul, 
Valparaiso. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Establishment  of  new  steamship  service .  Dec.  17  Henry  P.  Starrett,  consul, 

Cartagena. 

Automobile  market  in  Cartagena . do .  Do. 


Stoves — no  market .  Jan.  12  Isaac  A.  Manning,  consul, 

Barranquilla. 

CUBA. 


Coal  imports  for  first  half  of  1912. 


Jan.  19  R  E.  Holaday,  consul, 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 


Nationalsteomshipcompany  for  Ecuador .  Nov.  4  Frederic  W.  Coding,  consul 

general,  Guayaquil. 

Supplement  to  annual  report  for  1912 .  Dec.  10  Charles  Baker,  vice  consul 

general,  Guayaquil, 

Report  on  hookworm  disease  in  Ecuador,  data  supplied  by  Dec,  31  Frederic  W.  Coding,  consul 
Dr.  Josd  Dario  Moral.  general,  Guayaquil. 


Crude  oil  shipments .  Nov.  6  Clarence  A.  Miller,  consul, 

Tampico. 

Report  on  vehicles .  Dec.  8  Lucien  N.  Sullivan,  consul. 

La  Paz. 

Trade  in  vehicles .  Dec.  18  T.  C.  Hamm,  consul,  Du¬ 

rango. 

New  dam  at  Texolo,  V^eracniz . . .  Dec.  29  Wm.  W.  Canada,  consul, 

Veracruz. 

Well-drilling  machinery;  no  market .  Dec.  31  Richard  M.  Stadden,  vice 

consul,  Manzanillo. 

Annual  commercial  and  industrial  report  for  1912  (Tampico  ...do....  Clarence  A.  Miller  consul, 
District).  Tampico. 

>  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  officers  in  Latin  America, 

but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  American  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  organization. 
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Reports  Received  up  to  February  10,  1914 — Continued. 


Title. 

MEXICO— continued. 

Statement  of  exports . 

.tnnual  report  on  commerce  and  industries,  1913. 
Coal  importations,  1912 . 

PANAMA. 

Law  13  of  1913  on  public  registration  decree . 

Report  on  motor  vehicles,  etc . 

PERU. 

Bond  issue  of  the  1‘eruvian  Steamship  Co . 

URUGUAY. 

Bank  statement  for  September,  1913 . 

VENEZUELA. 

Report  on  automobiles . 

Flour . 

Belting— imports  of  all  kinds  in  1912 . 


Date. 

Author. 

1914. 
Jan.  6 

. .  .do . 

Jan.  12 

William  P.  Blocker,  consul, 
Ciudad  Por&rio  Diaz. 

Wm.  E.  Alger,  consul,  Ma- 
zatlan. 

Clarence  A.  Miller,  consul, 
Tampico. 

1913. 
Dec.  23 

Dec.  27 

A.  G.  Snyder,  consul  general, 
Panama. 

Do. 

Nov.  24 

Luther  K.  Zabriskie,  vice 
consul,  Callao. 

Nov.  19 

Albert  8.  Ebert,  vice  consul, 
Montevideo. 

Jan.  S 

Jan.  8 
Jan.  10 

Thomas  W.  Voetter,  consul. 
La  Guaira. 

Do. 

Do. 

COMMERCE  OF  ECUADOR 


The  foreign  trade  of  Ecuador  for  the  year  1911  (the  latest  year  for  which  complete 
official  figures  are  available),  compiled  from  the  Bulletin  of  Customs  Statistics, 
was  49,755,847  sucres,  represented  by  imports  to  the  value  of  23,640,133 
sucres  and  exports  of  26,115,714  sucres.  For  the  preceding  year  the  imports  were 
16,476,603  sucres;  exports,  28,062,363  sucres;  total,  44,538,966  sucres.  This  shows  an 
increase  in  imports  of  7,163,530  sucres  and  a  decrease  in  exports  of  1,946,649  sucres, 
or  a  net  increase  in  the  foreign  tmde  of  5,216,881  sucres. 

Valuing  the  sucre  at  48.6  cents  (10  sucre=£l),  the  imports  for  the  year  1911 
amounted  to  111,489,104  and  tlie  exports  to  $12,692,237,  or  a  total  of  $24,181,341. 
The  figures  for  the  preceding  year  were:  Imports,  $8,007,629;  exports,  $13,638,308; 
total,  $21,645,937,  showing  an  increase  in  imports  of  $3,481,475  and  a  decrease  in 
exports  of  $946,071,  or  a  net  increase  in  foreign  trade  of  $2,535,404. 

IMPORTS. 


The  imports  by  countries  for  the  years  1908,  1909,  1910,  and  1911  were  as  follows: 


Countries  1908  |  1909 

1910 

1911 

United  Kingdom . i  $.8,488,227 

United  States .  1,991,479 

Germany . .  2,088,942 

$3,052,870 

2,330,851 

1,626,576 

19,629 

.593,343 

425,427 

448,234 

322,506 

109,601 

15,820 

1,111 

98,538 

45,756 

$2,4.55,599 

2,249,674 

1,570,903 

9,053 

525,534 

325,351 

336,454 

271,390 

59,763 

77,127 

1,384 

53,836 

71,561 

$2,844,473 
2,588,168 
2,381,573 
978, 111 
714,426 
.534,637 
501,468 
444,058 
275, 164 
77,119 
50,-238 
49,690 
49,979 

France .  717,933 

Belgium .  406,804 

Italy .  455,659 

Peru .  354,673 

Salvador .  48,929 

Chile .  62,707 

Other  countries .  45, 741 

Total . 1  9,989,599 

9,090,262 

8,007,629  1  11.489.104 

>  In  1908  included  under  “Other  countries.” 


According  to  the  report  of  United  States  Vice  Consul  General  Charles  F.  Baker, 
Guayaquil,  the  imports  by  countries  for  the  year  1912,  were:  United  Kingdom,  $3,- 
219,238;  United  States,  $2,764,109;  Germany,  $2,166,021;  Australia,  $5,800;  France, 
$6.33,800;  Italy,  $507,117;  Belgium,  $478,938;  Spain,  $395,104;  Peru,  $181,467;  Sal¬ 
vador,  $19,585;  Colombia,  $83,357;  Chile,  $85,724;  other  countries,  $112,583;  total, 
$10,652,843. 

The  imports  for  the  four  last  years  in  broad  classifications  were  as  follows: 


Classifications.  | 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Sucres. 

Sucres. 

Sucres. 

Sucres. 

Oils  in  general . 

132.875 

133,218 

162,578 

278,398 

Live  animals . 

7,090 

20,923 

17,460 

12,868 

Arms  and  ammunition . 

338,739 

72, 101 

222,853 

583,574 

.Alimentary  substances . 

2,447,662 

2,264,400 

2,641,793 

3,444,680 

Boots,  sho^,  and  findings . 

207,305 

233,662 

192,085 

258,710 

Carriages . 

74,719 

70,794 

29,789 

74,688 

Cement . 

82,358 

111,911 

112,028 

94,225 

Leather . 

226,373 

270,371 

240,868 

344,078 

Drugs . 

553,941 

486,715 

476,830 

657,712 

VesMls . 

37,796 

22,370 

38,752 

14,288 

Hardware . '. . 

1,459,194 

1,138,787 

1,125,893 

1,479,831 

Matches . . 

84,716 

32,371 

50,735 

34,558 

Cordage . 

320, 142 

316,350 

303,606 

439,613 
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Classifications. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

.Musical  instruments . 

Sucra. 

144,151 

Sucres. 

112,023 

Sucres. 

91,229 

Sucres. 

133,033 

Jewelry . 

29,327 

43,391 

9,386 

26,948 

Hooks,  blank  and  printed . 

110,884 

96,862 

80,044 

95,675 

Crockery  and  glassware . 

Eumber,  rough  and  finished . 

295,932 

253,204 

234,623 

256, 760 

229,126 

215,845 

131,743 

188,669 

Machinery . 

686,977 

919,454 

719,924 

1,387,286 

Mineral  prcxlucts . 

676,555 

601,302 

480,079 

460,509 

I’aper  in  general . 

354,757 

334,510 

231,678 

308,006 

Perfumery . 

119, 166 

129,998 

113, 193 

212,544 

Paints  and  varnishes . 

90,822 

106,225 

81,401 

101,119 

Ready-made  clothing . 

828,575 

640,737 

508,991 

823,673 

Silk  fabric,  pure  and  mixed . 

249,714 

194,738 

133,132 

136,374 

Hats . 

314,795 

288,681 

189,361 

320,090 

Textiles,  other  than  silk . 

5,847,810 

5,522,477 

3,532,847 

6,526,308 

Vegetables . 

109,076 

113,647 

106,237 

144,111 

Candles . 

332,634 

223,124 

256,060 

255,815 

705,454 

Wines  and  liquors . 

1,034,334 

640,547 

719,716 

Miscellaneous . 

1,264,881 

1,347,849 

1,178,097 

2, 190,536 

Total . 

18,692, 426 

16,958,587 

14,413,011 

21,990,133 

Money . 

1,862,305 

1,745,656 

2,063,592 

1,650,000 

Grand  total . 

20,554,731 

18,704,243 

*9,090,262 

16,476,603 

23,640,133 

*11,489,104 

Value  in  United  States  gold . 

$9»989, 599 

*8,007,629 

The  report  of  Mr.  Baker  gives  the  imports  by  classifications  for  1912  as  follows:  Oils 
in  general,  $115,092;  live  animals,  $47,111;  arms  and  ammunition,  .$49,521;  alimentary 
substances,  $1,849,847;  boots,  shoes,  and  findings,  $234,302;  carriages,  $76,809;  ce¬ 
ment,  $56,423;  leather,  $26,569;  drugs,  $436,229;  vessels,  $10,390;  hardware,  $798,- 
971;  matches,  $26,917;  cordage,  $166,328;  musical  instruments,  $53,699;  jewelry, 
$19,807;  books,  blank  and  printed,  .$34,135;  crockery  and  glassware,  $161,102;  lum¬ 
ber,  rough  and  finished,  $94,594;  machinery,  $620,554;  mineral  products,  $206,445; 
paper  in  general,  $171,167;  perfumery,  $79,065;  paints  and  varnishes,  $41,063;  ready¬ 
made  clothing,  $624,959;  silk  fabrics,  pure  and  mixed,  $18,143;  hats,  $146,185;  tex¬ 
tiles  other  than  silk,  $2,784,944;  vegetables,  $54,899;  candles,  $15.5,938;  wines  and 
liquors,  $375,574;  miscellaneous,  $831,151;  total,  $10,367,510;  money,  $285,333;  grand 
total,  $10,6.52,843. 

Imports  by  ports,  1911. 


Sucres. 

Macara .  94,  581 

Puerto  Bolivar . 155,  899 

Guayaquil .  21, 290, 180 

Manta .  1, 102, 074 

Bahia  de  Caraquez .  649, 941 

Esmeraldaa .  244,  249 

Tulcan .  103, 209 

Total .  23,  640, 133 

Value  in  United  States  gold .  $11, 489, 104 


The  imports  by  ports  for  the  year  1912,  according  to  Mr.  Baker,  were  as  follows; 
Macara,  $20,526;  Puerto  Bolivar,  $73,258;  Guayaquil,  $9,639,281;  Manta,  $480,784; 
Bahia  de  Caraquez,  $273,764;  Esmeraldas,  $106,955;  Tulcan,  $.58,275;  total,  $10,- 
652,843. 
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EXPORTS. 

The  exports  by  countries  for  the  years  1908,  1909,  1910,  and  1911  were  as  follows: 


Countries.  j 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

France . 

United  State.s . I 

Germany . 

United  Kinpdom . 

Chile . 

Spain . i 

AtLstria-Hungary . 

Netherlands . 

Italy . 

$4,911,400 
3,763,009 
964,012 
1,712,119 
273,979 
777,399 
130,530 
43,558 
112,640 
33, 102 
72,300 

$4,33.5,905 
3,320,494 
1,533,815 
1,213,769 
391,521 
284,2,52 
131,830 
311,549 
222,429 
51, 137 
156,227 
1,112 

$4,785,613 
4,082,112 
2,243,607 
1,136,827 
383,071 
399,656 
109,402 
87,803 
150, 176  , 
62,811 
71,954 
1,384 
403 
123,489 

$4,530, 135 
3, 185, 808 
2,136,695 
984,831 
523, 702 
461,825 
178, 115 
159,911 
150,230 
75,853 
68, 175 
65,353 
41,259 
130,345 

137,6^ 

Total  . 

12,907,774 

12,091,096 

13,638,308 

12,692,237 

>  In  1908  included  under  “  Other  countries.” 

•  In  1908  and  1909  included  under  “Other  countries.” 


According  to  the  Bulletin  of  Customs  Statistics,  the  exports  by  countries  for  the 
year  1912  were:  France,  $4,096,863;  United  States,  $3,957,306;  United  Kingdom, 
$2,042,278;  Germany,  $1,523,356;  Chile,  $632,345;  Spain,  $423,614;  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary,  $171,496;  Netherlands,  $280,950;  Italy,  $150,207;  Panama,  $69,301;  Peru, 
$145,823;  Colombia,  $55,636;  Cuba,  $50,566;  Other  countries,  $89,955;  total, 
$13,689,696. 

The  exports  by  articles  for  the  years  1908,  1909,  1910,  and  1911  were  as  follows: 


Alligator  skins . 

Cacao . 

Coffee . 1 

Cotton . 

Fresh  fruits . 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Sucres. 
24,230 
17,737,040 
,  1,015,938 
1,665 
'  108,569 

Sucres. 

11,040 

14,522,617 

1,037,320 

4,591 

127,335 

Sucres. 

18,100 

16,213,670 

1,500,540 

38,478 

63,463 

59,989 

234,880 

276,781 

2,584,342 

27,245 

61,153 

528,240 

3,427,883 

2,065,903 

28,706 

162,750 

Sucres. 

11,390 
16,095,248 
2,281,230 
30,072 
66,920 
70,553 
323,303 
202, 125 
2,889,579 
62, 138 
53,430 
409,105 
1,803,548 
1,433,434 
9,333 
330,127 

Gold  (bars,  dust,  etc.) . 

Gold  ore . 

Panama  hats . 

Mocora  straw . 

Toquilla  straw  (for  hats) . 

Hides  of  neat  cattle . 

Ivory  nuts . 

Rubber . 

Tobacco . 

Miscellaneous . 

Total . 

Reexports . 

461,^ 

358,594 

1,598,568 

46,680 

1  67,274 

333,407 
985,252 
843,522 
30,110 
,  174,419 

286,993 
261, 743 
2,310, 142 
33,940 
99,465 
452,797 
3,061,942 
1,540,668 
71,911 
154, 790 

i  23,726,636 

1  2,832,571 

23,977,294 

901,505 

27,292,123 

770,240 

26,071,535 
44, 179 

25,559,207 

$12,907,774 

24,878,799 

£12,091,096 

28,062,363 

$13,638,308 

26,115,714 

$12,692,237 

According  to  the  Bulletin  of  Customs  Statistics,  the  exports  by  articles  for  the  year 
1912  were:  Alligator  skins,  16,210  sucres;  cacao,  15,715,616  sucres;  coffee,  1,609,418 
sucres;  cotton,  37,952  sucres;  fresh  fruits,  56,041  sucres;  bananas,  66,044  sucres;  gold 
(bars,  dust,  etc.),  629,418  sucres;  Panama  hats.  2,817,353  sucres;  toquilla  straw, 
73,142  sucres;  Mocora  straw,  60,224  sucres;  hides  of  neat  cattle,  605,541  sucres;  ivory 
nuts,  1,923,052  sucres;  rubber,  1,435,248  sucres;  tobacco,  48,205  sucres;  miscellaneous, 
336,961  sucres;  total,  25,430,425  sucres;  reexports,  2,737,674  sucres;  grand  total, 
28,168,099  sucres. 
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The  exports  of  cacao,  by  quantities  and  countries,  for  the  year  1911  were: 


KUo3. 

France .  20,  775, 411 

United  States .  7, 456, 426 

Germany .  5, 252, 299 

Spain .  1, 944, 400 

United  Kingdom .  1,334,268 

Austria-Hungary .  871,063 

Netherlands .  649, 365 

Uruguay .  145, 288 

Italy .  124, 833 

Belgium .  98, 878 

Chile .  98,  082 

Mexico .  47, 808 

Bolivia .  4,  830 


Total .  38,802,951 


No  further  details  of  exports  for  1911  are  available  from  official  sources.  According 
to  the  report  of  United  States  Consul  General  Herman  R.  Dietrich,  Guayaquil,  for 
the  year  1911  the  exports  of  cacao  were:  To  France,  $4,317,580;  to  the  United  States, 
$1,536,954;  to  Germany,  $1,031,259;  to  Spain,  $435,925;  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
$255,653;  and  to  Austria-Hungary,  $182,146. 

The  Bulletin  of  Customs  Statistics  gives  the  exports  of  cacao  in  1912  as  follows:  To 
France,  19,066,107  kilos,  worth  7,904,443  sucres;  to  the  United  States,  10,514,171  kilos, 
worth  4,133,072  sucres;  to  Germany,  3,046,926  kilos,  worth  1,226,375  sucres;  to  Spain, 
1,696,275  kilos,  worth  793,362  sucres;  to  the  United  Kingdom,  1,033,434  kilos,  worth 
398,526  sucres;  to  Austria-Hungary,  755,787  kilos,  worth  227,553  sucres;  all  other  coun¬ 
tries,  1,578,487  kilos,  worth  709,267  sucres;  total,  38,224,698  kilos,  worth  15,715,616 
sucres. 

According  to  Mr.  Dietrich’s  report  the  exports  of  coffee  in  1911  were:  To  Chile, 
$435,012;  to  the  United  States,  $349,983;  to  Germany,  $145,135;  to  France,  $90,668; 
and  to  Spain,  $32,402. 

The  Bulletin  of  Customs  Statistics  gives  the  exports  of  coffee  for  the  year  1912  as 
follows:  To  Chile,  1,544,469  kilos,  worth  900,753  sucres;  to  the  United  States,  525,069 
kilos,  worth  291,825  sucres;  to  France,  301,670  kilos,  worth  180,479  sucres;  to  the 
Unit^  Kingdom,  129,825  kilos,  worth  77,060  sucres;  to  Panama,  105,649  kilos,  worth 
64,903  sucres;  and  to  Germany,  110, 362  kilos,  worth  63,162  sucres. 

According  to  Mr.  Dietrich’s  report,  the  exports  of  hides  of  neat  cattle  in  1911  were: 
To  Germany,  $68,930;  to  the  United  States,  $46,745;  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $43,125; 
and  to  France,  $19,947. 

The  report  of  United  States  Vice  Consul  General  Charles  F.  Baker,  Guayaquil, 
gives  the  exports  of  neat  cattle  in  1912  as  follows:  To  Germany,  $50,961;  to  the 
United  States,  $102,195;  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $77,497;  and  to  France,  $20,475. 

According  to  Mr.  Dietrich’s  report,  the  exports  of  ivory  nuts  in  1911  were:  To  Ger¬ 
many,  $420,466;  to  France,  $163,995;  to  the  United  States,  $115,190;  to  Italy,  $108,876, 
and  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $47,241. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Baker  gives  the  exports  of  ivory  nuts  in  1912  as  follows:  To  Ger¬ 
many,  $420,763;  to  the  United  States,  $279,523;  to  France,  $92,435;  to  Italy,  $106,537; 
to  the  Unit^  Kingdom,  $18,098;  and  to  Spain,  $18,156. 

According  to  Mr.  Dietrich’s  report,  the  exports  of  rubber  in  1911  were:  To  the 
United  States,  $571,075;  to  Germany,  $100,700;  and  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $10,194. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Baker  gives  the  exports  of  rubber  in  1912  as  follows:  To  the  United 
States,  $652,692;  to  Germany,  $54,707;  and  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $11,567. 
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According  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Dietrich,  the  exports  of  Panama  hats  in  1911  were; 
To  the  United  Kingdom,  $599,113;  to  Germany,  $385,507;  and  to  the  United  States, 
$256,387. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Baker  gives  the  exports  of  Panama  hats  in  1912  as  follows:  To  the 
United  Kingdom,  $599,230;  to  Germany,  $346,560;  and  to  the  United  States,  $237,633. 

According  to  Mr.  Dietrich’s  report  in  1911  the  exports  of  cotton  were;  To  the  United 
States,  $9,899;  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $3,823;  and  to  Germany,  $1,150. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Baker  gives  the  exports  of  cotton  in  1912  as  follows:  To  Colombia, 
$15,286;  to  Germany,  $3,068;  and  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $128. 

Exports  by  ports,  1911. 

Sucres. 

Macara .  9, 810 

Puerto  Bolivar .  119, 014 

Guayaquil .  21,686,474 

Ballenita .  63,912 

Manglaralto .  267,340 

Machalilla .  70, 358 

Callo .  558, 933 

Manta .  1, 253, 258 

Bahia  de  Caraquez .  1, 402, 092 

Esmeraldas .  563, 081 

Tulcan .  121,442 


Total .  26,115,714 

V'alue  in  United  States  gold .  $12, 692, 237 

Accordii^  to  the  Bulletin  of  Customs  Statistics  the  exports  by  ports  for  1912  were  as 
follows:  Macara,  9,997  sucres;  Puerto  Bolivar,  181,835  sucres;  Guayaquil,  23,083,499 
sucres;  Ballenita,  57,721  sucres;  Manglaralto,  183,594  sucres;  Machalilla,  321,819 
sucres;  Callo,  807,295  sucres;  Manta,  1,338,817  sucres;  Bahia  de  Caraquez,  1,588,808 
sucres;  Esmeraldas,  489,124  sucres;  Tulcan,  105,590  sucres;  total,  28,168,099  sucres. 
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The  total  foreign  trade  of  Peru  for  the  year  1912,  according 
to  the  message  of  President  Billinghurst,  presented  to  the 
Peruvian  National  Congress,  on  July  28,  1913,  amounted  to 
14,596,267  libras,  of  which  5,157,686  libras  were  imports, 
and  9,438,581  libras  were  exports. 

In  1911,  the  imports  were,  5,438,246  libras;  exports,  7,416,028 
libras;  total,  12,854,274  libras.  There  was,  therefore,  a  decrease  in 
imports  for  the  year  1912,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  of 
280,560  libras,  and  an  increase  in  exports  of  2,022,553  libras,  or  a  net 
increase  in  the  foreign  trade  of  1,741,993  libras. 

Estimating  the  value  of  the  libra  at  $4.86  United  States  gold  (the 
same  as  the  British  pound  sterling)  the  value  of  the  Peruvian  foreign 
trade  for  the  year  1912  would  be:  Imports,  $25,066,354;  exports, 
$45,871,503;  or  a  total  of  $70,937,857.  On  the  same  basis  the  figures 
for  1911  would  be:  Imports,  $26,429,875;  exports,  $36,041,896;  total, 
$62,471,771.  This  shows  a  decrease  in  imports  of  $1,363,521,  and  an 
increase  in  exports  of  $9,829,607,  or  a  net  increase  of  $8,466,086. 

There  is  no  official  publication  as  yet  of  the  details  of  imports  and 
exports  for  the  year  1912,  either  in  value  or  quantities.  These 
details  for  the  year  1911  are  taken  from  the  “Boletin  de  Aduanas.” 

IMPORTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  by  countries  for  the  years 
1909,  1910,  and  1911: 


United  Kingdom 
United  States.... 

Germany . 

Belgium . 

France . 

Australia . 

Italy . 

China . 

Hongkong . 

Spain . 

chile . . 

British  India.... 

Japan . 

Portugal . 

Cuba . 

Ecuador . 

Salvador . 

Brazil . 

Argentina . 

Canada . 

other  countries. . 

Total . 


Countries. 


1909 

1910 

1911 

$7,619,983 

$8,158,489 

$8,358,383 

4,112,180 

4,484,214 

6,069,863 

3,339,951 

3,842,854 

4,598,565 

1,201,996 

1,217,892 

1,623, 154 

950,516 

2,361,492 

1,407,114 

572,821 

885,259 

1,114,427 

732,456 

815,-461 

969,328 

98,392 

441,878 

20,212 

639,996 

254,219 

>752,625 

255; 242 

386,841 

885,500 

739,638 

373, 101 

154,758 

144,966 

189,431 

42,060 

72,439 

114,496 

140,013 

208,243 

102,351 

13,317 

•  36,046 

77,949 

166,155 

100,787 

61,992 

23,893 

25,845 

43,757 

83,603 

35,649 

43,280 

1,214 

3,888 

51,513 

54,832 
16, 424 

42,610 

91,231 

100,608 

20,891,329 

24,206,188 

26,429,87$ 

26384— Bull.  2— !• 
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The  imports  for  1910  and  1911  under  20  major  classifications  were: 


.\rticlcs. 

1910 

1911 

£588,031.0. 07 

£745.807.0.95 

213,387.1.12 

93,740.5.65 

61.744.0.17 

321.118. 6.21 

1,32,781.0. 96 

73. 212. 0. 46 

34.781.4. 98 

104.350.  4.81 

167,376. 8. 95 

21,159. 8. 75 
35. 2ti8. 0. 42 

31,924, 0. 63 

449, 199.  7. 81 
122.091.9.29 

1.001,592.3. 00 

408. 728. 4. 22 

89.852.9.51 

362.872.9.53 

79, 76)2. 9. 45 

213.015. 2. 84 

9,310. 9. 17 

13.536. 5.50 

66. 468. 8. 01 

176.596. 3.57 

183.764. 8.31 

418,015. 8. 02 

7.420.0.01 

28.261.7.15 

38, 154. 8. 72 

113, 182. 4.02 
272, 729. 7. 14 

1, 739, 6:10. 6. 55 
115,527. 0. 87 

119, 166. 8. 21 

734, 4t)4.  7. 35 

fl84, 679. 6. 80 
178,958. 7. 27 

113,298. 5. 40 

40. 764. 9. 66 

13.211.9.86 

*4,980.697. 1.68 

5.438,24.5.9.69 

S24.206. 184.24 

*26,429.875 

>  In  1911  included  wearing  imparcl  only. 

<  This  figure  is  read  4,980,697  libras  or  pounds,  1  sol  and  68  centimos. 


The  imports  by  countries  under  the  above  classifications  for  the 
years  1910  and  1911  were  as  follows: 


1910 

1911 

Cotton  textiles  and  manufactures: 

£363,735.3.76 

90,142.0.23 

46,065.2.47 

27,170.8.47 

30,659.1.55 

12,496.3.73 

12,253.2.58 

2,463.0.96 

3,045.6.32 

£437,991.3.64 
109,951.4.93 
83,079.1.17 
34,805.8.64 
28,687.2.82 
26, 732. 1. 79 
20,401.7.10 
1,683.3.17 
2,474.7.69 

Total . 

588,031.0.07 

745,807.0.95 

Wool  and  animal  hair  and  manufactures: 

109,513.0.04 

57,036.4.72 

19,054.8.57 

12,644.0.43 

8,662.1.58 

131,195.3.82 
118,722.0.91 
32,723.3.28 
17,376.5.11 
15,928.0.18 
1,683. 1. 19 
1.409.0.07 
2,081. 1.65 

514.6.84 

5,961.8.94 

Total . 

321,118.6.21 

Linen,  hemp,  lute,  and  other  textile  fibers  and  manufactures: 

51,257.2.15 

18,282.2.80 

6,410.3.25 

4,035.0.60 

3,306.6.99 

2,840.3.30 

1,055.0.99 

57,545.1.30 

38,772.1.98 

11,411.8.37 

8,636.7.80 

4,133.3.90 

3,493.4.15 

2,871.7.74 

2,135.4.33 

2,113.9.40 

1,420.7.88 

246.4.11 

2,330.2.82 

3,354.2.80 

868.9.95 

93,740.5.65 

132,781.0.96 

Silk,  animal  and  vegetable,  and  manufactures: 

24,894.9.47 
13,076.0.26 
11, 943.3.99 

33,145.5.62 

13,725.9.31 

13,144.2.81 

France . 1 . 

I 


T 
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1910 

1911  1 

*  • 

Silk,  animal  and  vegetable—Continued. 

Italy . 

Keleium . 

Hongkong . 

Japan . 

United  States . 

£4,837.1.87 
1,. 526. 5. 21 

1  £4,142.6.67  - 

3,911.6.39 

2,137.4.53 

1,180.8.70 

996. 7. 77  h 

- 

Other  countries . 

:  5,465.9.37 

826.8.66  1 

Hides,  skin^  and  leather  goods: 

United  Kingdom . 

United  States . 

Germany . 

France . 

i  12,117.4.51 
7,702.4.34 
8,369.9.66 
2, 899  9. 7.5 

33,524.5.31  1 

28,571.3.44  1 

20,733.3.48 

Japan . 

Italy . 

4,688.0.13 

Spain . 

Other  countries . 

3,  ^1.6.^ 

949.3.62 

Wearing  apparel  and  notions: 

Italy . 

France . 

22,346.4.06 
25, 577.8.96 

9,803.3.29  1 

5,377.5.73 

Germany . 

24^411.7.91 

United  Kingdom . 

United  States . 

53,212.6.02 

11,935.7.96 

2,213.2.75 

479.1.27  i 

Other  countries . 

Total . 

Furniture: 

Germany . 

11,000.2  61 

United  States . 

8, 266. 0. 72 

9, 248. 0. 86 

United  Kingdom . 

France . 

9,043.2.35 
2, 223. 3. 04 

8^818.3.86 

4.546  3.74 

Hongkong . 

Other  countries  . 

1.. 382. 1.01 

Total . 

31,024.0  63 

Metals  and  manufactures  of: 

United  Kingdom . 

United  States . 

261.124.5.79 

400,490.4.82  J 

Germany . 

Belgium' . 

France . 

Brazil . 

Italy . 

Other  coimtries . 

1,881.1.10 

3.889.6.37 

Total . 

Stones,  earths,  coal,  glass  and  china  ware: 

United  Kmgdom . 

Germany . 

55  913.5.03 

192.328.8.48 

Belgium .  ‘ 

United  States . 

Australia . 

France . 

Chile .  . 

Japan . 

Italy . 

6,578.4.89  J 

Other  countries . 

Total . 

i 

Woods,  lumber  and  manufactures: 

United  States . 

i 

Chile . •. .  . 

Germany . 

Ecuador . 

France . 

Japan . 

United  Kingdom . 

Hongkong . 

Belgium . 

3,562.9.44 

3,301.1.65 

1,837.7.15 

Spain . 

Italy . 

Other  countries . 

1,150.3.11 

Total . 

! 

L 
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1911 

Paints,  (iye^  varnishes,  bitumen,  gums: 

£43,810.5.47 

13,89'2.9.4ti 

12,823.5.56 

3.377.2.47 

3,285.6.00 

£100,924.1.02 
45,937.2.52 
31,288.7.32 
j  14,853.6.91 

'  9.003.4.86 

4.677.1.14 
3,986.3.92 
1,329.0.72 
1.015. 3.83 

2.573.0.49 

1 

79,762.9.45 

213.015.2.84 

Live  animals: 

2,073.4.49 

9,129.5.00 

2,115.0.00 

1,092.2.50 

680.0.00 

359.8.00 

1  160.0.00 

7,237.4.68 

Total . 

Stationery,  paper,  and  cardboard: 

Germany . 

i  9,310.9.17 

13,536.5.50 

31,763.6.25 

4,457.6.51 

I  7,332.4.40 

9,623.9.58 
5,841.6. 44 
3,433.1.08 
3,014.0.82 

86,900.8.34 
22, 296.2.83 
20,301.3.90 
19,966.3.37 
11,807.3.17 
7,603.5.01 
5,417.8.40 
1,069.0.25 
1,233.8.30 

United  Kingdom . ; . 

United  States . 

Belgium . 

France . 

Italy . 

Other  countries . 

Total . 1 

Tools,  ships’  stores,  machines,  and  vehicles:  j 

United  States . : . j 

United  Kingdom . | 

Germany . 

Belgium . j 

France . 1 

1,002.2.93 

66,468.8.01 

176,596.3.57 

89,748.4.11 

55,304.7.24 

15.955.2.65 

7,333.1.53 

11,918.5.20 

154,087.3.90 
166,403.6. 61 
46,338.7.07 
38,517.6.25 
10,121.9.81 
2,411.2.85 
935. 1. 10 
2, 200.0.43 

Other  countries . 

Total . 1 

Musical  instruments:  j 

Germany . . 

United  States . 1 

3,504.7.58 

183,764.8.31 

418,015.8.02 

4,107.8.83 

1,631.9.76 

15,609.8.55 

6,274.8.27 

2,337.9.55 

1,130.4.35 

2,908.6.43 

Other  countries . 1 

Total . 1 

Arms,  ammunition,  and  explosives: 

Germany . j 

United  Kingdom . 

United  States . 1 

France . ! 

1,680.1.42 

7,420.0.01 

28,261.7.15 

3,562.3.38 
13,814.8.64  1 
8,082.1.51 

5.5W.5.46 

35,379.8.38 

25,450.6.58 

21.025.2.66 

15,734.1.64 

11,887.1.32 

1,843.9.68 

1,881.3.76 

7,i44.9.79  1 

Total . 

38,154.8.72  | 

113,182.4.02 

Dry  goods  and  miscellaneous  articles: 

530,860.3.31 
306,288.6.02  1 
370,279.9.66  | 
307,310.4. 71 
29,451.1.94 
115,382.3.23 
7,269.9.43 
12,856.1.51 

69,152.7.17 

52,504.6.29 

42,266.7.68 

29,370.9.45 

27,621.4.85 

19,776.9.13 

16,088.9.11 

3,598.6.44 

3,292.6.25 

2,451.6.87 

2,427.1.19 

1,937.9.24 

1,628.4.93 

660.8.54 

11,332.2.08 

8,703.6.38  1 
7,675.6.27 
32,220.2.01 

Total . j 

1,739,630.6.55 

272,729.7.14 

UNITED  STATES 
Y/,*  6,069.863;% 

YZ///////////^. 


UNITED  KINGDOM 
*8,358.383 


COUNTRIES 
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1910 

1911 

Beverages: 

£33,025.1.60 

18,093.0.87 

16,927.6.77 

14,271.4.62 

9,339.7.56 

6,559.1.16 

5,160.8.30 

3,369.0.90 

I  £35,724.9.48 

1  17,927.0.82 

1  24,393.6.78 

!  13,097.1.62 

1  8,908.2.19 

[  10,526.0.84 

5,223.0.71 
2, 123. 8. 12 
860.3.70 
382.3.95 

8,780.9.09 

115,527.0.87 

119,166.8.21 

Comestibles  and  condiments: 

164,726.9.00 
104,264.9.47 
112,495. 7.78 
76,143.9.61 
70,938.3.94 
37,548.5.80 
102,282.2.24 

208,340.1.05 
128,798.4.28 
116,802.4.33 
66,353.0.37 
56,237.9.01 
38, 134.8.25 
19,508.6.22 
18,348.9.27 
12,204.8.76 
8,333.7.52 
5,791.8.61 
2,945.2.19 
1,559.8.12 
1,319.8.82 

7,822.7.15 

11,539.1.68 

Total..*. . 

734,464.7.35 

684,679.6.80 

Medicines  and  pharmaceutical  products: 

24. 405. 2. 15 
26,990.3.48 
15.639.1.20 
29. 707. 4. 77 
10,213. 4.37 

43.7.5.5.2.61 
43. 240. 3.  70 
36. 488. 1.  22 
29,580.8.59 
11.054.7.32 
2.6ti8.9.95 
2,121.7.35 
10,048.6.53 

6,342.9.43 

11.3.298.5.40 

178,958.7.27 

.\rticles  not  classified: 

3,334.9.34 

3,074.9.17 

3,02,5.3.54 

1.540.5.50 

2,235.2.31 

19,4.59.9.40 

10,527.3.41 

10,777.6.85 

40,7t')4.9.66 

13,211.9.86 

Imports  by  customhouses  for  the  years  1910  and  1911  were  as 
follows : 


Callao . 

Iquitos . 

Mollendo . 

Salaverry . 

Paita . 

Eten . 

Pisco . 

Pacasmayo . 

Ilo . 

Buena  Vista . 

Madre  de  Dios . 

Puno . 

Tumbcs . 

Ancomarca . 

Letitia . 

Agency  of  customhouse.. 

Total  libras . 

United  States  (gold) 


Customhouses. 


1910 


1911 


•  £2, 977, 580. 6. 05  I  £3,  ■116. 495. 0. 96 
903, 708. 7. 29  i  455. 127. 2. 99 

467, 066. 3. 43  I  625. 202. 9.  75 

192,212.1.07  !  276.291.9.19 


171,387.9.78 
126,220.6.66 
78,310.6.69 
56, 751. 4. 82 
4,168.1.09 
3,000. 4.00 
155. 2. 71 
77.7.79 
41. 7. 50 


286. 461. 6. 29 
165,970.8.40 

125.910.6.29 
78, 165.2.96 

4,087.5. 12 
1,967.9.16 
2.00 
132.4.33 


1,731.5.99 


671.0.66 


4.980.697.1.68  | 
824,206,188.24  I 


5,438,245.9.69 

$26,429,875.00 


*  These  figures  are  read  2,977 ,.580  libras,  or  pounds,  6  sols  and  5  centimos. 
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EXPORTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  by  countries  for  the  years 
1909,  1910,  and  1911: 


Countries. 


United  Kingdom . 

United  States . 

Chile . 

Germany . 

France . 

Ilolivia . 

Ilelgium . 

Spam . 

Canada . 

Ecuador . 

Australia . 

V’niguay . 

Arica,  (mile . 

Panama . 

Colombia . 

Italy . 

Japan . 

Barbados . 

.\rgentina . 

Netherlands . 

Santa  Lucia  ^West  Indies), 
other  countries . 

Total . 


1909 

1910 

1911 

S12,988,546 

(12,234,119 

(12,017,921 

7,268,728 

9,878,327 

10, 187,997 

4,138,507 

4,349,608 

6,332,381 

1,701,449 

1,740,893 

2,776,766 

2,620,225 

3,750,560 

1,902,446 

988,069 

970,055 

~30.903 

205,057 

516, 186 

494,650 

215, 705 

344.774 

299,471 

62,264 

224,368 

248,094 

90,563 

70,282 

130, 189 
119, 897 
118, 158 

119,007 

174, 183 

95,143 

133,222 

107,529 

15,943 

62,814 

76,380 

4,139 

5,485 

13,210 

418, 148 

106 

2,202 

219 

1,896 

38,990 

70,870 

341,979 

233,311 

10,070 

2,932 

73,910 

257,438 

31,554,379 

34,380,009 

36,041,896 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  Peru,  exclusive  of  min¬ 
erals,  for  the  years  1909  and  1910: 


Articles. 

1909 

1910 

£1,148,458.3.54 
1,137,657.8.68 
1,206,988.1.47 
255,688.1.35 
155,224.5.72 
97,941.0.27 
93,828.5.20 
147,497.3.68 
73,820.0.77 
40,719.2.00 
60,287.5.35 
59,908.1.57 
56, 103.3.42 
23,013.6.30 

£1,382,151.4.89 
1,278,673.7.85 
1,014,822.5.79 
265,757.0.44 
181,582.2.00 
145,386.4.90 
121,078.0.54 
109,615.2.23 
90,744.9.39 
70,702.9. 17 
69,151.5.75 
46,234.1.46 

33.754.8.69 
27,157.0.19 
26,064.8.72 
25, 164.0.80 
23,228.6.64 
21,659.8.80 
20,337.5.03 
18,851.2.29 

12.956.5.70 
10,682.0.80 

9,548. 2.41 
9,325.9.00 
8,548.1.00 
7,493.2.88 
7,434.8.91 

7.408.2.34 
7,260. 1.24 
6,788.4.16 
5,833.2.95 

4.829.7.34 
4,777.4.73 
4,746.0.00 
4,391.0.82 
4,171.5. 10 
3,868. 6.00 
3,772.8.21 
3,232. 2.82 

16,087.2.45 
15,598.2.48 
19,614. 1.92 

3,261.2.80 
7,035. 1.70 
6,189.0.84 

3,143.0.00 

7,379.4.82 

3, 240. 5. 49 
11,440.6.38 

1,175.9.11 
4,500.0.00 
34,335. 7.62 

9,798.3.00 

Tallow . 
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Articles. 

1909 

1910 

1 

£8,852.5.86 
2,469.2.75 
2,651.5.79 
2,308.2. 14 

£3,200.5.93 

1  2,738.6.77 

1  2,215.5.60 

2,003.3.34 
1,976. 6.02 

202. 7. 93 

li840.1.5l 

1,305.6.85 
7, 136. 2. 13 

550. 7. 05 

i;  304. 9. 25 

ij  043. 9. 94 

76.7.24 

1,224.6. 39 

1,128.2.53 

l’ 094. 0.00 

ij  044. 6. 14 

8,275.6.35 

36,850.5.81 

57,010.2.94 

30,946.9.24 

Total . 

4,829,246.6.19 

5,151,616.2.60 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  minerals  for  the  years 
1909  and  1910: 

1909 

1 

1910 

£635,852.3.31 

600,841.6.28 

130,915.3.90 

123,698.1.30 

92,083.1.68 

91,911.2.60 

73,169.9.12 

37.516.7.47 
32, 148. 1. 26 

29.749.4.48 
24,477.7.35 
10,348.4.70 

5,591.3.73 

4,732.4.72 

3,976.0.85 

3,311.2.96 

3,051.6.04 

Copper  and  silver  matte . ' 

£164,761.9.76 

Silver  sulphide . | 

Vanadium . i 

Borate  of  lime . ' 

Silver  and  lead  ore . 

Silver  bars . 

Copper  ore . 

Silver  ore . ; 

Copper  matte . 

73,401.2. 81 

69.962.8.40 
74,318.2.08 

13.647.5.41 
47,516.0.26  I 
63,218.8.70  1 
50,390.1.28  1 
15,439.3.66 

Copwrj  old . 

4,095.4.50 
3,553.9.45 
1,703.6.82 
482.5.14 
60,769.4.01 
967,8.30.4.95 
i  52,332.3.78 

Silver  and  copper  sulphide . j 

Gold,  silver,  and  copper  ore . 

All  other . 

19,084.6.76 

Total . 

1,663,424.1.01 

1,922,459.8.51 

The  exports  of  minerals  by  countries,  for  the  years  1909  and  1910, 
were  as  follows: 


1909 

1910 

£1,075,995.8.40 
462,046.9.57 
107, 138.2.02 
247.3. 16 
1,505.5.28 
16, 490. 2. 58 

£1,406,663.5.93 
388,792.9.40 
102, 194.9. 10 
18,435.7.41 
2, 702. 6. 17 
3,670.0.50 

Germany..... 

1,663,424.1.01 

1,922,459. 8.51 

i 

The  exports  by  customhouses  for  the  years  1910  and  1911  were: 


Callao . |1  £2,894,941.4.40  I  £3, 189, 400.3. 18 


Iquitos .  1,121,501.3.93 


Salaverry . 

Mollendo . 

Faita . 

Eton . 

Pisco . 

Agency  ol  customhouse 

Pacasmayo . 

Puno . 

Ancomarca* . 

Tumbes* . 

llo» . 

Buena  Vista* . 

Hadre  de  Dios* . 

All  others . 


834,228.0.70 
7('5,727. 0.78 
529.295.1.92 
307. 127.5.03 
280.387.1.73 
132,050.1.94 
03.877.0.48 
30,539.4.  71 
17,000.0.32 
14,625.4.56 
12,388.9.39 
12,242.8.92 
11,477.6.30 


49‘i,  189. 4. 55 
891.027.9.20 
023,017.6.40 
1,210,101.3.20 
514,348. 3.95 
280.311.0.36 
64,082.2.42 
92,845. 1.56 
42,320.9.01 


7,074,076.1.11 

$34,380,009.90 


>  This  figure  is  read  2,894,941  libras  or  pounds,  4  sols,  and  40  centimos. 
•  In  1911,  included  under  “All  others.’^ 


According  to  the  “Boletln  de  Aduanas”  the  exports  for  the  year 
1911,  including  minerals,  were: 
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Total  libras... 
United  States  (gold). 


Articles. 


1911 


Cotton . 

Rice . 

Sugar . 

Copper  bars . 

0)pper  and  silver  bars. 

Silver  bars . 

Borate  of  lime . 

Codec . 

Charcoal . 

Cocoa . 

Cocoainc . '. . 

Hides . 

Raw  sugar  (chancaca) , 

Gasoline . 

Rubber . 


Vegetables  and  garden  stud. . . . 

Wools . 

Copj)cr  matte . 

Copper  and  silver  matte . 

Argentiferous  copper  matte . 

Copier  ore . 

Copper  and  silver  ore . 

Silver  ore . 

Lead  ore . 

Cottonseed  cake . 

Petroleum . 

Skins . 

Straw  hats . 

Silver  sulphide . 

All  other  exports . 

Total . 

Value  United  States  gold. 


7,416,027.9.78 

$36,041,896 


£1,028,254.3.15 
82,460.1.00 
1,456,364.9.22 
570.090.0.00 
640,813.4.40 
45.310.2.88 
67,926.0.00 
50.831.6.25 
21,092.6.66 
54.529.2.07 
75, 402.  2. 99 
107,860.2.54 
102,834.7.34 
224.489.2.68 
537,087.  1.56 
278,388.0.00 
20,445.7.81 
405.288.2.10 
27,299.5.70 
46. 293. 1.  70 
162.312.0.00 
81.632.4.44 
77.849.9.80 
57,i;2.i.4.54 
32.481.9.00 
47.31)8.6.80 
174,  .530. 7. 00 
3.5,335.4.74 
441,317.5.00 
I  112.384.7.02 
350,097.1.39 


COMMERCE  OF  URUGUAY 
FOR  1912  •/  '/  /. 


The  foreign  commerce  of  Uruguay  for  the  year  1912,  according  to  the  message 
of  President  Batlle  y  Ordonez  to  the  General  Assembly  of  February  15,  1913, 
amounted  to  100,380,000  pesos,  of  which  49,380,000  pesos  were  imports,  and 
51,000,000  pesos  were  exports.  The  foreign  trade  for  the  preceding  year  was:  Imports, 
44,798,175  pesos;  exports,  44,536,573  pesos;  total,  89,334,748  pesos. 

Estimating  the  Uruguayan  pe.«o  at  $1.04  United  States  gold,  the  value  of  the  foreign 
trade  for  the  year  1912  was:  Import^,  $51,355,200;  exports,  $53,040,000;  total, 
$104,395,200.  For  the  preceding  year  the  values  were:  Imports,  $46,590,102;  exports, 
$46,318,036;  total,  $92,908,138.  There  was,  therefore,  an  increase  for  the  year  1912 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  of  $4,765,098  in  imports  and  of  $6,721,964  in 
exports,  or  a  total  increase  of  $11,487,062. 

IMPORTS. 

The  following  statements  of  the  imports  by  countries  and  groups  of  articles  for 
the  year  1911  are  taken  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Office  of  Commercial  Statis¬ 
tics.  As  this  is  the  first  official  publication  for  several  years  of  details  of  imports 
covering  a  period  of  a  whole  year,  comparison  with  previous  years  is  impossible. 

Imports  by  countries,  1911. 


United  Kingdom .  $12,648,379 

Chile . 

$312, 828 

Germany . 

7,894,644 

Australia . . . 

297, 341 

United  States . 

5,671,318  1 

Netherlands . 

242, 552 

Argentina . 

4, 173, 155 

Cuba . 

186, 004 

Belgium . 

3,333,938 

Paraguay . 

166, 601 

France . 

3,  952,  473 

Austria-Hungary . 

116, 079 

Italy . 

Spain . 

3,348,233 
2, 143, 455 

!  Portugal . 

31,  567 

Brazil . 

2,071,535 

Total . 

46,  590, 102 

Imports  by  groups  of  articles,  1911. 

Pesos. 

Food  products . 

8,  513,  400 

Metals  and  maiiufactures 

Pesos. 

Textiles  and  manufactures. . . 

8,  372,  090 

(other  than  iron  and  steel). 

720,  933 

Iron,  steel,  and  manufactures. 

5, 170, 149 

Paints,  dyes,  inks,  etc . 

363,  829 

Stone,  glass,  chinaware,  etc. . . 

4,  970, 166 

Hides,  skins,  and  manufac- 

Woods  and  manufactures . 

2,826,384 

tures . 

295, 755 

Beverages . 

2, 139, 022 

Nondutiable  articles . 

2,  670, 519 

Oils . 

Chemical  products . 

1,  399, 125 
1,378,658 

Miscellaneous . 

2,  844, 499 

Tobacco . 

1,271,020 

Total . 

44,  798, 175 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

992,127 

Value  in  United 

Live  animals . 

870,499 

States  gold . 

$46, 590, 102 

According  to  the  report  of  Consul  Frederic  W.  Coding,  Montevideo,  the  imports  by 
quantities  for  the  year  1912  were  as  follows:  Foods  and  drinks,  122,238  tons;  general 
merchandise,  275,772  tons;  salt,  49,846  tons;  coal,  619,857  tons;  inflammables,  36,099 
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tons;  machinery,  15,165  tons;  fire  wood,  6,499  tons;  charcoal,  12,869  tons.  Con 
struction  materials:  Lumber,  145,018  tons,  including  38,000,000  feet  of  yellow  pine, 
21,000,000  feet  of  white  pine,  20,000,000  feet  of  spruce,  and  4,000,000  feet  of  redwood. 
Iron  and  steel,  62,350  tons;  cement,  63,436  tons;  tiles,  8,849  tons;  other  materials, 
21,952  tons.  Live-stock  products:  Jerked,  beef,  27,629  tons;  hides,  wet,  6,049  tons; 
dry,  2,571  tons;  sheepskins,  661  tons;  wool,  3,035  tons;  horsehair,  151  tons;  tallow, 
grease,  etc.,  6,501  tons.  Agricultural  products:  Wheat,  12,466  tons;  corn,  8,919 
tons;  linseed,  1,996  tons;  other  agricultural  products,  21,091  tons. 

FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

Food  products  are  divided  into  the  following  classes : 


Pesos. 

Animal  products .  482, 290 

Vegetable  products: 

Oils .  709,  545 

Fruits .  355,775 

Spices  and  other  condiments .  2, 483, 522 

Vegetables  and  cereals .  2, 116, 621 

Substances  for  infusions  and  drinks .  1, 900, 064 

Flour,  paste,  etc .  465, 583 


Total . 8,513,400 


The  principal  animal  food  products  imported  in  1911  were:  Cheese,  109,205  pesos; 
codfish,  87,399  pesos;  sardines,  87,511  pesos;  ham,  46,632  pesos;  canned  goods,  86,153 
pesos;  and  condensed  cream,  42,301  pesos. 

Under  vegetable  products,  the  principal  imports  were:  Olive  oil,  440,839  pesos; 
cottonseed  oil,  258,934  pesos;  fruits,  355,775  pesos;  sugar,  refined,  400,375  pesos, 
unrefined,  1,848,067  pesos;  catsup,  49,613  pesos;  rice,  612,589  pesos;  oats,  67,590 
pesos;  Indian  corn,  305,581  pesos;  potatoes,  940,544  pesos;  peas,  108,681  pesos; 
canned  vegetables,  18,363  pesos;  chickpeas,  36,023  pesos;  yerba  mat6,  1,188,983 
pesos;  coffee,  351,129  pesos;  chocolate,  124,903  pesos;  tea,  137,763  pesos;  malt, 
135,620  pesos;  starch,  21,351  pesos;  confectionery,  52,291  pesos;  wheat,  105,404 
pesos;  crackers,  37,993  pesos. 

TEXTILES  AND  MANUFACTURES  THEREOF. 

This  heading  is  divided  into  subheads,  as  follows:  Cotton,  5,163,537  pesos;  linen, 
239,796  pesos;  wool,  1,705,703  pesos;  silk,  305,856  pesos;  other  fibers,  957,198  pesos; 
total,  8,372,090  pesos. 

The  principal  imports  under  cotton  were:  Bedspreads,  59,228  pesos;  collars  and 
cuffs,  35,015  pesos;  laces,  48,242  pesos;  flannel,  487,358  pesos;  blankets,  75,341  pesos; 
spool  thread,  215,407  pesos;  canvass,  80,529  pesos;  stockings,  360,847  pesos;  handker¬ 
chiefs,  114,421  pesos;  ready-made  clothing,  115,028  pesos;  piece  goods,  2,923,318  pesos. 

Under  linen  textiles  the  principal  imports  were:  Piece  goods,  all  linen,  67,244 
pesos;  part  linen,  52,030  pesos.  Laces,  part  linen,  28,760  pesos;  napkins  and  doilies, 
all  linen  and  part  linen,  23,125  pesos. 

Under  wool  the  principal  imports  were:  Knitted  shirts,  30,259  pesos;  cassimere,  all 
wool,  430,188  pesos;  part  wool,  220,879  pesos;  part  silk,  54,890  pesos.  Felt,  11,359  pesos. 
Blankets,  all  wool,  19,503  pesos;  wool  mixed,  24,652  pesos.  Stockings,  all  wool, 
6,788  pesos;  part  wool,  13,657  pesos.  Cloth,  fine,  all  wool,  38,439  pesos;  mixed, 
20,892  pesos.  Othercloth,  all  wool,  99,537  pesos;  mixed,  211,175  pesos.  Ready-made 
dothing,  all  wool,  48,447  pesos;  mixed,  60,941  pesos.  Worsteds,  21,843  pesos.  Hats, 
felt,  124,512  pesos;  woolen,  20,810  pesos.  Plush,  61,793  pesos. 

Under  silk  the  principal  imports  were:  Ribbons,  all  silk,  40,003  pesos;  part  silk, 
11,243  pesos.  Neckties,  all  silk,  17,657  pesos;  part  silk,  10,310  pe^s.  Cr6pe,  21,267 
pesos.  Handkerchiefs,  all  silk,  13,560  pesos;  part  silk,  4,764  pesos.  Ready-made 
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clothing,  all  silk,  10,504  pesos;  part  silk,  12,120  jwsos.  Piece  goods,  all  silk,  43,859 
pesos;  part  silk,  57,556  pesos.  Thread,  12,120  pesos. 

Under  other  fibers  the  principal  imports  were:  Burlap,  395,464  pesos;  twine  for 
binding  and  like  uses,  216,671  pesos.  Jute  thread,  19,518  pesos;  oilcloth,  26,836  pesos; 
canvas,  21,808  pesos;  waterproof  cloth,  14,055  pesos;  jute  cloth,  52,268  pesos;  jute, 
unmanufactured,  38,764  pesos;  manila  rope,  60,744  pesos. 

IRON,  STEEL,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

This  heading  is  divided  into  subheads,  as  follows:  Primary  and  relatively  primary 
material,  3,395,104  pesos;  machinery  and  agricultural  implements,  531,076  pesos; 
machinery  and  implements  for  the  trades,  610,019  pesos;  other  manufactures,  628,950 
pesos. 

Under  the  first  subhead  the  principal  imports  were:  Fence  wire,  815,699  pesos; 
other  wire,  11,769  pesos.  Steel  in  bars  and  sheets,  16,167  pesos;  steel  for  mines,  13,591 
pesos;  spare  parts  for  industrial  machinery,  164,467  pesos.  Axle  boxes,  17,270  pesos. 
Nails,  all  kinds,  37,436  pesos;  axles,  27,972  pesos.  Hoops,  73,346  pesos.  Iron,  in  bars 
and  sheets,  670,996  pesos;  iron  ingots,  18,573  pesos.  Galvanized  iron,  in  bars  and 
sheets,  139,383  pesos;  for  roofs,  665,736  pesos.  Carriage  springs,  73,207  pesos;  rails, 
51,922  pesos;  w'ire  cloth,  11,724  pesos;  beams,  533,857  pesos;  screws  and  nuts,  48,198 
pesos. 

Under  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  the  principal  imports  were:  Plows, 
131,162  pesos;  steam  plows,  11,450  pesos;  thrashing  machines,  77,770  pesos;  reapers 
and  binders,  66,440  pesos;  machinery  not  specified,  16,922  pesos.  Spare  parts  for 
machinery,  44,407  pesos;  motors,  gasoline  and  benzine,  13,710  pesos;  motors,  steam, 
18,573  pesos;  rakes,  14,709  pesos;  picks,  11,773  pesos;  farm  tools  not  specified,  26,538 
pesos. 

Under  machinery  and  implements  for  the  trades  the  principal  imports  were: 
Axes,  11,165  pesos;  tools  not  specified,  92,452  pesos;  sawing  and  planing  machinery, 
29,376  pesos;  sewing  machines,  78,498  pesos;  typewriters,  24,442  pesos;  machinery  for 
forges,  31,472  pesos;  for  windmills,  8,107  pesos;  machinery  not  classified,  69,926  pesos. 
Windmills,  13,335  pesos;  motors,  benzine  and  gasoline,  15,480  pesos;  motors,  steam, 
50,980  pesos;  electric  motors,  34,767  pesos. 

Under  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  the  principal  imports  were:  Scales, 
18,937  pesos;  cooking  utensils,  31,998  pesos;  boxes,  28,390  pesos;  cash  registers,  9,262 
pesos;  pipes,  iron,  79,633  pesos;  pipes,  galvanized  iron,  78,318  pesos.  Ranges, 
24,705  pesos.  Cutlerj',  60,765  pesos;  enameled  ware,  144,335  pesos;  ware  not  specified, 
43,849  pesos;  sheep  shears,  16,895  pesos. 

STONE,  GLASS,  CHINA  WARE,  ETC. 

This  heading  is  divided  into  two  subheads,  viz,  primary  and  relatively  primary 
material,  4,078,381  pesos,  and  manufactures,  891,785  pesos. 

Under  the  first  subhead  the  principal  imports  were:  Coal,  2,636,635  pesos;  sulphur, 
76,920  pesos;  mirrors,  finished,  81,345  pesos;  unfinished,  50,239  pe.  os;  marble,  worked 
or  dres.sed,  16,311  pesos;  in  block,  64,203  pesos;  cement,  Portland,  943,538  pesos; 
Roman,  21,958  pesos;  window  glass,  64,236  pesos;  chalk,  50,636  pesos. 

Under  the  subhead  manufactures  the  principal  imports  were:  Pottery,  18,442 
pKJsos;  glazed  tiles,  80,756  pesos;  common  tiles,  98,142  pesos;  mosaic,  50,267  pesos; 
piping,  clay,  104,667  pesos;  glass  bottles,  70,488  pesos;  glass  flasks,  23,092  pesos; 
chinaware,  180,333  pesos;  porcelain,  57,451  pesos;  glass  lamp  chimneys,  21,148  pesos; 
glassware,  not  classified,  139,800  pesos. 

WOODS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

This  heading  is  divided  into  two  subheads,  viz,  primary  and  relatively  primary 
material,  2,301,126  pesos,  and  manufactures,  525,278  pesos. 
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Under  the  first  subhead  the  principal  imports  were:  Boxes  and  cases,  knocked 
down,  45,106  pesos;  casks,  knocked  down,  47,357  pesos;  sleepers,  113,618  pesos; 
hardwood,  77,602  pesos;  wicker,  24,567  pesos;  molding,  28,709  pesos;  wood  pulp, 
52,327  pesos;  poles  for  ship  building,  45,204  pesos;  pine,  1,542,947  pesos;  posts, 
183,295  pesos;  corks,  19,962  pesos;  beams,  56,655  pesos. 

Under  manufactmes  the  principal  imports  were:  Accordeons,  16,385  pesos;  pianos, 
121,520  pesos;  other  musical  instruments  and  parts,  16,339  pesos;  carriages,  53,452 
pesos;  straw  hats,  32,592  pesos;  furniture,  248,886  pesos. 

BEVERAGES. 

This  heading  is  divided  into  three  subheads:  Spirits  and  liqueurs,  469,530  pesos; 
wines,  1,616,494  pesos;  other  beverages,  52,998  pesos. 

The  principal  imports  under  spirits  and  liqueurs  were:  Bitters,  65,216  pesos;  aguar¬ 
diente,  179,380  pe.sos;  cognac,  102,281  pesos;  femet,  31,691  pesos;  liqueurs,  25,483 
pesos;  whisky,  31,694  pesos. 

The  principal  imports  under  wines  were:  Wine,  common,  1,309,004  pesos;  medium, 
38,088  pesos;  fine,  17,649  pesos;  sherry,  15,731  pesos;  port,  20,528  pesos;  vermouth, 
88,279  pesos. 

Under  other  beverages  the  principal  imports  were:  Mineral  waters,  22,010  pesos; 
beer,  20,396  pe.sos. 

OILS. 

The  principal  imports  under  this  heading  were:  Lubricating  oils,  124,200  pesos; 
turpentine,  41,854  pesos;  benzine,  272,727  pesos;  gasoline,  43,278  pesos;  and  kerosene, 
82,485  pesos. 

CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS. 

Under  this  heading  the  principal  imports  were:  Sidphuric  acid,  28,830  pesos; 
calcium  carbide,  19,545  pesos;  stearin  candles,  11,852  pesos;  chlorate  of  potash, 
12,100  pesos;  dynamite,  35,776  pesos;  drugs,  not  cla,ssified,  284,929  pesos;  phar¬ 
maceutical  specialties  and  druggists’  supplies,  74,076  pesos;  stearin,  35,193  pesos; 
glucose,  18,759  pesos;  soap,  fine,  16,627  pesos;  paraffin,  15,581  pesos;  perfumery, 
148,642* pesos;  rosin,  59,877  pesos;  sea  salt,  264,945  pesos;  soda,  common,  43,125  pesos; 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  69,848  pesos;  sulphate  of  copper,  31,592  pesos;  medicinal  wines, 
18,822  pesos. 

TOBACCO. 

Principal  imports  under  this  head  were:  Ifabana  cigar.-s,  33,921  pesos;  other  cigars, 
84,671  pesos;  tobacco  extract  (sheep  dip),  816,934  pesos.  Leaf  tobacco:  Bahia, 
98,047  pesos;  Philippine,  30,684  pesos;  Ilabana,  62,857  pesos;  Jamaica,  23,067  pesos; 
Paraguayana,  53,927  pesos;  twisted  tobacco,  black,  46,228  pesos. 

PAPER  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

This  heading  is  divided  into  two  subheads:  Paper  and  carboard,  838,719  pesos, 
and  manufactures,  153,408  pesos. 

Under  the  first  subhead  the  principal  imports  were:  Pasteboard,  72,746  pesos; 
cardboard,  18,964  pesos;  cigarette  paper,  71,179  pesos;  writing  paper,  18,268  pesos; 
print  paper,  538,196  pesos;  wrapping  paper,  46,230  pesos;  paper  and  envelopes, 
42,556  pesos. 

Under  manufactures  the  principal  imports  were:  Blank  books,  11,092  pesos;  printed 
books;  bound,  84,225  pesos;  unbound,  42,773  pesos. 

LIVE  ANIMALS. 

The  principal  live  animal  imports  were:  44,375  homed  cattle,  worth  318,543  pesos; 
1,078  sheep,  worth  283,400  pesos;  and  340  horses,  worth  169,700  pesos. 
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METALS  OTHER  THAN  IRON  AND  STEEL,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 

This  heading  is  divided  into  subheads,  as  follows:  Primary  and  relatively  primary 
articles,  312,382  pesos,  and  manufactures,  408,551  pesos. 

The  principal  imports  under  the  first  subhead  were:  Copi)er  in  sheets,  46,143  pesos; 
tin,  181,575  pesos;  zinc,  31,035  pesos;  lead,  21,043  pesos. 

Under  the  second  subhead  the  principal  imports  were:  Jewelry,  gold,  54,062  pesos; 
tin  boxes,  22,138  pesos;  lead  tubing,  39,468  pesos;  metal  caps  for  battles,  15,040  pesos; 
cartridges,  loaded,  63,599  pesos;  metalwork,  86,574  pesos;  mathematical  and  physical 
instruments,  15,035  pesos;  clocks,  32,818  pesos;  printers’  type,  13,174  pesos;  manu¬ 
factures  of  bronze,  12,099  pesos. 

PAINTS,  DYES,  INKS,  ETC. 

Under  this  heading  the  principal  imports  were:  Aniline,  81,414  pesos;  Prussian 
blue,  14,698  pesos;  varnish,  26,486  pesos;  shoe  blacking,  9,134  pesos;  extract  of  que¬ 
bracho,  28,637  pesos;  wood  for  sawdust,  36,492  pesos;  paint  in  paste,  78,046  pesos; 
paint  in  powder,  31,385  pesos;  prepared  paints,  30,471  pesos. 

HIDES,  SKINS,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

The  principal  imports  under  this  head  were:  Calfskins,  dressed,  30,411  pesos;  goat¬ 
skins,  dressed,  77,052  pesos;  sheepskins,  dressed,  16,180  pesos;  boots  and  shoes, 
69,331  pesos;  portfolios,  23,459  pesos;  belting,  22,614  pesos;  manufactures  of  skin, 
21,573  pesos. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Under  this  heading  the  principal  imports  were:  Bran,  24,299  pesos;  ordnance, 
30,155  pesos;  manufactures  of  celluloid,  15,652  pesos;  fancy  articles,  70,420  pesos; 
articles  of  rubber,  55,013  pesos;  electric  material,  72,592  pesos;  436  automobiles, 
worth  658,244  pesos;  automobile  accessories,  54,486  pesos;  buttons,  58,797  pesos; 
charcoal,  148,404  pesos;  druggists’  sundries,  49,126  pesos;  hardware,  368,330  pesos; 
forage,  136,380  pesos;  photographic  supplies,  24,999  pesos;  lamps,  17,272  pes<js; 
pencils,  11,419  pesos;  illuminating  material,  79,050  pesos;  building  material,  19,191 
pesos;  notions,  379,919  pesos;  alfalfa  seed,  74,057  pesos;  oats,  21,286  pesos;  millinery 
supplies,  33,922  pesos;  saddlery  supplies,  29,888  pesos;  upholsterers’  supplies,  19,337 
pesos;  desk  accessories  not  elsewhere  enumerated,  26,606  pesos;  unclassified  articles, 
80,928  pesos;  rabbit  fur,  25,259  pesos;  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  12,825  pesos;  combs, 
12,995  pesos;  shoemakers’  supplies,  48,108  pesos. 

EXPORTS. 

There  is  no  official  publication  as  yet  of  the  details  of  exports  covering  the  whole 
year  1911.  The  exports  for  the  first  six  months  of  that  year  are  as  follows: 

Exports  by  countries. 


January  to 
July,  1911. 

1 

January  to 

July.  1911. 

1 

Puof. 

Petni.  [ 

France . 

7,241.479 

Russia . . . 

74, 123  1 

Qermany . 

6.118.4o2 

Porto  Rico . 

48,289  f 

Balgiuin . 

4.517,662 

Sweden . . 

17,882  1 

Argentina . 

2,881,557 

Paraguay . 

6.207  I 

United  Kingdom . 

2.189,686 

Netherlands. . . . 

4,587  1 

Brazil . 

1, 702. 404 

Australia . 

4,350  1 

Cuba . 

1,360.574 

Trinidad . 

2,751  I 

Italy . 

719.939 

Barbados . 

400  1 

United  States . 

574,699 

Falkland  Islands . 

283  1 

Austria-Hungary . 

369, 112 

Other  countries . . 

56,179  1 

1 

Chile . 

125,745 

Total  for  6  months . 

27,283,053  S 

Portugal . 

9.3,833 

Total  for  year . 

44.536,573  1 

1 
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According  to  United  States  Consul  Coding,  the  exports  by  countries  for  1911  were: 
France,  $10,060,148;  Belgium,  $7,460,044;  Germany,  $6,879,394;  Argentina, 
$5,020,125;  United  Kingdom,  $4,159,170;  Brazil,  $3,347,262;  Cuba,  $1,867,573; 
United  States,  $1,656,846;  Italy,  $1,369,170;  Austria-Hungary,  $792,085;  Spain, 
$604,681;  Chile,  $251,597;  Portugal,  $215,308;  Russia,  $76,654;  Sweden,  $18,480; 
Paraguay,  $14,409;  Netherlands,  $5,363;  Peru,  $548;  provisions  for  vessels,  $77,467; 
total,  $43,876,524. 

According  to  the  bulletin  of  the  Office  of  Commercial  Statistics,  the  exports  by 
countries  for  the  year  1912  were:  France,  8,462,632  pesos;  Germany,  7,601,810  pesos; 
Belgium,  7,595,643  pesos;  Argentina,  7,068,494  pesos;  United  Kingdom,  6,294,127 
pesos;  Brazil,  3,659,882  pesos;  Cuba,  933,956  pesos;  Italy,  1,254,871  pesos;  United 
States,  2,568,057  pesos;  Austria-Hungary,  773,150  pesos;  Spain,  620,360  pesos,  Chile, 
238,103  pesos;  Portugal,  1,152,352  pesos;  Russia,  148,431  pesos;  other  countries 
146,869  pesos;  ships’  supplies,  228,845  pesos;  total,  48,747,582  pesos;  increase  by 
market  value,  4,294,273  pesos;  grand  total,  53,041,855  pesos.  This  total  exceeds  the 
total  given  in  the  message  of  President  Battle  y  Orddflez. 

Exports  by  major  groups. 


January  to 
July,  1911. 


Pesos. 

Grazing  and  meat  industry .  2o.531,59a 

.\^k'Ulture . .  601 , 006 

Miscellaneous  industries.  .  1,0.96,287 

Other  exports . . .  57, 986 

Ships’ supplies . |  56,179 


Total . 1 . j  27,283.053 


y 

According  to  report  of  Consul  Coding,  the  value  of  the  principal  exports  in  1911  were 
as  follows:  Agricultural  products:  Flour  and  pastes,  $398,775;  fruit  and  vegetables, 
$120,379;  grain  and  seeds,  $491,911;  hay,  $42,516;  other  agricultural  products, 
$14,964.  Game  and  fish  products:  Fish,  $4,266;  game,  $154,969.  Live-stock  prod¬ 
ucts:  Animals,  live,  $817,358;  bones  and  ash,  $196,074;  hides,  $273,467;  meat  and 
extracts,  $10,315,484;  residues,  $7,256,553;  tallow,  $162,286;  wool,  $1,168,586;  other 
live-stock  products,  .$20,154,481.  Mineral  products,  $11,362;  earths,  $1,358,810; 
stones,  $685,415;  other  products,  $248,868.  Total,  $43,876,524;  increase  by  market 
values,  $3,703,848.  Total,  $47,580,372. 

The  bulletin  of  the  Office  of  Commercial  Statistics  gives  the  exports  by  major  groups 
for  the  year  1912  as  follows:  Grazing  and  meat  industry,  44,037,038  pesos;  agri¬ 
culture,  2,051,324  pesos;  hunting  and  fishing,  107,691  pesos;  mine  products,  2,189,833 
pesos;  other  products,  132,851  pesos;  ships’  supplies,  228,845  pesos;  increase  by 
market  value,  4,294,273  pesos;  total,  53,041,855  pesos. 

The  exports  under  the  heading  “Grazing  and  meat  industry  ’’  for  the  half  year  (1911) 
were  divided  into  the  following  classes: 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Live  animals . No.. 

Homs . tons. . 

Meats  and  extracts,  .do _ 

129.601 

1,159 

46,249 

Pesos. 
451,257 
43.891 
4, 474. 534 
4,684.594 
610.965 
29,534 

Pesos. 

32, 121 
15,010,897 
116,032 
77,770 

Wool . tons.. 

Hair  and  bristles.,  .do _ 

46,609 

290 

Grease  and  tallow .  • .  tons . . 

6,i90 

1,969 

Total . 

25,531,595 

COMMERCE  OF  URUGUAY  FOR  1912. 
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For  the  year  1912  the  heading  was  divided  as  follow's:  Live  animals,  1,032,612 
pesos;  meats  and  extracts,  5,725,630  pesos;  grease  and  tallow,  1,748,912  pesos;  wool, 
25,900,908  pesos;  hides  and  skins,  8,989,415  pesos;  hair  and  bristles,  217,338  pesos; 
bones  and  ash,  191,960  pesos;  other  products,  11,249  pesos;  residuary  products, 
219,014  pesos;  total,  44,037,038  pesos. 

Under  live  animals  the  exports  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  1911  were:  40,984  beeves, 
worth  336,220  pesos;  85,602  sheep,  worth  92,226  pesos;  2,930  horses,  worth  21,387  pesos; 
35  mules,  worth  1,240  pesos;  and  50  hogs,  worth  184  pesos. 

The  live  animal  exports  for  1912  were:  77,444  beeves,  worth  572,460  pesos;  320,389 
sheep,  worth  445,392  pesos;  1,658  horses,  worth  10,880  pesos;  421  mules,  worth  3,368 
pesos;  38  hogs,  worth  114  pesos;  199  goats,  worth  398  pesos. 

Under  meats  and  extracts  the  principal  exports  for  the  first  half  of  1911  were:  Jerked 
beef,  32,364  tons,  worth  2,581,100  pesos;  canned  beef,  3,623  tons,  worth  724,667  pesos; 
beef  extract,  254,067  kilos,  worth  457,321  pesos;  frozen  beef,  6,455  tons,  worth  387,304 
pesos;  frozen  mutton,  2,937  tons,  worth  176,244  pesos;  canned  tongue,  477,837  kilos, 
worth  94,970  pesos;  beef  broth,  147,017  kilos,  worth  44,105  pesos. 

The  principal  exports  under  this  heading  for  the  year  1912  were:  Jerked  beef,  38,250 
tons,  worth  3,059,984  pesos;  canned  beef,  2,838  tons,  worth  567,599  pesos;  beef  extract, 
300,836  kilos,  worth  541,504  pesos;  frozen  beef,  20,342  tons,  worth  1,220,549  pesos; 
frozen  mutton,  1,501  tons,  worth  90,058  pesos;  canned  tongue,  749,845  kilos,  worth 

149.969  pesos;  beef  broth,  251,623  kilos,  worth  75,487  pesos. 

Under  hides  and  skins  the  exports  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  1911  were:  Dry 
sheepskins,  3,898  tons,  worth  974,413  pesos;  1,384  salt  sheepskins,  worth  304  pesos; 
lambskins,  36,995  kilos,  worth  9,249  pesos;  550,492  salt  hides,  worth  2,752,460  pesos; 
259,790  flint  same,  worth  779,370  pesos;  14,969  salt  calfskins,  worth  17,962  pesos; 
371,271  flint  same,  worth  92,821  pesos;  11,567  salt  unborn  calfskins,  worth  9,254  pesos; 

109.969  kilos  flint  same,  worth  32,990  pesos;  9,438  flint  horsehides,  worth  10,382  pesos; 
2,053  salt  same,  worth  4,106  pesos;  and  773  same  with  hair,  worth  1,283  pesos. 

The  exports  under  hides  and  skins  for  the  year  1912  were:  Dry  sheepskins,  11,674 
tons,  worth  2,918,502  pesos;  salt  skeepskins,  61  tons,  worth  23,363  pesos;  lambskins, 
386,346  kilos,  worth  96,586  pesos;  salt  hides,  818,177,  worth  4,060,885  pesos;  528,954 
flint  same,  worth  1,586,862  pesos;  24,537  salt  calfskins,  worth  29,444  pesos;  834  tons 
flint  same,  worth  208,424  pesos;  31,586  salt  unborn  calfskins,  worth  25,269  pesos; 
84,329  kilos  flint  same,  worth  25,301  pesos;  12,520  flint  horsehides,  worth  13,772  pesos. 

Under  grease  and  tallow  the  exports  for  the  first  half  of  1911  were:  6,686  tons  of 
tallow,  worth  540,115  pesos,  and  644  tons  of  grease,  worth  70,850  pesos. 

The  exports  of  grease  and  tallow  for  the  year  1912  were:  Grease,  1,977  tons,  worth 
217,447  pesos;  tallow,  16,064  tons,  worth  1,526,062  pesos. 

The  principal  exports  under  other  meat  products  for  the  first  half  year  of  1911  were: 
464  tons  of  salt  and  dry  casings,  worth  33,706  pesos;  190  tons  hoofs,  worth  7,617  pesos; 
134  tons  of  rawhide,  worth  5,376  pesos;  neat’s-foot  oil,  47,193  kilos,  worth  5,192  pesos; 
and  12,801  kilos  of  casein,  worth  5,120  pesos. 

In  1912  the  exports  of  these  products  were  as  follows:  996  tons  of  salt  and  dry  casings, 
worth  76,960  pesos;  329  tons  hoofs,  worth  13,158  pesos;  398  tons  of  rawhide,  worth 
15,939  pesos. 

In  1912  there  were  exported  6,424  tons  guano,  worth  96,355  pesos. 

Exports  under  the  heading  “Agriculture”  for  the  first  half  of  1911  were  divided  into 
the  following  classes: 


Quantity.  | 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Oil-producing  grains  ..tons.. 

Flours . do _ 

Vegetables . 

10,441 
5,130  1 

Peso*. 

306,795 

186,280 

41,788 

16,107 

Hay  and  fodder . tons.. 

Other  agricultural  products. 

198 

Petot. 

4,822 

15,214 

601,006 

26384— Bull.  2—14 - 9 
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For  the  year  1912  the  exports  under  this  heading  were;  Oil-producing  grains,  33,479 
tons,  worth  886,741  pesos;  flours,  23,915  tons,  worth  862,978  pesos;  vegetables  and 
fruits,  100,112  pesos;  hay  and  fodder,  15,260  tons,  worth  193,686  pesos;  other  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  7,807  pesos. 

Linseed,  the  principal  oil-producing  grain,  amounted  to  9,655  tons,  worth  289,646 
pesos,  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  1911.  In  1912  there  were  exported  16,709  tons  of 
linseed,  worth  501,268  pesos.  In  1912  the  export  of  wheat  amounted  to  16,185  tons, 
worth  372,247  pesos. 

The  principal  flour  (wheat  flour)  amounted,  in  the  first  half  of  1911,  to  5,057  tons, 
worth  182,045  pesos.  In  1912  the  export  of  wheat  flour  was  28,812  tons,  worth 
857,227  pesos. 

The  principal  articles  under  vegetables  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  1911  were: 
Garlic,  worth  21,877  pesos;  and  onions,  13,565  pesos.  The  export  of  these  products 
for  the  year  1912  were;  Garlic,  23,922  pesos;  onions,  17,531  pesos. 

The  principal  fruit  export  in  1912  was  oranges,  worth  28,255  pesos. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  1911  under  hay  and 
fodder  were:  Linseed  cake,  134  tons,  worth  3,352  pesos;  and  alfalfa,  53  tons,  worth 
1,389  pesos.  In  the  year  1912  the  export  of  these  products  was;  Linseed  cake,  429 
tons,  worth  10,724  pesos;  alfalfa,  527  tons,  worth  13,700  pesos;  bran,  18.262  tons,  worth 
160,366  pesos. 


According  to  El  Diario  the  distance  from  RIO  DE  JANh^IRO  TO 
BUENOS  AIRES  BY  RAIL  is  2,700  kilometers  (1,677.68  miles). 
The  trip  can  now  be  made,  under  the  present  schedules  in  force  in 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  108  hours,  12  of 
which  are  consumed  in  making  connections.  With  close  connections, 
which  could  easily  be  aiTangcd  in  as  much  as  the  Uruguayan  and 
Argentine  sections  of  the  route  are  under  one  management,  the  trip 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Buenos  Aires  could  be  made  in  96  houis. 
At  the  present  time  the  journey  by  sections  is  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
to  Sao  Paulo,  thence  to  Uruguayana,  and  from  the  latter  place  to 
Paso  de  los  Libres  where  transfei  is  made  to  the  through  train  from 
Asuncion  to  Buenos  Aires,  thence  over  the  Northeastern  Argentine 
Railway  to  Zarate,  and  from  the  latter  place  over  the  Buenos  Aires 

Railway  to  Frederico  Lacroze  station  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires. - 

A  fund  of  3,000,000  pesos,  currency  ($1,273,404),  known  as  the 
ARMSTRONG  FOUNDATION  has  been  provided  by  Dr.  Carlos 
Dose  and  sister,  Luisa  Dose  de  Larraviere,  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
the  Santo  Tomas  de  Aquino  school,  an  institution  whose  object  is  to 
educate  gratuitously  400  Argentine  children.  Grounds  have  been 
acquired  in  the  vicinity  of  Buenos  Aires  and  the  necessary  buildings 

are  in  process  of  construction. - ’The  eight  practical  AGRI- 

CITLTURAL  SCHOOLS  of  the  Argentine  Republic  had  239  pupils 
in  1912  and  305  in  1913,  or  an  average  of  38  pupils  per  school  during 

the  latter  year. - A  NEW  BANK,  styled  Banco  Agricola  Ganadero, 

has  been  formed  in  Concordia,  Entre  Rios,  to  serve  the  needs  of  local 
farmers. - The  representative  of  the  National  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 

culture  in  the  Province  of  Corrientes  reports  that  in  his  recent  journey 
through  the  districts  of  Curuzu  Cuatia  and  Mercedes,  he  has  been 
making  propaganda  for  alfalfa  cultivation  and  the  growing  of  bitter 
oranges.  He  has  also  procured  and  distributed  consignments  of 
Texas  (X)TTON  SEED  and  North  American  forage  and  corn  seeds 
in  various  districts  in  order  to  encourage  expeiiments  by  agricultural 

cooperative  societies. - The  FRIGORIFKX)  ARGENTINO  which 

has  been  leased  by  Sulzberger  &  Sons  will  be  known  in  future  as 
“Frigorifico  Argentine  Central,”  subject  to  Government  approval 
of  the  statutes  of  the  new  company,  which  is  ah-eady  buying  cattle 
and  sheep  and  killing  at  its  full  capacity. 

The  Government  has  approved  the  project  prepared  by  the  Irri¬ 
gation  Department  for  construction  of  a  RESERVOIR  at  Los  Sauces, 
La  Rioja.  The  estimated  cost  is  $1,571,000. 
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The  tender  of  the  Sociedad  Anouiuia  iiolaiidesa  de  Obras  Publicas 
has  been  accepted  for  the  dredging  of  the  dock,  anteport,  and  channel 
of  PUERTO  MILITAR.  The  price  is  $1,500,000. 

The  representatives  of  a  German  syndicate  have  been  in  La  Plata 
duiing  the  week  and  stated  that  it  is  theii  intention  to  obtain  a  site 
for  the  erection  of  CEMENT  WORKS.  The  raw  material  will  be 
obtained  in  the  country. 

4  forecast  of  the  growth  of  the  PUBLIC  LIGHTING  SYSTEM 
of  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  shows  that  in  1915,  including  in 
the  estimate  contracts  already  made,  the  city  will  have  a  lighting 
service  in  4,059  squares  with  8,061  arc  lamps;  in  760  squares  with 
2,660  elect.ic  clusters;  in  5,555  squares  with  gas  supplying  20,000 
street  lamps;  in  1,564  squares  with  alcohol  supplied  to  2,346  street 
lamps;  and  in  1,752  squares  with  petroleum  supplied  to  5,502  street 
lamps,  making  a  total  of  13,510  squares  lighted  by  the  city.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  of  the  public  lighting  system  of  the  municipality 
of  Buenos  Aires  in  1916  is  estimated  at  4,600,000  pesos,  currency 
($1,952,553). - The  SHEEP  FAIR  and  exposition  of  the  Argen¬ 

tine  Rural  Society  \vas  held  at  Palermo  in  Buenos  Aires  from  the 
5th  to  the  9th  of  February,  1914.  The  exhibits  were  divided  into 
four  classes,  and  prizes  were  awarded  each  class.  The  sale  of  stock 

exhibited  commenced  on  February  8. - The  President  of  the 

Republic  has  authorized  a  company  called  “Sociedad  Argentina  de 
Termas  de  la  Frontera"  to  exploit  MINERAL  WATERS.  The 
capital  of  the  company  is  200,000  pesos,  gold.  (Gold  peso  equals 
$0.9647  U.  S.). 


In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  1909,  1911,  and 
1912  concerning  the  construction  of  a  RAILWAY  from  Quiaca  to 
Tarija,  the  National  Congress  has  authorized  the  President  of  Bolivia 
to  negotiate  a  loan  of  £1,000,000  ($5,000,000),  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  by  the  Government  in  constructing  the  railway  referred  to  either 
administratively  or  through  contracts  with  private  parties.  The 
loan  is  guaranteed  from  the  net  profits  obtained  in  operating  the  line 
and  from  the  revenues  of  the  customhouses  at  Tarija  and  Yacuiba. 
The  construction  and  operation  of  this  railway  wiU  open  up  to 
development  and  exploitation  a  large  territory  of  rich  mineral  and 
agricultural  lands.  Wlien  completed  the  road  will  form  an  important 
link  in  the  chain  of  railways  from  Buenos  Aires  to  La  Paz,  and  con¬ 
nections  at  La  Paz  with  the  railway  systems  of  Northern  Chile  and 
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Southern  Peru.  The  loan  has  been  placed  in  Europe  at  a  discount  of 

10  per  cent. - The  Elidoro  Villazon  National  AGRONOMIC  AND 

VETERINARY  INSTITUTE  at  Cochabamba  is  equipped  with 
experimental  grounds,  laboratories,  library,  machinery,  and  apparatus 
necessar}"  for  imparting  by  the  most  up-to-date  methods  instruction 
in  agronomic  and  veterinary  science.  The  course  covers  a  practical 
and  theoretical  study  period  of  four  years,  under  able  professors,  a 
number  of  whom  are  specialists  contracted  abroad.  Applications  for 
admission  to  the  school  for  the  current  year  wUl  be  received  up  to  the 
end  of  February.  The  commencement  of  the  school  year  is  March 
1.  A  number  of  scholarships  worth  40  bolivianos  ($16)  per  month 
are  available  to  students  who  need  financial  assistance  while  studying 
at  the  Institute.  The  acting  director  of  the  school  is  Pedro  Charuli. 

- The  Antofagasta  Railway  Co.  has  requested  permission  of  the 

Bolivian  and  Chilean  Governments  to  make  the  gauge  of  their  line 

one  meter. - A  law  has  been  passed  requiring  written  contracts  to 

be  made  in  renting  HOUSES  or  apartments  where  the  monthly  rent 
is  not  less  than  25  bolivianos  ($10).  The  contract  must  be  written 
on  a  special  sealed  paper  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  or 
agent  of  the  house,  and  the  duration  of  the  contract  must  be 

stated. - The  branch  RAILWAY  of  8^  kilometers,  which  runs  from 

the  main  line  of  the  Arica-La  Paz  road  to  Corocoro,  a  rich  mining 
center,  was  built  by  the  Government  of  Bolivia  at  a  cost  of  £35,000 
($175,000)  or  for  about  £20,000  ($100,000)  less  than  the  estimates  of 
the  English  contractors  who  bid  on  the  work.  The  road  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  during  the  latter  part  of  1913  and  was  constructed  entirely  under 
the  direction  of  employees  of  the  Bolivian  Government.  The 
maximum  grade  is  1.92  per  cent,  and  the  minimum  radius  of  curves 
100  meters.  Steel  sleepers  were  used  and  steel  rails  weighing  29  kilos 
per  meter  were  laid.  Construction  work  was  in  charge  of  the  Bolivian 

engineer,  Carlos  Tejada  Sorazano. - Dr.  J.  Grossi,  a  distinguished 

South  American  traveler  and  writer,  reports  that  an  herb  called 
chipichopa,  which  grows  on  the  tablelands  of  Bolivia,  is  an  excellent 

remedy  against  MOUNTAIN  SICKNESS  OR  “Pl^MA.” - The 

Congress  of  Bolivia  has  authorized  the  President  of  the  Republic  to 
negotiate  a  loan  of  £1,000,000  ($5,000,000)  for  use  in  supplying  the 
City  of  La  Paz  with  an  abundant  supply  of  POTABLE  WATER  and 

for  the  erection  of  a  filtering  plant. - EXPORTS  from  the  port  of 

New  York  to  Bolivia  in  November,  1913,  consisted  of  5,414  pieces  of 
merchandise  valued  at  $113,379,  and  consisted  principally  of  hard¬ 
ware,  machinery,  petroleum,  cotton  goods,  and  foodstuffs.  Most  of 
these  imports  entered  Bolivia  via  MoUendo,  Peru,  and  Antofagasta, 
Chile.  Merchandise  to  the  value  of  $11,480.97  was  admitted  free  of 
duty. 


The  IMPORTS  of  Brazil  from  January  to  October,  1913,  amounted 
to  £56,481,251  ($282,406,255),  and  the  exports  to  £50,781,599 
($253,907,995),  or  a  total  foreign  commerce  during  the  period  referred 
to  of  £107,262,850  ($536,314,250).  During  the  same  period  of  1912 
the  imports  amounted  to  £51,786,236  ($258,931,180),  and  the  exports 

to  £58,802,158  ($294,010,790). - The  Brazilian  and  Bolivian 

TELEGRAPH  systems,  with  terminal  points  at  Corumba  and  Puerto 
Suarez,  have  been  connected.  The  telegraph  line  from  Matto 
Grosso  to  Amazonas,  at  the  close  cf  1913  lacked  about  200  kilo¬ 
meters  of  being  completed.  The  telegraph  employees  of  Brazil 
have  erected  a  mausoleum  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  honor  of  Baron  de 
Capanema,  the  founder  of  the  telegraph  service  of  the  Republic. 
The  Director  of  Telegraphs  of  Brazil  has  sent  albums  prepared  by  two 
North  American  telegraphers,  containing  data  concerning  the  tele¬ 
graph  systems  of  the  world,  to  the  directors  of  telegraphs  in  Paraguay, 
Uruguay,  and  Argentina.  This  album  is  also  to  be  sent  to  the 

directors  of  telegraphs  of  other  countries. - Press  reports  show 

that  the  work  of  fixing  the  BOUNDARY  LINE  between  Brazil  and 
Uruguay  is  rapidly  progressing,  and  will  probably  be  completed 

by  the  end  of  May  of  the  present  year. - The  President  of  the 

Republic  has  inaugurated  the  ELECTRO-TEC JINICAL  INSTI¬ 
TUTE  founded  at  Itajuba  by  Dr.  Wenceslao  Braz.- — The  MU- 
NICIPAJj  THEATER  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  been  leased  for  three 
years  to  Walter  &  Mocchi,  former  lessees,  who  have  become  popular 
in  the  Federal  Capital  on  account  of  their  presenting  first-class 

plays. - The  Senate  has  approved  an  appropriation  of  650  contos 

($211,250)  given  as  a  SUBVENTION  to  the  Coastwise  Navigation  C^o. 
An  appropriation  of  1,650  contos  ($536,250)  has  been  made  for  the 

reconstruction  of  the  MARINE  ARSENAL. - According  to  press 

reports  Congress  has  approved  a  law  recommended  by'the  President 
of  the  Republic  increasing  the  BRAZILIAN  ARMY  to  25,800 

men. - The  Government  of  Brazil  recently  sent  77,000  francs 

($15,400)  to  the  chief  of  the  Brazilian  Naval  Commission  in  London 
to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  military  AEROPIjANES  for  the  army. 
In  December  last  a  shipment  of  8  monoplanes,  3  biplanes,  and  3 
hydroplanes  for  the  Brazilian  military  aviation  school  were  received 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro. - The  Brazilian  Senate  has  approved  an  appro¬ 

priation  of  500  contos  ($162,500)  for  the  purchase  of  the  LIBRARY 

and  objects  of  art  belonging  to  the  late  Baron  do  Rio  Branco. - 

The  official  newspaper  has  published  a  decree  approving  new  rules 


and  regulations  relating  to  the  coastwise  navigation  of  the  Brazilian 

MERCHANT  MARINE. - The  house  of  deputies  has  approved  a 

special  agreement  betw’een  Brazil  and  Uruguay  concerning  FRON¬ 
TIER  RAILWAY  communication. - Representatives  of  Portu¬ 

guese  boards  of  trade  in  Brazil  met  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  December 
last  to  consider,  among  other  things,  the  estabhshment  of  a  LINE 
OF  STEAMERS  between  Portugal  and  Brazil  and  the  opening  of  a 
free  port  at  Lisbon. - A  delegation  of  Brazihati  newspaper  repre¬ 

sentatives  recently  visited  Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  on  returning  to  Brazil  brought  with  them  a  large  number  of 

new’spaper  men  from  Uruguay  and  Argentina. - A  decree  has  been 

issued  authorizing  the  South  American  Cable  Co.  to  operate  in  the 

Repubhc. - A  concession  has  been  granted  to  Francisco  Pinto 

BrandS.0  authorizing  him  or  the  company  he  may  organize  to  generate 
ELECTRIC  POWER  from  the  waters  of  the  San  Francisco  River,  not 
including  the  Anjiquinho  water  falls. 


American  capitalists  interested  in  the  Chuquicamata  COPPER 
MINING  zone  of  northern  CTiile  propose  to  produce  for  export  40,000 
tons  annually  of  fine  copper.  Extensive  preparations  have  also 
been  made  in  the  Potrerillos  mining  zone  for  the  production  of  a 

large  annual  output  of  bar  copper. - Great  activity  is  noted  in 

IRON  MINING  in  Chile.  The  Betldehem  Steel  Co.,  which  operates 
in  the  Tofo  iron  mining  district,  proposes  to  export  to  the  United 
States  a  miUion  tons  annually  of  ore  assaying  68  per  cent  iron.  The 
mine,  which  is  near  Coquimbo  and  about  4  miles  from  the  coast,  is 
said  to  have  60,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  in  sight,  and  enough  reserve 
ores  to  supply  the  steel  works  for  more  than  half  a  century.  A 
Germany  company  has  acquired  the  Algarrobo  iron  deposit  at  Val- 
lenar.  The  property  is  valued  at  about  $2,000,000  gold,  and  is 
estimated  to  be  capable  of  yielding  a  million  and  a  half  tons  of  ore 

annually. - The  work  of  laying  in  the  port  of  Valparaiso  the  large 

cement  blocks  weighing  about  60  tons  each,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  BREAKWATER  to  protect  that  port,  was  begun  at  Punta  Duprat 
in  December  last,  and  is  now  being  actively  pushed  foiward  by  the 
English  construction  company  engaged  in  building  the  sea  wall, 
which  will  take  about  three  years  to  complete.  To  handle  these 
blocks  it  is  necessary  to  use  large  cranes,  and  the  construction  work 
seems  to  be  of  such  a  massive  nature  as  to  be  able  to  resist  the  most 
violent  storms. - Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
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Railways  of  the  Government  of  Chile  a  bill  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Chilean  Congress  authorizing  the  negotiation  of  a  loan  of 
£5,000,000,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  betterment  of 

the  RAILWAY  SERVICE  of  the  Republic. - The  following  item 

occurs  in  a  recent  report  of  United  States  Consul  Alfred  A.  Winslow, 
Valparaiso; 

The  Chilean  American  Permanent  Exposition  Co.  has  been  organized  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  with  a  capital  of  $20,000  United  States  gold,  to  establish  a  permanent  exposi¬ 
tion  of  American  products  at  Santiago.  The  Chilean  Government  has  put  at  its  dis¬ 
posal,  free  of  charge,  the  spacious  exposition  building  erected  for  the  Chilean  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exposition  of  1910,  which  the  company  proposes  to  rent  to  American  interests 
at  so  much  per  square  foot  per  annum,  including  care,  explanation,  demonstration, 
and  oijeration  of  articles  and  machinery  left  on  exhibition.  It  would  seem  that  this 
move  is  in  line  with  the  conditions  on  this  coast,  and  that  it  would  be  well  for  American 
interests  to  study  this  opportunity  of  getting  their  products  before  the  Chilean  people, 
who  seem  desirous  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  American  machinery,  manu- 
actured  articles,  and  products. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  recommended  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Congress  enact  a  law  establishing  a  BUREAU  OF  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  INFORMATION  under  the  supervision  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  foreign  relations  of  the  Government  of  Chile.  The  objects 
of  this  bureau  are  to  study  (1)  The  development  of  the  foreign  com¬ 
merce  of  the  country  and  especially  domestic  products  suitable  for 
export;  (2)  the  making  of  commercial  treaties  and  conventions;  (3) 
commercial  problems  relating  to  international  traffic;  (4)  to  make 
investigations  abroad  concerning  industries  and  commerce  in  general; 
(5)  to  circulate  commercial  propaganda  abroad;  (6)  to  make  a  study 
of  laws  and  customs  tariffs,  and  make  known  foreign  laws  and  tar¬ 
iffs;  (7)  to  study  matters  relating  to  commercial  congresses;  (8)  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  expositions  of  a  commercial  or  industrial  nature;  and 
(9)  to  publish  consular  reports  and  other  data  collected  by  con¬ 
suls. - A.  recent  message  of  President  Barros  Luco  recommends 

that  the  Chilean  ARMY  and  Navy  for  1914  consist  of  not  more  than 
24,670  men.  Of  this  number  7,232  are  to  belong  to  the  regular 
army,  6,232  to  the  regular  navy,  7,880  to  the  army  reserve,  550  to 
the  navy  reserve,  1,022  to  the  coast  artillery,  and  1,754  to  the  rifle 
corps.  According  to  this  recommendation  the  navy  for  1914  will 
have  6  men  of  war,  7  destroyers,  2  submarine  boats,  5  torpedo  boats, 

7  training  ships,  8  transports,  and  10  cruisers. - There  are  six 

MILITARY  WIRELESS  telegraph  stations  in  Chile  which  operate 
solely  for  the  army  and  navy.  New  stations  are  now  being  con¬ 
structed  at  Punta  Arenas  and  Juan  Fernandez,  and  the  former 
station  will  soon  be  ready  for  service.  Wireless  stations  have  been 
planned  at  Puerto  Montt  and  at  different  lighthouses  along  the  coast. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  the  President  of  Colombia,  Dr. 
Carlos  E.  Restrepo,  made  an  important  address  to  his  countrymen, 
extracts  from  which  are,  in  substance,  as  follows:  For  the  last  time 
in  my  position  as  President  of  Colombia,  I  come  to  invite  you  to  join 
in  giving  fervent  thanks  to  God  for  the  blessings  He  has  bestowed 
upon  us  during  the  past  year  and  to  beseech  Him  to  grant  us  the  many 
things  we  may  need  during  the  year  which  begins  to-day.  *  *  * 
Peace  has  come,  increasing  thereby  private  and  social  interests,  and 
the  men  of  industry — each  day  more  numerous  and  desirable — 
form  a  most  noble  army  that  wiU  know  how  to  preserve  and  defend  it. 
The  rudest  attacks  have  been  vanquished  by  an  almost  unanimous 
decision  sustaining  the  honesty  of  the  Government,  and  persons 
engaged  in  the  industries  and  the  people  have  known  how  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  efforts  of  an  administration  which  guards  the  national  rev¬ 
enues  as  it  would  its  own  and  which  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
harmonize  ideas  in  the  opinion  of  the  public  as  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Government.  The  revenues  of  the  State  are  increasing  day  by  day 
without  the  necessity  of  new  levies  upon  the  wealth  of  Colombians, 
and  with  prudent  management  these  resources  alone  will  suffice  to 
consolidate  the  bases  of  our  economic  and  fiscal  prosperity.  Thanks 
to  them  and  to  their  honest  disbursement  our  domestic  and  foreign 
treasury  obligations  have  been  paid  to  the  last  farthing — that  is  to 
say,  a  punctual  payment  of  our  debts  in  general  and  a  strict  com¬ 
pliance  with  all  our  duties  as  a  sovereign  republic  have  been  observed. 

- Law  114,  promulgated  in  1913,  provides  that  teachers  in  the 

primary  schools  who  have  served  not  less  than  twenty  years,  have  the 
right  to  a  life  PENSION  at  a  salary  equal  to  half  that  which  they  have 

been  receiving  during  their  last  two  years  of  service. - An  executive 

decree  provides  that  MORTGAGE  banks  or  the  mortgage  sections  of 
banks  shall  not  issue  mortgage  bonds  of  a  value  of  less  than  $100  gold. 
Banks  which  have  issued  such  bonds  of  smaller  denominations  are 
required  to  caU  them  in  within  three  months  under  penalty  of  for¬ 
feiting  their  concession  in  accordance  with  law  24  of  1908. - Dr. 

Jose  A.  Llorente  has  been  appointed  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREAS¬ 
URY  to  take  the  place  of  Francisco  Restrepo  Plata,  who  goes  to 

London  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Government. - Law  119  of  1913 

authorizes  the  President  to  construct  administratively  the  Nemocon 
to  Magdalena  RAILWAY  via  Chiquinquira,  Pamplona,  Tunja,  Santa 
Rosa,  Soat&,  and  Cucuta.  An  initial  appropriation  of  $250,000  has 

been  made  for  this  purpose. - The  Executive  will  send  abroad  for 
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instruction  8  young  army  officers,  4  police  officers,  and  4  young  men 
from  the  engineering  school.  Ho  has  been  authorized  to  contract 
4  INSTRUCTORS  of  tropical  agriculture,  one  of  wireless  telegraphy, 
two  veterinarians,  two  customs  experts,  one  postal  expert,  and  2 

statisticians. - In  December  last  the  first  BASEBALL  game  in  the 

Republic  was  played  in  Bogota,  and  great  enthusiasm  was  manifested 

by  persons  devoted  to  that  sport. - The  Government  has  granted 

a  concession  to  Joaquin  de  Mior  to  construct  and  exploit  for  50  years 
a  RAILWAY  from  some  convenient  point  in  the  district  of  Riohacha 
or  on  the  Goagira  coast  to  the  district  of  Barrancas  in  the  Province  of 
Padilla.  Plans  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Government  within  eight 
months  and  work  is  to  bo  begun  within  two  years  thereafter.  The 
gauge  of  the  railway  is  to  bo  1  meter,  the  maximum  gjrades  2  per 
cent,  and  the  minimum  radius  of  curves  100  meters  on  the  main  line 
and  60  meters  on  branch  lines.  The  concessionaire  is  authorized  to 
construct  a  wharf  12  meters  wide  and  of  the  necessary  length  at  the 
maritime  port  ho  may  select,  together  with  warehouses,  shops,  etc. 
The  Government  gives  80  kilometers  of  public  lands  for  each  kilo¬ 
meter  of  railway  built.  At  the  expiration  of  50  years  the  road  and 
all  its  appurtenances  become  the  property  of  the  State. 


The  electors  qualified  to  vote  in  Costa  Rica  in  1913  numbered  20 
per  cent  of  the  population.  At  a  general  election  held  on  December 
7,  1913,  78  per  cent  of  the  qualified  voters  exercised  the  right  of 
suffrage.  At  this  election  there  were  four  candidates  for  President 
of  the  Republic.  These  candidates  received,  respectively,  42,  30,  27, 
and  1  per  cent  of  the  vote.  As  none  of  the  candidates  for  President 
secured  an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  cast  no  election  resulted. 
The  Constitution  of  Costa  Rica  specifies  that  one  of  the  duties  of 
Congress  is  “to  examine  the  certificates  of  election  and  count  the 
votes  for  President  of  the  RepubUc  and  declare  elected  the  one 
having  an  absolute  majority  of  votes.  In  case  there  is  no  such 
majority  the  election  shall  be  made  from  the  two  candidates  who 
obtained  the  greatest  number  of  votes;  but  if  there  are  two  or  more 
having  the  same  number  and  another  one  having  a  greater  number 
than  these  Congress  shall  select  the  President  of  the  Republic  from 
among  all  the  candidates.”  The  two  candidates  who  received  the 
highest  number  of  votes  in  the  popular  election  referred  to  were 
Dr.  Carlos  Duran  and  Licentiate  Maximo  Fernandez.  The  Congress 
of  Costa  Rica  meets  in  regular  session  on  May  1  of  each  year  and 
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remains  in  session  60  days,  which  period  may  be  extended  to  90 
days  if  necessary.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  Congress  wiiich  meets  in 
May,  1914,  will  be  to  choose  a  President  who  will  take  possession  of 

his  office  on  May  8  for  a  period  of  four  years. - The  municipality  of 

Puntarenas  has  received  bids  for  the  enlargement  of  the  MUNICIPAL 
BATHS  of  that  city  and  the  fitting  up  of  a  reading  room,  dance  hall, 

and  playgrounds  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  bathing  beach. - 

A  contract  has  been  made  with  Eusebio  Ortiz  Brenes  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  a  COASTWISE  SERVICE  between 
El  Coco,  a  port  in  the  Province  of  Guanacaste,  and  Golfo  Dulce.  At 
least  one  voyage  a  month  is  to  be  made  between  Puntarenas  and 
Porto  Viejo,  and  two  trips  a  month  between  Puntarenas  and  GoKo 
Dulce,  with  stops  at  Uvita  and  Boca  Zacate.  The  vessels  to  be  used 
for  this  service  are  to  have  a  capacity  of  from  75  to  100  tons  of  freight, 
15  first-class  and  20  second-class  passengers,  and  an  average  si)eed 
of  15  miles  an  hour.  The  time  between  Puntarenas  and  El  Coco  is  14 

hours  and  that  betw’een  Puntarenas  and  Golfo  Dulce  18  hours. - 

A  new  contract  has  been  made  by  the  Government  with  Manuel 
Barahona  &  Co.  for  a  continuation  of  the  PASSENGER  AND 
FREIGHT  SERVICE  from  Puntarenas  to  Puerto  Jesus,  Chomes, 
Manzanillo,  San  Pablo,  Ballena,  Humo,  Bebedero,  and  San  Lucas. 
This  company,  which  operates  under  the  name  of  “Empresa  de 
Transportes  Maritimas  del  Golfo  de  Nicoya,”  has,  at  the  present 
time,  eight  vessels  in  use  and  renders  an  excellent  freight  and  pas¬ 
senger  service  between  the  points  mentioned. - Licentiate  Alfonso 

Jimenez  has  been  elected  president  of  the  governing  board  of  the 
COLLEGE  OF  LAWYERS  at  San  Jose  for  1914,  and  Lie.  Arturo 

Saenz,  secretary. - The  REVENUI^S  of  the  Government  of  (-osta 

Rica  for  the  first  11  months  of  1913  aggregated  8,654,141  colones 

($4,024,175). - The  department  of  public  works  has  received  bids 

for  the  construction  of  27  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  in  different  parts 
of  the  Republic.  Work  on  these  buildings  is  to  be  commenced 
immediately. - The  Government  is  negotiating  with  foreign  capital¬ 

ists  for  the  opening  of  a  NEW  PORT  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  for 
the  construction  of  a  railway  from  that  point  to  Sarapaqui.  The 
mouths  of  the  Tortuguero  and  Colorado  Rivers  are  mentioned  as 
probable  locations  of  the  port. - Alberto  and  Manuel  Murillo  Rodri¬ 

guez  have  been  granted  a  concession  to  use  the  waters  of  “Quebrada 
de  la  Cafleria"  in  developing  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER 
for  municipal  and  industrial  purposes.  A  similar  concession  has  been 
granted  to  Roberto  Jimenez  to  furnish  the  municipality  of  Desampa- 
rados  with  light  and  power.  Alberto  Rudin  has  obtained  a  conces¬ 
sion  to  use  the  waters  frem  the  Quebrada  Grande  stream  for  develop¬ 
ing  electric  light  and  power  for  use  in  the  towns  of  Orotina  and  San 
Mateo. 


A  new  branch  of  the  SPANISH  BANK  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  has 
been  opened  in  Habana  at  124  Prado  Street.  The  Spanish  Bank 
has  now  40  branches  in  the  Island,  6  of  which  are  in  Ilabana  and  the 
remainder  in  the  interior  of  the  Republic.  This  bank  caters  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country,  and  especially  to  the  sugar 
interests,  and  is  an  important  factor  in  enabUng  sugar  planters  to 
obtain  money  on  their  crops  without  being  forced  to  sell  in  advance 
at  unsatisfactory  market  prices.  At  the  present  time  many  sugar 
planters  secure  funds  from  the  banks  in  order  to  enable  them  to  culti¬ 
vate  their  crops  and  operate  their  mills  during  the  grinding  season. 

In  such  cases  the  products  of  the  mills  are  mortgaged  to  the  banks 
as  a  guarantee,  and  these  mortgages  are  sold  in  the  open  market 
usually  at  prices  below  the  London  price  of  sugar.  In  this  way  the 
Cuban  sugar  planters  who  mortgage  their  crops  arc  handicapped  in 
obtaining  the  highest  market  prices  for  their  products.  Legislation  ! 

has  been  recommended  to  the  Cuban  Congress,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  place  transactions  between  banks  and  borrowers  who  hypothe¬ 
cate  their  crops  on  such  a  basis  as  will  enable  borrowers  to  receive  at  i 

all  times  the  highest  market  prices  for  their  products. - The  depart-  ' 

ment  of  agriculture  of  the  Government  of  Cuba  has  ruled  that  clerks,  ^ 

waiters,  and  other  employees  included  under  the  law  prohibiting  j 

persons  employed  in  CONTINUOUS  INDUSTRIES  from  working  1 

over  10  hours  a  day,  can  not  remain  on  duty  over  that  period  with-  i 

out  violating  the  law,  even  if  they  wish  to  do  so. - A  NEW  LINE  ^ 

OF  STEAMERS  has  been  planned  to  run  between  Key  West  and  ^ 

Ilabana.  At  present  the  time  between  the  two  ports  is  7  or  8  hours. 

The  new  Uno  not  only  proposes  to  reduce  the  freight  and  passenger 

rates,  but  also  to  greatly  lessen  the  length  of  time  consumed  in  making  r- 

tho  voyage.  The  board  of  trade  at  Tampa,  in  cooperation  with  a  ^ 

number  of  Cuban  shippers,  has  taken  steps  to  secure  a  new  line  of 

vessels  to  ply  between  that  port  and  Ilabana,  and  propose  to  make  ^ 

Boca  Grande  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  call. - IRe  Cuban  Gov- 

ermnent  has  been  invited,  through  the  Government  of  the  United 

States,  to  appoint  a  delegate  to  be  a  member  of  the  RACING  BOARD 

for  the  international  regattas  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  | 

Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  at  San  Francisco  in  | 

1915. - The  Congress  of  Cuba  has  enacted  a  law  making  the  | 

honorary  CONSULATES  at  Boston,  Jacksonville,  Kingston,  Seville, 

Valencia,  San  Sebastian,  Toronto,  Calcutta,  Ponce,  and  Colon  consu-  v 

lates  of  the  second  class.  Consulates  of  the  second  class  have  also  i 
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btien  established  at  .San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Hull,  England,  and  the 
consulates  at  Madrid  and  Santander,  Spain,  at  Philadelphia,  United 
States,  and  Genoa,  Italy,  have  been  made  consulates  of  the  first  class. 

- The  denouncements  of  PETROLEUM,  gas,  and  asphalt  deposits, 

with  La  Tropical  near  Ilabana  as  a  center,  has  extended  far  into  the 
interior,  and  prospecting  continues  unabated  throughout  a  large  part 

of  the  Province  of  Ilabana. - Lieut.  Commander  Juan  Rivera  and 

Lieut.  Jose  Van  der  Cutch,  Cuban  naval  officers,  have  been  permitted 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  take  a  two  year’s  TRAIN¬ 
ING  COURSE  on  board  a  United  States  vessel  in  active  service 

and  have  been  detailed  to  the  “Wyoming.” - The  department  of 

agriculture  has  bought  100  acres  of  land  near  Camagtiey  for  use  in 

establishing  the  Camaguey  FARM  SCHOOL. - Twenty  head  of 

Charlois  CATTLE,  valued  at  about  .$10,000,  have  been  imported  from 

France  for  breeding  purposes  on  the  Sancti  Espiritus  Ranch. - The 

Carlos  HI  Avenue  TUNNFIL  in  Ilabana,  which  was  inaugurated  early 
in  January  last,  has  greatly  facilitated  tramway  trafhe  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis. - Dr.  Pablo  Desvernine  y  Galdos,  former  Minister  of  Cuba 

to  the  United  States,  has  been  appointed  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

of  the  Government  of  Cuba. - Casa  Grande,  a  new  HOTEL  opened 

at  Santiago  by  the  Cuban  Railway,  will  give  special  attention  to  the 
tourist  trade.  The  building  is  four  stories  high,  has  86  rooms,  and 
is  well  equipped. 


OMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


Paul  P.  Lyon  and  Sterling  Gena,  civil  engineers  occupied  in  the 
study  and  survey  of  the  route  of  the  Monte  Cristy  to  Cibao  RAIL¬ 
WAY,  report  that  work  has  been  commenced  on  the  section  wlxich 
runs  from  Manzanillo  to  Copey,  and  that  about  3  kilometers  of  the 
line  are  constructed  and  ready  for  operation.  The  route  of  this  road 
runs  through  a  large  region  of  partially  undeveloped  territory  exceed¬ 
ingly  rich  in  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth,  and  especially  adapted 
to  stock  raising,  sugar-cane  growing,  and  tobacco  cultivation.  Con¬ 
struction  work  is  actively  being  pushed  forward  on  this  line,  and  its 
completion  will  mark  an  epoch  that  will  count  for  much  in  the  mate¬ 
rial  development  of  the  immense  latent  resources  of  that  part  of  the 

Dominican  Republic. - The  survey  of  the  WAGON  ROAD  from 

San  Pedro  de  Macoris  to  Hato  Mayor  has  been  completed,  and  the 
work  of  construction  has  again  been  commenced.  The  route  of  this 
wagon  road  penetrates  a  region  capable  of  producing  the  principal 
cultivated  crops  of  the  Tropics,  and  the  soil  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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Hato  Mayor  and  ovor  a  wide  adjoining  area  is  exceedingly  fertile. 
The  territory  this  wagon  road  traverses  produces  annually  about 
15,000  kilos  of  cacao,  aU  of  which  is  shipped  out  of  tlxe  country  through 
the  port  of  Macoris.  Considerable  quantities  of  coffee,  maize,  rice, 
and  onions  are  also  raised  in  tlds  section  of  the  Republic,  and  tlie 
honey,  wax,  and  hides  exported  from  this  region  are  of  exceUent 
quality.  It  is  estimated  that  the  territory  tributary  to  the  wagon 
road  mentioned  consumes  about  100,000  quintals  of  merchandise  and 
provisions  aimually.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  entire  annual 
commerce  of  the  region  referred  to  is  $300,000  gold.  It  is  in  this 
region  tliat  the  great  Consuelo  sugar  plantation  is  situated,  and  some 
of  the  best  breeds  of  cattle,  mules,  and  horses  in  the  Republic  come 
from  that  part  of  the  country.  This  wagon  road  was  first  planned 
about  12  years  ago,  and  work  was  commenced  on  it  at  that  time,  but 

the  road  was  never  completed. - Alluvion  GOLD  DEPOSITS,  and 

copper  and  iron  mines  have  been  denounced  in  the  mineral  zone 
drained  by  the  Dos  Rios,  Maniel,  and  Bani  Rivers,  in  the  Province  of 
Santo  Domuigo,  on  lands  belonging  to  Joaquin  Montero,  and  in  the 
Descubierta,  Manclar,  Centella,  and  Caraballo  Hills.  The  persons 
interested  in  the  development  and  exploitation  of  these  mines  are  Fed¬ 
erico  Cos,  Juan  Gallart,  and  Joaquin  Montero. - The  Board  of  Trade 

of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  has  requested  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  Dominican  Government  to  continue  during  1914  the 
reduction  of  25  per  cent  granted  in  August  last  in  the  freight  tariff  of 
the  Central  Railway  on  TOBACCO  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
cultivation  of  tliis  plant  in  the  region  of  Cibao,  and  a  request  is  also 
made  that  the  department  use  its  good  offices  in  securing  lower  ocean 
freight  rates  to  Europe  (Hamburg).  The  board  also  recommends  that 
the  parcels-post  treaty  made  between  the  Dominican  Republic  and 

Germany  in  May,  1913,  be  ratified  and  put  in  force. - A  report  of 

the  Treasury  Department  for  1912  shows  that  the  production  of 
SUGAR  in  the  Dominican  Republic  during  that  year  was  88,775,297 
kilos,  as  compared  with  85,630,469  kilos  in  1911.  From  1905  to  1912 
the  exports  of  sugar  increased  47  per  cent. 


ECUADOR 


The  following  excerpt  from  a  recent  report  of  United  States  Consul 
General  Frederic  W.  Goding,  Guayaquil,  is  an  evidence  that  Ecuador 
is  getting  ready  for  the  Panama  Canal: 

Owing  to  the  belief  that  abuses  are  practiced  on  the  public  by  the  foreign  steamship 
companies  operating  in  the  ports  of  Ecuador,  the  Executive  has  been  empowered 
by  the  National  Congress  to  promote  the  organization  of  a  NATIONAL  STEAMSHIP 
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COMPANY  with  headquarters  at  Guayacjuil,  for  traffic  between  Ecuadorian  and 
foreign  ports  to  such  extent  as  may  be  desirable  for  the  commerce  of  the  nation.  The  ' 
capital  is  to  be  1,000,000  sucres  ($481,928),  which  may  be  increased  to  4,000,000 
sucres  ($1,927,711),  the  issue  to  consist  of  shares  of  100  sucres  and  of  10  sucres  ($48.19 
and  $4.82)  each.  When  500,000  sucres  ($240,904)  of  the  capital  shall  liave  been 
subscribed,  the  company  is  to  organize.  Of  this  capital  one-tenth  part  will  be  sub¬ 
scribed  by  the  Government. 

A  service  will  be  established  to  Panama  (or  some  other  northern  port)  by  which 
commerce  may  be  carried  on  between  Ecuador  and  the  Atlantic  route;  also  another 
to  the  south  as  far  as  may  be  required.  There  will  be  a  coasting  service  to  Panama, 
or  some  other  foreign  port,  and  intermediate  ports;  foreign  vessels  will  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  the  coasting  trade  of  Ecuador.  Provision  is  made  that  passenger 
and  freight  rates  sliall  not  be  greater  than  those  fixed  by  competing  lines. 

The  WT^RELESS  telegraph  system  of  Ecuador  comprises  a  tem¬ 
porary  station  installed  at  the  captaincy  of  the  port  of  Guayaquil. 
This  is  used  to  communicate  with  the  station  at  Punta  Arenas  to 
the  south  of  Puna  Island,  and  tvith  steamers  which  pass  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  island  of  Santa  Clara.  As  soon  as  the  station  on 
Santa  Ana  Hill  is  completed,  a  long  distance  wireless  service  will  bo 
established  with  Guayaquil,  covering  a  distance  of  from  500  to  1 ,200 

miles. - The  Government  of  Ecuador,  according  to  statements  of 

the  press,  proposes  to  take  over  and  operate  the  constructed  section 
of  the  Bahia  de  Caraquez  to  Quito  RAILWAY  from,  Bahia  to  Chone 
until  such  time  as  a  contractor  satisfactory  to  the  Government  can 
be  found  to  take  charge  of  the  road  and  extend  the  construction  to 
Quito.  The  work  done  on  this  line,  which  has  a  0.75-meter  gauge 
and  the  route  of  which  covers  a  distance  of  400  kilometers,  has  been 
accomplished  under  the  management  of  a  French  compaixy.  Railway 
experts  have  recommended  that  the  gauge  of  the  line  be  changed  to 
not  less  than  one  meter,  and  that  the  route  be  run  in  a  straight  line, 
in  so  far  as  the  topography  of  the  country  will  permit,  to  Quito  in 
order  to  shorten  the  distance  and  decrease  the  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion. - According  to  “El  Dia,”  a  newspaper  of  Quito,  the  President 

of  the  Republic  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  have  offered  to 
begin  the  construction  of  the  ESMERALDA  TO  QUITO  RAILWAY 
during  the  present  year.  The  building  of  this  road  through  the  four 
northern  Provinces  of  Ecuador  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  open¬ 
ing  up  and  developing  a  large  area  of  rich  agricultural  and  mineral 
lands  in  the  interior  of  the  country  hitherto  rendered  practicably 
inaccessible  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  transportation  facili¬ 
ties. - The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  decided  to  operate  the 

Payana  SALT  MINES  either  administratively  or  by  contract,  and 
has  fixed  the  prices  at  the  rate  of  40  centavos  (20  cents)  per  100 
kilo^|Of  salt  as  it  comes  from  the  mines,  80  centavos  (40  cents)  per 
100  kilos  of  refined  salt,  and  5  centavos  (2^  cents)  per  kilo  of  refined, 

pulverized  salt  specially  prepared  in  packages  for  the  retail  trade. - 

The  Congress  of  Ecuador  has  authorized  the  Executive  to  contract 
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for  the  extension  of  the  Manta  WHARF  200  feet,  and  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Manta  to  Santa  Ana  Railway  to  or  beyond  Pajan. - 

The  Federal  Congress  has  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  RIFLE  CLUBS  and  proving  grounds  in  different  parts  of 

the  country. - The  Congress  of  Ecuador  has  authorized  the  Chief 

Executive  to  contract  with  Mauricio  Blaise  to  supply  the  city  of 
Bahia  de  Caraquez  with  POTABLE  WATER. - A  new  HOS¬ 

PITAL  is  to  be  built  in  the  city  of  Loja.  Tlie  city  of  Esmoraldas  is 

also  to  be  provided  with  a  hospital. - The  building  used  as  a 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS  in  the  city  of  Quito  is  to  be  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  used  toward  the  construction  of  a  new  building  specially 

arranged  for  this  purpose. - ^The  President  of  the  Republic  has  been 

authorized  by  Congress  to  arrange  for  the  SEWERING  and  paving 
of  the  city  of  Quito  and  for  providing  the  capital  with  a  supply  of 

potable  water. - A  recent  law  provides  for  the  construction  of  a 

RAILWAY  from  Babahoyo  to  Ventana  via  Puebloviejo. - The 

municipality  of  Ibarra  is  to  construct  a  building  for  the  SCHOOL 

OF  AIITS  AND  CRAFTS  of  that  city. - The  municipality  of 

Mejia  has  been  authorized  to  expend  20,000  sucres  ($10,000)  for 
potable  water  and  ELECTRIC  lighting  plant. 


By  authority  and  under  instructions  of  President  Estrada  Cabrera, 
the  Secretary  of  Fomento  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala  contracted 
with  the  Esperanza  Iris  VIENNA  OPERA  CO.  for  20  performances 
in  the  Colon  theater  in  the  city  of  Guatemala,  commencing  about  the 
middle  of  January,  1914.  The  company  has  an  orchestra  composed 
of  28  pieces.  In  addition  to  the  20  performances  referred  to  the 
company  agreed  to  give  two  plays  for  the  benefit  of  some  public 
institution  to  be  indicated  by  the  representative  of  the  Government. 
At  each  matinee  the  company  gave  50  gallery  tickets  to  children  in 
the  public  schools  and  10  orchestra  seats  to  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  The  Government  agreed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  members 
of  the  company,  including  the  transportation  of  baggage,  etc.,  from 
Vienna  to  Guatemala  City  and  return,  to  place  Colon  theater  at  the 
disposal  of  the  troupe,  and  to  pay  the  Opera  Co.  $12,000  United 

States  gold  for  its  services. - The  official  newspaper  of  Guatemala 

charges  the  following  prices  for  OFFICIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS 
or  announcements:  "ntle  by  prescription  or  perfecting  title,  10  [  esos 
($4.35);  notice  of  auction,  10  pesos  ($4.35);  denouncement  of  public 
lands,  per  lot,  25  pesos  ($10.87),  and  for  denouncements  of  mines. 
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registration  of  trade-marks,  petitions  for  concessions,  50  pesos  ($21.75) 

each. - A  recent  executive  order  makes  the  issue  of  STAMPED 

PAPER  for  the  years  1912-1913  good  during  1914  and  1915,  provided 
it  has  stamped  on  the  mar^n:  “Validated  for  the  years  1914-1915 
according  to  executive  order  of  November  25,  1915.” - The  depart¬ 

ment  of  telegraphs  and  telephones  has  contracted  with  Guillermo  S. 
Flores  to  supply  the  material,  consisting  of  iron  bars,  crosses, 
nuts,  etc.,  necessary  to  construct  a  TELEGRAPH  LINE  between 
Retalhuleu  and  Coatepeque,  for  a  consideration  of  2,228.50  pesos 

($969.40). - The  President  of  Guatemala,  through  the  Consul  of 

Cuba  in  the  city  of  Guatemala,  has  requested  the  services  of  the 
following  CUBAN  TEACHERS:  A  teacher  for  the  normal  schools,  a 
teacher  for  general  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  and  a  teacher  of 
agriculture.  The  Government  of  Cuba  has  taken  steps  to  supply  the 

teachers  referred  to. - In  December  last  the  WATER  MAINS  of 

the  Pueblo  Nueva  Vinas,  containing  an  abundant  supply  of  potable 

water,  were  extended  to  the  plaza  of  that  town. - At  Cuilapa,  in  the 

department  of  Santa  Rosa,  two  public  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  for 
use  as  mixed  schools,  were  completed  and  opened  for  use  during  the 
latter  part  of  last  year. - Work  has  been  begun  on  the  new  TELE¬ 
GRAPH  LINE  from  Moyuta  to  Cuilapa. - Work  is  rapidly  pro¬ 

gressing  on  the  building  for  the  SCHOOL  OF  NATIONAL  INDUS¬ 
TRIES  at  Jalapa.  This  building  is  being  erected  in  accordance 

with  an  executive  decree. - In  December  last  the  STEAMSHIP 

SERVICE  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  between  Puerto  Limon  and  Puerto 
Barrios  was  temporarily  suspended.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  reopen  the  service  in  a  short  time  with  improved  passenger 
and  freight  facilities.  Until  this  is  done  traffic  will  be  handled  by 
the  Hamburg  American  Line  which  has  a  semimonthly  service 

between  Limon  and  Colon. - The  Government  of  Guatemala  has 

established  a  CUSTOMSHOUSE  on  the  Suchiate  River  on  the 
Mexican  frontier  where  the  railroad  crosses  the  border. 


A  special  session  of  Congress  was  called  to  convene  on  Monday, 

January  26. - On  February  8  Gen.  Orestes  Zamor,  former  governor 

of  the  department  of  the  north  and  minister  of  war  in  1911,  was 
elected  PRESIDENT  OF  HAITI  by  a  vote  of  93  out  of  105  ballots 
cast.  President  Zamor  succeeds  President  Michel  Oreste,  elected 
President  on  May  4,  1913,  and  who  resigned  on  January  27.  The 
cabinet  of  the  new  President  is  constituted  as  follows:  Minister  of 
26384— Ball.  2-14- - 10 
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foreign  affairs,  J*.  N.  L6ger;  minister  of  finance,  Edmund  Lespinasse; 
minister  of  public  works,  Gen.  Beaufoss6  Laroche;  minister  of  the 
interior,  Gen.  Carlos  Zamor;  minister  of  public  instruction,  M.  Dalen- 

cour;  minister  of  war  and  marine,  Gen.  Etienne. - The  Government 

of  Haiti  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  United  States  to  take  part 
in  the  INTERNATIONAL  PANAALUPACIFIC  EXPOSITION, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  San  BTancisco  in  1915.  The  rules  governing 
the  participation  have  just  been  published  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  will  exhibit,  and  much  enthusiasm  and  interest  is  being  show'n 
to  make  this  a  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
Among  the  products  to  be  exhibited  are  to  be  mentioned  the  principal 
commercial  export  products  of  the  country — coffee,  cacao,  cotton  and 
other  textiles,  honey,  campeachy  wood,  gaiac,  cedar,  mahogany,  oak, 
and  other  Haitian  woods  and  fruits,  and  furniture  made  from  Haitian 
woods;  products  of  national  industry — rum,  tafia,  liquors,  crystal¬ 
lized  fruits,  tobacco,  shoes,  saddles,  women’s  handiwork;  also,  min¬ 
eral  and  other  products  of  the  earth.  In  the  Haitian  building  there 
will  be  a  coffee  room,  where  Haitian  coffee  will  be  served  to  visitors, 
and  a  bar  where  rum  and  other  Haitian  drinks  \vill  be  served  at  cost 
price.  The  exhibit  will  also  consist  of  educational,  scientific,  literary, 
artistic,  and  statistical  sections,  and  newspaper  articles  and  other 
means  for  advertising  the  country  from  all  points  of  view.  All  arti¬ 
cles  which  are  to  be  exhibited  at  the  exposition  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Port-au-Prince  to  be  passed  upon  by  a  com¬ 
mittee,  and  will  be  exhibited  to  the  Haitian  public  before  being 
shipped  to  San  Francisco.  After  the  closing  of  the  exposition  the 
articles  will  either  be  sold  in  San  Francisco  or  reshipped  to  Haiti  to 

be  sold  at  auction. - The  NORMiVL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

opened  its  classes  the  middle  of  January.  The  director  of  the  school 
is  Mile.  Maradon,  an  accomplished  French  woman  who  was  engaged 
by  the  Haitian  legation  in  Paris.  Two  other  teachers  from  Paris  are 
connected  with  the  school  and  others  will  be  engaged  as  needed. 
Great  inducements  are  offered  by  the  department  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  to  encourage  young  girls  of  the  country  to  take  this  course.  The 
State  allows  30  gourdes  a  month  to  each  scholar  during  the  entire 
course  of  study,  and  after  graduation  this  amount  is  allowed  them 

whether  they  are  teaching  or  not. - The  work  of  RESTORING 

ST.  JOSEPH’S  CHURCH  is  rapidly  nearing  completion.  The  pul¬ 
pit,  which  is  of  oak,  beautifully  carved,  has  been  received  and  will 

soon  be  put  in  place. - The  Cuban  Government  has  appointed  Seflor 

Lacenzi  Pedro  y  Miyaya  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  LEGATION  at 
Port-au-Prince.  He  succeeds  Senor  Pereira,  who  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. - On  December  29  His  Excellency  Stephen 

Leech,  the  new  MINISTER  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN,  was  offi¬ 
cially  received  by  the  President  and  the  usual  felicitous  speeches  were 
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exchanged. - A  force  of  workmen  is  busily  engaged  in  \\idening  and 

repairing  A\^NUE  LAMARTINIERE  in  Port-au-Prince,  formerly 
called  Avenue  Bois  Verna,  which  has  become  too  narrow  for  the 
increased  traffic. - The  FREIGHT  RATES  on  the  Northern  Rail¬ 

road  have  been  greatly  reduced  and  in  consequence  shipping  over 
this  line  shows  a  considerable  increase.  The  rates  are  very  little 

higher  now  than  freight  charges  by  coastwise  steamers. - Mr.  St. 

Germain  Champagne  has  been  appointed  CUSTOMS  INSPIiCTOR 
at  Port-au-Prince  to  succeed  Mr.  C6sar  Uucasse,  who  died  recently. 


On  the  assembling  of  the  Congress  of  Honduras  in  regular  session  on 
January  1, 1914,  President  F.  Bertrand  read  an  interesting  MESSAGE 
in  which  he  reviewed  the  acts  of  the  administration  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Referring  to  the  opening  of  new  public  highways  and 
the  improvement  of  old  ones,  the  Executive  states  that  the  disburse¬ 
ments  for  this  purpose  in  1913  were  209,586.43  pesos.  (The  silver 
peso  is  equal  to  $0,435  U.  S.)  The  road  tax  plus  the  balance  carried 
over  from  the  previous  year  amounted  to  344,628.81  pesos,  so  there 
was  a  surplus  in  the  treasury  at  the  beginning  of  1914  for  use  on 
public  highways.  The  President  recommends  that  the  mining  code 
be  amended  so  as  to  encourage  mining  operations  and  to  secure  the 
largest  measure  of  justice  and  protection  to  all  persons  engaged  in 
the  exploitation  of  mines.  The  Executive  states  that  the  economic 
condition  of  the  country  has  greatly  improved,  and  that  all  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  Government  are  promptly  met  as  they  fall  due.  The 
net  revenues  of  the  Government  during  the  year  1912-13,  were 
5,207,232.10  pesos,  as  compared  with  4,627,905.25  in  1911-12,  or  an 

increase  in  1912-13  of  579,326.85  pesos. - A  recent  shipment  of 

3,000  SPONGES  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  collected  off  the  coast  of  Honduras, 
is  said  to  have  consisted  of  sponges  whicli  excel  in  quality,  softness, 
and  appearance  the  best  specimens  secured  from  the  Mediterranean 
fisheries.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  gathering  of  sponges  in  Hon¬ 
duras  has  been  an  unknown  industry.  If  the  reports  of  Greek  divers 
who  are  now  in  Honduras,  who  have  engaged  in  sponge  exploitation" 
in  the  Mediterranean  wSoa,  are  correct,  there  is  an  abundance  of  mer¬ 
chantable  sponges  to  be  found  in  Honduran  waters,  and  sponge  fishing 

is  capable  of  being  developed  into  a  great  and  profitable  industry. - 

The  TREATY  OF  PEACE  concluded  in  Washington  on  November  3, 
1913,  between  the  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Honduras 
and  the  United  States,  was  approved  by  the  President  of  Honduras 
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on  December  16  last. - New  CONSULATES  of  the  Republic  of 

Honduras  have  been  established  at  Newport  News,  Louisville,  and 
Boston. - The  adreferendum  TREATY  OF  ARBITRATION  con¬ 

cluded  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  on  December  26,  1913,  between  the 
representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Honduras  and  Italy,  was 

approved  by  the  President  of  Honduras  on  December  26,  1913. - 

The  mayor  of  Tegucigalpa  has  contracted  with  the  agency  of  a 
sewing  machine  company  in  that  city  to  place  MACHINES  in  the 
Girls’  School  of  the  Federal  Capital,  and  give  a  three  months’  course 

of  instruction  in  sewing  and  in  the  manipulation  of  the  machines. - 

The  HONDURAS  PAVILION  in  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
at  San  Francisco  will  have  a  portico  with  6  Doric  columns,  will  be 

two  stories,  have  a  frontage  of  100  feet,  and  a  depth  of  24  feet. - The 

Government  of  Honduras  has  authorized  the  AGRICULTURAIj 
AND  COMMERCIAL  BANK  to  establish  such  branches  in  the 

Republic  as  it  may  deem  advisable. - The  Sixth  Central  American 

Conference  met  in  the  haU  of  the  Central  University  in  Tegucigalpa 
on  January  1, 1914.  The  Congress  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Mariano 
Vasquez,  the  minister  of  foreign  relations  of  Honduras,  who  delivered 
the  address  of  welcome.  Dr.  Vasquez’  address  was  answered  by  Dr. 
Carlos  Lara,  the  delegate  from  Costa  Rica.  The  delegates  of  the 
different  countries  were  Dr.  Carlos  Lara,  Costa  Rica;  Dr.  Victor 
Sanches  Ocana,  Guatemala;  Dr.  Pedro  Jose  Bustillo,  Honduras; 
Dr.  Emilio  Alvaraz,  Nicaragua;  and  Dr.  Manuel  I.  Morales,  Salvador. 
According  to  press  dispatches  the  most  important  point  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  a  proposal  from  Nicaragua  that  the  conference  insist  that 
those  Governments  which  had  not  yet  done  so  approve  the  agree¬ 
ment  for  free  commerce  between  the  Central  American  governments 
reached  at  a  former  conference.  The  delegates  were  requested  to 
suggest  to  their  respective  governments  the  advantage  of  sending 
annually  on  a  tour  of  instruction  to  the  cities  of  the  United  States  two 
students  from  each  Republic  who  shall  have  excelled  in  arts  and 
crafts,  the  trip  to  start  in  April  and  to  last  four  months.  Uniformity 
of  weights  and  measures  were  also  recommended. 


Construction  work  has  been  commenced  on  the  MULE  TRAM¬ 
WAY  between  Copula  station  and  the  town  of  IxmiquUpan,  State 
of  Hidalgo. — —The  Tizimin  annual  FAIR,  held  at  Tizimin,  in  the 
State  of  Yucatan,  early  in  the  beginning  of  each  year,  was  largely 
attended  in  1914.  The  exhibits  of  agricultural  j)roducts  and  stock 
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were  very  interesting  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  closing  days  of  the  fair  the  sale  of  live  stock  was  one  of  the 

principal  features  of  the  exhibition. - Steps  have  been  taken  toward 

founding  a  NAVAL  SCHOOL  at  Mazatlan  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  only  other  naval  school  in  the  Republic  is  located  at  Vera  Cruz. 
The  new  school  is  to  be  thoroughly  equipped  and  made  a  practical 
and  up-to-date  institution. - The  German  Government  has  com¬ 

missioned  Dr.  Leopoldo  Max.  Wagner,  a  noted  philologist,  to  collect 
the  FOLK  SONGS,  fables,  and  stories  of  the  Mexican  people,  and 
to  study  the  variations  of  the  Castilian  language  in  Mexico  since 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest.  He  is  now  in  the  Republic  mak¬ 
ing  investigations  along  the  line  of  his  work,  and  expects  to  complete 
same  in  about  eight  months.  Dr.  Wagner  also  represents  the 

Hispanic  Society  of  New  York. - Fishing  for  SHELLS  AND 

PEARLS  in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Lower  California  and  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  off  the  coast  of  western  and  northwestern  Mexico  is 
a  very  promising  industry.  Artificial  cultivation  is  resorted  to  in 
the  waters  about  the  island  of  Espiritu  Santo  and  other  islands  in 
the  vicinity.  More  than  one  mUlion  pesos  ($500,000)  have  been 
spent  in  fostering  and  developing  this  industry.  Concessions  have 
been  granted,  some  of  which  run  for  a  long  term  of  years,  to  encourage 

the  growing  of  shells  artificially. - An  agricultural  and  stock 

FAIR  was  held  in  Leon,  State  of  Guanajuato,  from  the  19th  to  the 
25th  of  January  last.  The  horticultural  exhibits  were  very  fine, 
and  especially  the  displays  of  strawberries.  The  exhibits  of  fine 
stock,  particularly  milch  cows,  was  notable.  Medals  and  diplomas 

were  awarded  to  the  successful  exhibitors. - The  City  of  Mexico 

has  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  Geographic  and  Historic  Con¬ 
gress  (Congreso  Hispano  de  Geografia  e  Historia)  to  be  held  in  Seville, 

Spain,  on  April  11,  and  has  appointed  a  delegate. - ^Preliminary 

steps  have  been  taken  looking  to  the  exploitation  of  the  agricultural, 
forestal,  mineral,  and  maritime  wealth  of  the  MARIA  ISLANDS. 
Generally  speaking,  the  soil  of  these  islands  is  suitable  to  the  growth 
of  a  large  variety  of  horticultural  products,  and  an  abundance  of 
precious  woods  are  said  to  be  found  in  the  interior  of  the  islands. 
The  valleys  and  plains  are  well  adapted  to  stock  raising,  and  while 
the  mineral  resources  have  never  been  thoroughly  explored,  precious 
metals  are  known  to  exist  in  the  hills  of  the  interior,  and  rumors  are 
current  that  rich  gold  and  copper  ores  abound  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities.  The  maritime  products  of  the  islands  are  excellent  fish,  fine 
shells,  and  corals.  Concessions  for  the  exploitation  of  the  islands 
have  been  made  at  different  times,  and  some  of  the  concessionaires 
are  now  preparing  to  exploit  their  products  under  the  direction  of 

the  department  of  fomento. - COAL  and  petroleum  have  been 

discovered  at  Pochutla,  State  of  Oaxaca,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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Puerto  Angel.  The  value  of  the  deposits  has  not  yet  been  fully 
determined. - ^The  department  of  fomento  has  received  the  follow¬ 

ing  applications  recently  for  WATER  RIGHT  concessions:  Maria 
Guadalupe  R.  de  Garcia,  for  the  waters  of  the  San  Jeronimo  River, 
State  of  Jalisco,  for  motive  power;  Jose  Mendez  Padillo,  for  waters 
of  the  same  river  for  motive  power;  and  G.  H.  Burlinghame,  for  the 
waters  of  the  Arroyo  de  San  Vicente,  in  the  northern  part  of  Lower 
California,  for  irrigation. 


NICARAGUA 


The  American  of  Bluefields  contains  the  MESSAGE  which  the 
President  of  the  Republic  delivered  to  the  National  Congress  at  its 
first  joint  session  in  December  last,  in  which  he  states  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  a  purely  civil  and  democratic  government,  animated  with 
the  firm  intention  of  returning  to  the  people  their  sacred  privileges 
of  liberty  as  far  as  compatible  with  the  preservation  of  order  and  the 
carrying  out  of  works  vital  to  the  future.  Care  has  been  taken  with 
regard  to  exterior  peace  and  domestic  tranquillity  and  in  maintaining 
the  best  relations  with  Central  America  and  with  all  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Negotiations  with  the  United  States  are  pending  for  a 
convention  on  terms  advantageous  to  Nicaragua,  giving  the  option 
of  constructing  a  canal  through  the  Republic,  and  makuig  use  of  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  great  lakes  and  the  San  Juan  River.  Every 
effort  of  diplomacy  has  been  used  in  favor  of  the  convention,  which 
means  continuous  peace,  prosperous  and  civilizing  developments,  and 
a  guaranty  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  country  by  a  strong  and 
friendly  nation.  T'be  million  dollar  loan  negotiated  with  New  York 
bankers  has  been  devoted  to  the  work  of  monetary  conversion, 
augmenting  the  capital  of  the  National  Bank,  the  payment  of 
back  salaries,  and  $100,000  to  cover  judgments  of  the  mixed  com¬ 
mission.  A  million  dollars  was  realized  by  the  sale  of  shares  of 
the  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  the  Government  reserving  49  per  cent  of 
the  stock,  and  a  concession  was  granted  to  the  company  for  con¬ 
structing  in  five  years  a  railroad  from  San  Juan  del  Sur  on  the 
Pacific  to  San  Jorge  on  Lake  Nicaragua.  The  paving  of  the  streets  ot 

Managua  has  been  started. - The  United  Fruit  Co.  has  inaugurated 

a  ten-day  Caiibbean  COASTWISE  SERVICE.  First-class  fare  from 
Bluefields  to  Cape  Gracias  is  $7;  to  Truxillo,  $16;  to  Ceiba,  $17.50; 
to  Tela,  $18,  and  to  Puerto  Cortez,  $20.  The  rate  for  deck  passage  to 
Cape  Gracias  or  Port  Limon  is  $4,  and  to  all  other  points  $8.  Deck 
fares  less  than  $7  do  not  include  meals. - Sr.  Adolfo  Vivas,  Consul 
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of  Nicaragua  at  San  Francisco,  has  kindly  furnished  the  MONTHLY 
BULLETIN  with  statistics  showing  that  the  EXPORTS  FROM 
SAN  FRANCISCO  to  Nicaragua  in  1913  aggregated  146,456  packages 
of  merchandise  weighing  9,571,914  kilos,  valued  at  $461,985.  These 
shipments  in  detail  were  as  follows:  Groceries,  $53,940;  rice,  $56,684; 
flour,  $147,144;  machinery,  $18,076;  petroleum,  $55,933;  wines 

$1 1 ,212 ;  cement,  $5,447 ;  and  sundry  goods,  $1 13,549. - The  House 

of  Deputies  has  elected  the  following  officers:  Mariano  A.  Zelaya, 
speaker;  Emilio  Lacayo,  vice  speaker;  Toribio  Tijerino,  jr.,  first  secre¬ 
tary;  Ramon  Henriquez,  second  secretary;  Salvador  Munoz,  first  vice 
secretary,  and  Agustin  Bolanos  Chamorro,  second  vice  secretary. 
The  officers  of  the  Senate  are:  Pedro  Gonzalez,  speaker;  Alcibiades 
Fuentes,  vice  speaker;  Santiago  Arguollo,  secretary;  Sebastian  Uriza, 
second  secretary;  Tiburcio  Veneiro,  first  vice  secretary,  and  Leopoldo 

Salazar,  second  vice  secretary. - The  INTERNATIONAL  CLUB  of 

Bluefields  has  been  organized  with  the  following  officers:  William  A. 
Deverall,  president;  A.  C.  Lawdei,  vice  president;  S.  H.  Baker, 

treasurer,  and  Ray  H.  Miller,  secretary. - Luis  Olsen  has  denouirced 

a  GOLD  MINE  at  Copo  Creek,  jurisdiction  of  Wawa.  The  denounce¬ 
ment  covers  5  acres.  The  mine  has  been  christened  “Maria 

Christina.” - The  American,  of  Bluefields,  states  that  the  matter  of 

acquiring  LANDS  along  the  Rio  Grande  by  holders  of  the  Deitrick 
bonds  has  been  settled  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  those  who  have 

selected  lands  and  commenced  planting. - Pope  Pius  X  has  divided 

Nicaragua  into  dioceses  and  appointed  Archbishops  with  headquarters 
in  Managua  and  Leon,  and  Bishops  with  residence  in  Granada  and 
Matagalpa. 


In  1913  the  total  number  of  BUILDINGS  of  all  kinds  erected  in  the 
city  of  Panama  was  297.  Of  these  249  were  constructed  of  lumber, 
and  the  remainder  of  stone,  concrete,  brick,  and  iron.  The  construc¬ 
tions  in  the  borough  of  Santa  Ana  numbered  152,  those  in  the  borough 
of  Caledonia  136,  and  9  in  the  borough  of  San  Felipe.  The  total  area 
occupied  by  these  buildings  was  61,492  square  meters.— — An 
executive  decree  of  December  30,  1913,  provides  that  LETTER 
POSTAGE  within  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  the  Canal  Zone  or  to  the 
United  States  of  North  America  shall  be,  on  and  after  January  15, 
1914,  chained  for  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  for  each  20  grams  or  fraction 

thereof. - The  Diario  of  Panama  City  has  arranged  through  a 

competitive  coupon  vote,  which  closes  on  April  15,  1914,  to  send  two 
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of  its  subscribers,  at  the  expense  of  the  paper,  on  a  pleasure  and 
STUDY  TRIP  of  a  month’s  duration  to  New  York  in  order  that  they 
may  obtain  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  United  States  and  of  that 

metropolis. - The  mayoi  of  the  city  of  Panama  has  recommended  to 

the  municipal  council  of  the  Federal  capital  the  constniction  of  a 
PARK  opposite  the  Hotel  Tivoli,  usinj^  the  "rounds  popularly  known 
as  “Delesseps  Park.”  These  firounds  are  well  adapted  to  the  making 
of  a  park,  but  are  not  used  for  such  purposes  at  the  present  time.  The 
mayor  also  recommends  the  construction  of  Las  Bovedas  drive,  the 
erection  of  a  kiosk  suitable  for  use  in  giving  open-air  concerts,  and 
other  public  projects  which  would  tend  to  beautify  and  embellish  the 

city. - ^An  executive  decree  of  December  31,  1913,  extends  the  time 

for  the  REGISTRATION  of  Chinese,  Syrians,  and  Turks  until 
February  28,  1914,  in  the  Province  of  Panama,  and  in  the  other 
Provinces  of  the  Republic  until  January  31  of  the  same  year. — — The 
municipal  council  of  the  city  of  Panama  has  passed  a  resolution 
requiring  the  CONSENT  OF  THE  MAYOR  of  the  city  to  the  con¬ 
struction,  alteration,  and  repair  of  buildings  before  work  is  commenced 

on  the  same. - ^The  town  of  Nueva  Gorgoiia,  situated  on  the  Pacific 

coast  about  40  miles  from  the  city  of  Panama,  was  inaugurated  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year  by  President  Belisario  Porras, 
assisted  by  members  of  his  cabinet.  This  town  was  built  by  former 

residents  of  the  Canal  Zone. - R.  W.  Hebard,  an  American  engineer 

and  former  employee  of  the  Canal  Zone,  has  obtained  the  contract 
to  erect  the  building  of  the  Panama  Government  at  the  Panama 

Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco. - The  President  of  Panama 

has  signed  a  decree  regulating  the  REGISTRY  OFFICE  of  the 
Republic  in  accordance  with  law  13  of  1913.  Under  the  new  law  the 
registration  officers,  located  at  the  capitals  of  the  seven  Provinces  of 
the  Republic  and  whose  duties  were  to  register  land  titles,  mort¬ 
gages,  births  and  deaths,  etc.,  are  dispensed  with,  and  the  entire  work 
is  centralized  in  the  registration  office  of  the  Federal  capital.  Article 
137  of  the  decree  provides  that  foreign  companies  having  agencies 
or  branches  in  Panama  will  have  a  year  in  which  to  be  inscribed  in 
the  mercantile  register.  Article  84  requires  the  following  registrations 
in  the  mercantile  register:  Documents  affecting  companies;  powers  of 
attorney,  revocations,  and  substitutions;  appointments  by  companies 
of  agents  or  managers,  and  revocations  of  such;  antenuptial  con¬ 
tracts;  acknowledgment  of  debt  or  obligation  by  merchants  in 
favor  of  tliird  parties;  decrees  of  divorce  or  separation  of  property 
of  married  persons;  decrees  in  bankruptcy  proceedings;  authority 
conferred  by  a  husband  upon  wife  to  carry  on  a  separate  business; 
and  licenses  of  auctioneers  and  business  brokers.  The  following 
fees  are  charged  for  registering  documents:  For  rights  in  real 
property  not  over  $50,  $0.50;  from  $50  to  $250,  $1;  from  $250  to 
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$1,000,  $2.50;  from  $1,000  to  $20,000,  $2  for  the  first  $1,000  and  $1 
for  each  additional  $1,000.  Wlien  more  than  $20,000  is  involved,  the 
charge  is  the  same  as  specified  for  from  $1,000  to  $20,000  and  50 
cents  for  each  additional  thousand  inexcessof  $20,000.  Formortgage 
notes  and  all  notes  of  reference,  50  cents ;  for  cancellation  of  inscrip¬ 
tions  or  notations,  $2;  for  certified  copy  of  an  entry,  $1  for  first 
page  and  $0.25  for  each  additional  page;  for  certificates  relating  to 
any  entry,  without  copying  verbatim,  $1 ;  for  certificates  that  an 
entry  does  not  exist,  $1 ;  and  for  all  entries  in  the  register  of  civil 
status,  vital  statistics,  or  entries  without  an  expressed  value,  $3. 


The  BUDGET  of  the  Government  of  Paraguay  for  1914,  as  rec¬ 
ommended  in  a  recent  message  of  President  Eduardo  Schaerer,  shows 
estimated  receipts  amounting  to  3,859,500  gold  pesos  and  28,185,400 
paper  pesos.  The  estimated  expenditures  aggregate  1,639,733.52 
gold  pesos  and  61,449,592  paper  pesos.  These  receipts  and  expend¬ 
itures  are  made  up  of  the  following  items :  Receipts — Customs  reve¬ 
nues,  3,525,300  gold  pesos;  internal  taxes,  20,093,400  paper  pesos; 
and  sundry  revenues,  334,200  gold  pesos  and  8,092,000  paper  pesos. 
The  detailed  expenditures  are:  Congress,  1,875,600  paper  pesos;  de¬ 
partment  of  interior,  53,140  gold  pesos  and  16,378,520  paper  pesos; 
foreign  relations,  200,913.19  gold  pesos  and  1,766,400  paper  pesos; 
treasury,  3,000  gold  pesos  and  8,585,380  paper  pesos;  justice,  worship, 
and  public  instruction,  59,188  gold  pesos  and  12,687,640  paper  pesos; 
war  and  marine,  159,159  gold  pesos  and  20,156,052  paper  pesos;  and 

the  public  debt,  1,164,333.33  gold  pesos. - A  recent  issue  of  “El 

Diario,”  of  Asuncion,  contains  the  full  text  of  the  by-laws  of  the 
Asuncion  TRAMWAY,  LIGHT  &  POWER  CO.  (Ltd.),  incorporated 
in  London  on  December  28,  1912,  and  recorded  in  Asuncion  on 
January  23,  1913.  The  object  of  the  company  is  to  do  a  tramway 
and  electric  business  in  Paraguay,  with  headquarters  at  the  Federal 
capital.  The  company  may  also  do  business  in  other  South  American 
countries  should  it  deem  advisable.  The  capital  of  the  company  is 
£600,000,  divided  into  600,000  shares  of  £1  each.  This  capital  may 

be  increased  if  the  shareholders  so  desire. - AUTOMOBILING  is 

becoming  a  popular  means  of  communication  in  Paraguay  wherever 
the  public  highways  are  in  a  suitable  condition  for  this  purpose. 
Recently  the  President  of  the  Republic  made  an  automobile  trip 
from  San  Bernandino  to  Asuncion  in  one  day.  The  road  selected 
was  from  San  Bernandino  to  .^Vltos,  thence  to  Patiflo,  and  through 
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Itagua,  Capiata,  and  San  Lorenzo  to  Asuncion.  Considerable  time 
was  lost  in  making  the  trip  because  of  the  ovations  given  President 
Schaerer  along  the  route.  In  a  continuous  journey  without  stops  a 

considerable  saving  in  time  could  be  effected. - Dr.  Moise  S.  Ber- 

toni,  an  experienced  agronomist  and  botanist  of  Asuncion,  has  been 
appointed  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  AGRICULTURE  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Paraguay.  Dr.  Bertoni  has  an  international  reputation  be¬ 
cause  of  his  writings  on  agricultural  subjects  and  the  great  work  he 
has  done  in  Paraguay  in  connection  wdth  the  agricultural  school  at 

Asuncion. - Dr.  E.  Ryffel,  a  Swiss  scientist  and  industrialist  who 

spent  a  number  of  years  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Egypt,  states  that  the 
COTTON  of  Paraguay  is  equal  to  the  best  quality  of  cotton  produced 
in  the  United  States  and  Egypt.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  1863 
there  were  about  60,000,000  plants  of  cotton  under  cultivation  in 
Paraguay,  but  for  a  number  of  years  thereafter  there  was  a  consid¬ 
erable  decrease. - Experiments  made  by  Dr.  Bertoni  show  that 

more  than  1,000  kilos  of  cotton  can  be  harvested  from  a  hectare  of 
land  in  Paraguay,  or  about  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre.  Of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  revival  of  interest  in  its  cultivation  in  Paraguay,  and 
it  is  confidently  predicted  that  before  many  years  it  will  be  one  of  the 

staple  products  of  the  country. - In  May,  1914,  the  Republic  of 

Paraguay  will  celebrate  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  independ¬ 
ence.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  celebration  will  be 
an  international  STOCK  FAIR  at  Asuncion,  the  preparation  and 
direction  of  which  are  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  at 
Asuncion.  Stock  growers  from  Ai^entina  and  the  neighboring 
countries  have  been  invited  to  participate  in  this  fair.  Commerce 
in  stock,  and  especially  cattle,  between  Paraguay  and  the  Argentine 
Republic  has  grown  very  much  during  the  past  few  years  and  the 
trend  is  toward  a  still  larger  growth.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the 
number  of  cattle  in  Paraguay  at  the  present  time  is  6,000,000  head. 


An  executive  decree  of  December  29,  1913,  adopts  for  1914  the 
BUDGET  submitted  to  the  Xational  Congress  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic  on  August  28,  1913.  The  revenues  are  estimated  at 
£3,547,836  and  the  expenditures  at  £3,109,836,  leaving  an  estimated 
surplus  of  £438,000.  This  budget  became  operative  on  January  1, 

1914,  for  the  calendar  year  1914. - A  bar  of  GOLD  BULLION, 

weighing  1  quintal  and  with  an  intrinsic  value  of  £7,000,  was  recently 
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brought  from  the  Cotabambas  Auraria  mine  for  exhibition  in  Lima. 
Gold  mining  in  certain  sections  of  Peru  at  the  present  time  is  very 
promising  and  considerable  development  work  is  being  done  in  a 
businesslike  and  systematic  manner.  Late  reports  concerning  the 
mining  zone  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cotabambas  would  indicate  that 

a  revival  of  gold  mining  has  recently  taken  place  in  that  vicinity. - 

The  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers  at  Lima  has  taken  prelimmary 
steps  for  the  holding  of  a  NATIONAL  SUGAR  CONGRESS  in  Lima 
during  the  first  half  of  June  of  the  present  year.  Sugar-cane  planters, 
agricultural  experts,  and  persons  interested  in  the  sugar  industry  in 
Peru  in  any  of  its  branches  are  to  be  invited  to  participate  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress.  The  Congress  will  be  divided  into  four 
sections:  (1)  Cultivation;  (2)  refining  of  sugar;  (3)  pathology;  and 
(4)  miscellaneous  subjects.  Persons  desiring  to  take  part  in  the 
Congress  are  requested  to  write  the  organizing  committee  in  Lima 
or  the  departmental  delegates,  giving  name  and  address,  and  if  they 
desire  to  submit  papers  for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  the  title 

of  same  should  be  given. - A  registration  fee  of  £1  mil  be  collected 

from  members.  At  the  closing  session  of  the  Congress  a  date  will  be 
fixed  for  the  holding  of  the  Second  Sugar  Congress  of  Peru.  The  con¬ 
gress  will  be  in  session  seven  days,  which  time  may  be  extended  for 
a  longer  period  if  desired. - The  officers  of  the  HISTORIC  INSTI¬ 

TUTE  at  Cuzco  are:  Dr.  Luis  E.  Valcarcel,  president;  Dr.  Jos6  Lucas 
Capar6  Munoz,  vice  president;  Dr.  J.  Uriel  Garcia,  secretary;  and 
Dr.  Cosme  Pacheco,  treasurer.  The  institute  is  officially  recognized 
by  the  Government  of  Peru,  and  its  principal  work  is  the  study  of  the 

national  and  archeological  history  of  the  country. - A  monoplane 

for  the  AVIATION  SCHOOL  at  Bellavista  near  Callao  has  been 
received  from  England.  This  machine  was  invented  and  constructed 
by  the  Peruvian  aviator  and  artisan,  Romulo  Burga,  the  funds  for 
carrying  on  the  work  having  been  supplied  by  the  Peruvian  Govern¬ 
ment.  Prof.  Teofilo  Durand,  an  aviator  of  more  than  local  reputation, 
is  in  charge  of  the  aviation  school. - The  total  number  of  passen¬ 

gers  carried  by  the  principal  RAILWAYS  AND  TRAMWAYS  of 
Peru  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1913,  was  11,164,315,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  10,214,592  in  1912.  The  total  number  of  tons  of  freight 
hauled  during  the  same  period  was  1,804,271  in  1913  and  1,385,328  in 

1912. - The  Congress  of  Peru  has  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  free 

importation,  through  the  port  of  Mollendo,  for  a  period  of  two  years 
from  September  20,  1913,  of  CORRUGATED-IRON  ROOFING  and 
other  construction  material  imported  for  use  in  the  Province  of  Con- 
desuyos  and  other  places  whose  buildings  were  damaged  by  earth¬ 
quake  on  August  6,  1913. 


SALVADOR 


The  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  ARBITRATION  CONVEN¬ 
TION,  signed  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  on  September  3,  1909, 
between  the  representatives  of  the  Republics  of  Brazil  and  Salvador, 

took  place  in  Washington  on  November  12,  1913. - It  is  expected 

that  SILVER  COIN  amounting  to  more  than  2,000,000  colones, 
minted  abroad  for  the  banks  of  the  Republic,  will  have  been  received 
in  Salvador  before  the  beginning  of  March  of  the  present  year.  The 
Bank  of  Salvador  recently  ordered  800,000  colones  coined  in  the 
United  States  in  denominations  of  1  colon,  25,  10,  and  5  hundredths 
of  a  colon.  The  banks  are  bringing  these  coins  into  the  Republic  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  a  decree  of  November  7,  1913,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  not  only  the  scarcity  of  fractional  coin 
experienced  in  Salvador  during  the  latter  part  of  the  past  year,  but 
also  with  the  object  of  encouraging  and  facilitating  the  dispatch  of 

small  commercial  transactions. - Since  January  1  of  the  present 

year  TRAINS  have  been  running  four  times  a  week  between  Usulutan 
and  Punta  Cutuco,  a  distance  of  about  100  kilometers,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Republic.  The  principal  stations  along  the  line  are 
Batres,  Calle  Nueva,  San  Miguel,  Miraflores,  El  Carmen,  Olomega, 
PortiUo,  La  Cumbre,  and  La  Union.  A  telegraph  service  is  main¬ 
tained  between  the  stations  of  Usulutan,  Batres,  San  Miguel,  Mira¬ 
flores,  Portillo  and  La  Union. - According  to  the  “Diario  del 

Salvador”  President  Melendez  and  members  of  his  cabinet  have 
decided  to  carry  out  plans  for  the  erection  of  WORKMEN’S  HOUSES 
in  the  City  of  San  Salvador.  Dr.  Quinones,  the  Secretary  of  Fomento, 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  getting  up  plans  and  estimates  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  undertaking  and  in  formulating  a  bUl  which  will 
be  introduced  into  the  next  regular  session  of  Congress  asking  for  a 
grant  of  a  block  of  land  in  a  suitable  place  in  the  federal  capital  upon 
which  to  begin  the  building  of  workmen’s  houses.  If  the  Govern¬ 
ment  adopts  the  proposed  plans,  modern  and  sanitary  houses  will 
be  constructed  and  rented  or  sold  to  workmen  on  very  favorable 

terms. - According  to  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Republic  of 

Salvador  exports  of  black  BALSAM  during  the  last  10  years  to  the 
United  States  and  Europe  aggregated  1,259,990  pounds,  valued  at 
$2,086,557  silver.  Of  these  exports,  Germany  received  58.1  per  cent; 
the  United  States,  29.2;  France,  9.4;  Great  Britain,  1.6,  and  all 
other  countries  1.7.  France  charges  an  import  duty  of  10  francs 
per  100  kUos,  and  Italy  9  liras  per  100  kilos.  None  of  the  other 
countries  to  which  shipments  were  made  charge  import  duties.  The 
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export  duties  charged  on  balsam  by  the  Republic  of  Salvador  are 
20  pesos  per  100  kilos  gross  weight,  plus  the  value  of  the  “Poliza" 

and  revenue  stamps. - A  recent  executive  decree  permits  the  free 

importation  into  Salvador  of  SOLE  LEATHER  from  the  (’entral 

American  countries. - The  Salvador  AUTO  CLUB  has  been 

organized  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  club 
is  to  carry  on  a  propaganda  in  favor  of  good  public  roads  suitable 
for  automobile  traffic.  Owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  club  and  the  sup¬ 
port  it  is  receiving  from  the  local  authorities,  considerable  activity 

is  noted  in  the  improvement  of  roads  in  the  country. - During  the 

fii-st  three  months  of  1913  the  EXPORTS  from  San  Francisco  to 

Salvador  amounted  to  $258,260.82. - An  institute  for  the  treatment 

of  HYDROPHOBIA  has  been  established  in  Rosales  Hospital  in  the 

City  of  San  Salvador. - P.  V.  Carias  has  been  authorized  by  the 

municipality  of  La  Union  to  establish  an  ELECTRIC  lighting  plant 
in  that  city.  The  municipality  agrees  to  pay  300  pesos  montlily  for 
100  incandescent  lights  of  500  candlepower  each.  The  contract  is 
for  a  period  of  15  years. 


Dr.  Carlos  M.  de  Pena,  minister  of  Uruguay  in  Washington,  has 
kindly  furnished  the  Monthly  Bulletin  with  information  received 
by  him  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay, 
showing  that  the  ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITION 
of  that  country  at  the  close  of  1913  was  very  satisfactory  and 
auguring  most  favorable  results  for  1914.  Interest  and  amortiza¬ 
tion  of  the  public  debt,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  as  well  as  the 
expenses  estimated  in  the  general  budget  have  been  paid.  A  con¬ 
servative  forecast  shows  that  there  will  be  a  credit  balance  of  $520,000 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  which  will  terminate  on  June  30,  1914. 
The  profits  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  which  is  a  State  institu¬ 
tion  wdth  a  paid-up  capital  of  $13,000,000,  were  $1,720,000  in  1913. 
The  gold  reserve  on  hand  in  this  bank  on  December  31  last  was 
$10,600,000,  or  about  10  per  cent  in  excess  of  that  required  by  law. 
Tlie  profits  of  the  International  Mortgage  Bank  in  1913  were  $429,000- 
Tlie  foreign  commerce  of  Uruguay  in  1913,  in  round  numbeis,  was 
$120,200,000,  consisting  of  exports  $67,600,000,  and  imports,  $52,- 
600,000,  or  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  $15,000,000.  The 
balance  sheets  of  private  banks  throughout  the  Republic  for  1913 
show  profits.  Commerce  and  industry  have  victoriously  passed 
through  the  difficulties  of  the  year  during  the  temporary  contraction 
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of  the  currency.  There  is  an  optimistic  feeling  throughout  the 
Republic  not  only  concerning  the  political  stability  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  but  also  as  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  country. - The 

secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay  has  sent 
to  the  budget  committee  of  the  House  of  Deputies  the  proposed 
amended  BUDGET  for  1914  showing  estimated  receipts  of  31,- 
621,394.57  pesos,  and  estimated  expenditures  of  30,894,643.20 

pesos,  leaving  an  estimated  surplus  of  771,751.37  pesos. - The 

Government  has  signed  a  contract  with  Dr.  Gabriel  Terra  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Uruguay  Railway  Co.,  which  undertakes  construc¬ 
tion  of  THREE  RAILROAD  LINES  as  follows:  (1)  From  Montevideo 
to  Carmen  in  the  Department  of  Durazno  and  thence  to  a  point 
where  junction  will  be  made  with  the  Midland  Railway;  length,  205 
miles.  (2)  A  line  of  a  few  miles  to  connect  the  East  Coast  of  Uruguay 
Railway  at  Olmos  with  the  above-mentioned  line  to  Carmen.  (3)  A 
line  from  San  Carlos  to  Rocha;  length,  50  miles.  The  lines  provided 
for  in  the  contract,  and  which  are  expected  to  be  operated  by  the 
Uruguay  Railway  Co.,  will  give  the  Midland  system  an  independent 
connection  with  Montevideo  and  establish  a  coast  route  from  Monte¬ 
video  by  way  of  Olmos,  Maldonado,  San  Carlos,  and  Rocha  to 
Paloma,  a  new  port  for  light-draft  vessels  near  Cabo  de  Santa 

Maria. - According  to  the  ad  referendum  contract  made  by  the 

Government  of  Uruguay  with  the  Ethelburga  syndicate  of  London, 
which  contract  with  slight  modifications  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  on  December  22  last,  the  proceeds  of  £2,000,000  will  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  the  money  to  become  available 
in  installments  in  the  present  year.  According  to  clause  18  as  soon 
as  the  contract  is  definitely  formulated  and  duly  signed,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  sell  and  the  syndicate  shall  buy  the  bonds,  representing 
£2,000,000,  at  the  price  of  £86.50  per  £100  face  value.  The  bonds 
will  be  accepted  and  paid  for  as  follows:  £500,000,  15  days  after 
signing  the  contract;  £500,000  on  April  1,  1914;  £500,000  on  July 
1,  1914;  and  £500,000  on  or  before  October  1,  1914.  Clause  20 
states  that  the  Government  shall  not  authorize  or  issue  any  foreign 
loan,  other  than  the  present,  before  October  31,  1914.  All  differ¬ 
ences  arising  out  of  the  contract  are  to  be  submitted  to  arbitra¬ 
tion. - Dr.  Pauline  Luissi,  a  distinguished  physician  of  Montevideo, 

has  been  sent  abroad  by  the  Government  of  Uruguay  to  study  the 
methods  of  teaching  SEX  HYGIENE  in  the  normal  schools  of 
Europe,  with  a  view  of  adapting  same,  if  deemed  proper,  to  similar 

schools  in  Uruguay. - A  contract  has  been  made  by  MacArthur 

Bros.,  of  New  York  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  between  Florida 
and  Carpinteria.  It  is  understood  that  the  line  will  be  extended 
to  the  frontier  by  the  contractors  referred  to. - The  President  has 
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submitted  a  bill  to  Congress  recommending  the  appropriation  of 
$50,000  to  be  used  in  draining  more  than  1,000  hectares  of 
INUNDATED  LANDS  known  as  the  “Banados  de  Carrasco”  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Montevideo.  These  lands,  which  front  on 
the  ocean,  are  slightly  above  sea  level  and  are  intended  for  use  for 

parking  purposes. - The  Central  &  Eastern  Uruguayan  Railway 

has  arranged  with  the  Lambruschini  Navigation  Co.  to  transport 
passengers  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Maldonado  at  reduced  rates. 
Round-trip  tickets,  good  for  30  days,  will  be  sold  from  Buenos 

Aires  to  Maldonado  for  13.50  pesos. - The  museum  at  Montevideo 

has  recently  received  collections  of  MINERALS,  among  which  were 
black  marbles  from  Minas  and  Melo;  bituminous  coal  from  Melo; 
marbles  from  Carape,  Corrales,  and  Puntas  de  Pan  de  Azucar;  hema¬ 
tite  from  Melo;  copper  from  Pan  de  Azucar;  galena  from  San  Fruc- 
tuoso;  and  slate  from  Puntas  de  Pan  de  Azucar. 


VENEZUELA 


The  national  sanitary  bureau  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  has 
issued  rules  and  regulations  authorizing  the  proper  authorities  of 
maritime  ports  to  require  captains  of  vessels  anchored  at  ports  under 
their  jurisdiction  to  affix  on  the  chains  of  the  anchors  and  on  the 
cables  or  ropes  used  to  fasten  vessels  to  the  shore,  apparatus  or 
devices  that  wiU  prevent  the  passage  of  RATS.  This  rule  apphes 
from  the  time  vessels  arrive  in  port  until  the  time  of  their  departure. 
The  devices  used  must  be  of  designs  approved  by  the  national  sani¬ 
tary  bureau.  Connection  between  vessels  and  the  wharf  are  pro¬ 
hibited,  after  6  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  vessels  must  not  approach 
nearer  than  5  meters  to  the  wharf.  Should  it  be  necessary  for  any 
cause  to  temporarily  decrease  this  distance,  connection  with  the  land 
shall  be  discontinued  immediately  after  the  cause  ceases,  and  the 
vessel  shall  withdraw  to  a  distance  not  less  than  that  required  by  the 
regulations.  Failure  to  comply  with  these  rules  and  regulations  sub¬ 
jects  those  who  violate  them  to  a  fine  of  500  bolivars  or  to  arrest. - 

Title  to  the  Rosario  COPPER  MINE  has  been  issued  to  Lisandro 
Hernandez  and  Francisco  Antonio  Zerpa.  The  denouncement  covers 
an  area  of  200  hectares  situated  in  the  Zamora  district.  State  of 
Aragua.  The  same  parties  have  been  given  title  to  the  Santa  Ana 
copper  mine  situated  on  the  Behnonte  or  Penas  Negras  lands  in  the 
district  and  State  already  mentioned. - That  copper  mining  in  Ven¬ 

ezuela  is  a  PAYING  INDUSTRY  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
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extract  of  a  report  made  recently  by  United  States  Consul  H.  R. 
Wright,  at  Puerto  CabeUo: 

The  South  American  Copper  Syndicate,  of  Aroa,  Venezuela,  established  a  new 
record  by  declaring  a  total  dividend  of  350  per  cent  during  the  fiscal  year  1912-13. 
A  translation  of  a  recent  statement  regarding  the  operations  of  this  company  follows; 

“The  South  American  Copper  Syndicate,  of  Aroa,  Venezuela,  declared  a  total  divi¬ 
dend  of  350  per  cent  during  the  year  1912-13,  against  250  per  cent  in  1911-12,  145  per 
cent  in  1910-11,  30  per  cent  in  1909-10,  and  25  per  cent  in  1908-9.  The  capital  of 
this  company  consists  of  150,000  shares  of  stock  of  2s.  ($0.49)  each,  almost  all  of  which 
have  been  issued. 

“The  output  for  the  year  ended  April  30,  1913,  gave  a  net  profit  of  £33,500,  which, 
added  to  a  foinr.cr  favorable  balance  of  £10,400,  makes  a  total  profit  of  £43,900  ($213, 
640).  When  the  dividend  is  paid  as  accorded,  there  will  still  be  £2,100  ($10,220)  to 
be  entered  in  the  new  account. 

“  It  is  virtually  impossible  to  form  an  exact  opinion  regarding  the  life  of  this  property- 
on  account  of  the  mineral  formation,  but  according  to  the  opinion  of  a  well-known 
expert  there  is  sufficient  copper  ore  to  continue  with  the  same  annual  output  for  some 
years  yet. 

“The  actual  value  of  the  stocks  issued  at  2s.  ($0.49)  is  35s.  ($8.50)  in  England.” 

In  1913  there  were  146  TRADE-MARKS  registered  in  Venezuela. 
Of  these  49  were  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  30  to  Venezuelans, 
26  to  Englishmen,  16  to  Germans,  13  to  Frenchmen,  5  to  Spaniards, 
3  to  Swiss,  2  to  Austrians,  and  2  to  Italians.  During  the  same  year 
37  commercial  labels  were  registered  in  the  Republic,  30  of  which 
were  to  Venezuelans.  These  trade-marks  and  labels  covered  arms 
and  explosives,  stationery,  foods,  beverages,  drugs,  medicines,  hard¬ 
ware,  agricultural  tools,  instruments,  jewelry,  typewriters,  electric 
machines  and  apparatus,  machinery,  perfumes,  paints,  cigars  and 

tobacco,  wines,  beers,  and  liquors. - The  Great  Tachira  Railway  Co. 

has  been  granted  an  extension  of  six  months’  time  in' which  to  fully 
complete  the  RAILWAY  to  Cara  del  Perro.  The  road  is  to  be 
ready  for  the  passage  of  trains  to  that  point  on  or  before  April  15 
next,  and  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  Government,  together  with  all 
rolling  stock  and  appurtenances,  ready  for  public  use  on  June  30, 

1914. - L.  Riera  has  petitioned  the  Government  for  permission  to 

establish  in  Venezuela  FACTORIES  for  manufacturing  products 
derived  from  petroleum.  The  petitioner  proposes  to  make  an  initial 
investment  of  50,000  bolivars  in  the  business.  Jesus  Fernandez 
requests  permission  to  establish  a  woolen-cloth  factory  in  the  Federal 
capital  with  a  minimum  initial  investment  of  20,000  bolivars.  Juan 
Santana  has  requested  authority  to  establish  a  paper  factory,  and  O. 
Snelling  requests  permission  to  engage  in  aerial  cable  transportation 
at  La  Guaira  and  Caracas.  Arroyo  and  Nufiez  have  solicited  per¬ 
mission  to  manufacture  alcohol  out  of  maize.- - At  the  close  of  the 

first  quarter  of  1913  there  were  12  RAILWAYS  in  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela  with  a  total  length  of  800  kilometers  (497  miles).  The 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  these  railways  at  the  time  mentioned 
was  194,300,000  bolivars  ($38,860,000). 
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